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given a faithful and exact detail of every 
WISE. 7 event, in which Great-Britain was con- 
cerned either at home, or in her ſettlements abroad, 
during the greateſt part of the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-ſix, we ſhall now return to 
Europe, and endeavour to explain the beginning of 
a bloody war in Germany, which then ſcemed to 


have become the chief object of the Britiſh councils. 


On the eve of a rupture between France and Eng- 
land, it was natural for his Britannick Majeſty to 


provide for the ſafety of his Electoral dominions, 
the only quarter by which he was at all acceſſible to 


the efforts of the enemy, who he foreſaw would not 
fail to annoy him through that avenue. He, atthat 
time, ſtood upon indifferent terms with the King of 
Pruſſia, who was conſidered as a partizan and ally 
of France; and he knew that the Houſe of Auſtria 
alone would not be ſufficient to ſupport him againſt 
two ſuch powerful antagoniſts. In this emergency, 
he had recourſe to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, who, in 
. conſequence of a large ſubſidy granted by England, 

engaged to furniſh a ſtrong body of forces for the 
defence of Hanover. His Pruſſian Majeſty, ſtartled 
at the conditions of this treaty, took an opportunity 
to declare that he would not ſuffer foreign forces of 
any nation to enter the empire, either as principals 
or auxiliaries ; a declaration which probably flowed 
from a jealouſy and averſion he had conceived to the 
Court of Peterſburgh, as well as from a reſolution 
he had formed of {tr iking ſome great ſtroke in Ger- 
many, without any riſque of being reſtricted or con- 
trolled. He knew he ſhould give umbrage to the 


French King, who had already made preparations . 


for penetrating into Weſtphalia : but he took it for 
granted he ſhould be able to exchange his con- 
nexions with France for the alliance with Great-Bri- 


tain, which would be much leſs troubleſome, and 
B 2 | much 
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B O O K much more productive of advantage: indeed, ſuch 


an alliance was the neceſſary confequence of his de- 


:756, Claration. Had his Britannick Majeſty made a re- 


quiſition of the Ruſſian auxiliaries, he muſt have 
expoſed himſelf to the reſentment of a warlike Mo- 
narch, who hovered on the ſkirts of his electorate at 
the head of one hundred and forty thouſand men, 
and could have ſubdued the whole country in one 
week; and if he: forebore to avail himſelf of the 
treaty with the Czarina, he did not know how ſoon 
the King of Pruſſia might be reconciled to his moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's deſign of invaſion. As for the 
Empreſs-Queen, her attention was engroſſed by 
ſchemes for her intereſt or preſervatidn; and her. 
hands ſo full; that ſhe either could not, or would not, 
fulfil the engagements ſhe had contracted with her 
former and firmeſt allies. In theſe circumſtances the 
King of England ſought and obtained the alliance 
of Pruſſia, which, to the beſt of our comprehen- 
ſion, entailed upon Great - Britain the enormous bur- 
then of extravagant ſubſidies, together with the in- 

tolerable expence of a continental war, without be- 
ing productive of one advantage, either poſitive or 
negative, to England or Hanover. On the contrary, 
this connection threw the Empreſs-Queen into the 
arms of France, whoſe friendſhip ſhe bought at 
the expence of the Barrier in the Netherlands, ac- 
quired with infinite labour, by the blood and trea- 
ſure of the maritime powers: it gave birth to a 
confederacy of deſpotick princes; ſufficient, if their 
joint force was fully exerted, to overthrow the liber- 
ties of all the free ſtates in Europe; and, after all, 
Hanover has been over-run, and ſubdued by the 
enemy; and the King of Pruſſia put to the ban of 
the Empire. All theſe conſequences are, we appre- 
hend, fairly deducible from the reſolution which 
his Pruſſian Majeſty took, at this juncture, to pre- 
cipitate- a war with the Houſe of Auſtria. The 


Ie that prompted him to this meaſure 
| [ ve 


en 
we. ſhall preſently explain. In the mean time, the c H AP. 


defenſive treaty between the Empreſs-Queen and 
France was no ſooner ratified, than the Czarina was 
invited to accede to the alliance, and a private Mi- 
niſter ſent from Paris to Peterſburgh, to negotiate 


the conditions of this acceſſion, which the Empreſs 


of Ruſſia accordingly embraced: a circumſtance ſo 
agreeable to the Court of Verſailles, that the Mar- 
quis de L'Hopital was immediately appointed Am- 
baſſador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Ruſſia, Applications were likewiſe made 
to the Courts of Madrid and Turin, foliciting their 
concurrence; but their Catholick and Sardinian Ma- 
jeſties wiſely reſolved to obſerve a neutrality. At 
the ſame time, intrigues were begun by the French 
emiſſaries in the ſenate of Sweden, in order to 
kindle up a war between that nation and Pruſſia; 
and their endeavours ſucceeded in the ſequel, even 
contrary to the inclination of their Sovereign. At 
preſent, a plot was diſcovered for altering the form 
of government, by increaſing the power of the 
Crown; and ſeveral perſons of rank being convicted 
upon trial, were beheaded as principals in this con- 
ſpiracy. Although it did not appear that the King or 


ueen were at all concerned in the ſcheme, his 


Swediſh Majeſty thought himſelf ſo hardly treated 


1 
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by the Diet, that he threatened to reſign his royalty, 


and retire into his own hereditary dominions. This 
deſign was extremely diſagreeable to the people in 
general, who eſpouſed his cauſe in oppoſition to the 
Diet, by whom they conceived themſelves more 
oppreſſed than they ſhould have been under an un- 
HT ney; ot | 
Il. The King of Pruſſia, alarmed at theſe for- 
midable alliances, ordered all his forces to be com- 
_ pleted, and held in readineſs to march at the firſt 
notice; and a report was induftriouſly circulated, 
that by a ſecret article in the late treaty between 


F rance and the Houſe of Auſtria, theſe we Fn 
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. 
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umbrage, eſpecially for religion. . 
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oo Khad obliged themſelves to deſtroy the Proteſtant 
Religion, and overturn the freedom of the Empire, 


by a forced election of a King of the Romans. The 
cry of Religion was no impolitick meaſure; but it 
no longer produced the ſame effect as in times paſt. 


Religion was made a pretence on both ſides : for the 


partiſans of the Empreſs-Queen infinuated, on all 
occaſions, that the. ruin of the Catholick, faith in 
Germany, was the principal object of the new alliance 
between the Kings of Great-Britain and Pruſſia. 
It was 1n conſequence of ſuch ſuggeſtions, that his 
Britannick Majeſty ordered his electoral miniſter at 
the Diet, to deliver a memorial to all the miniſters 
at Ratiſbon, expreſſing his ſurpriſe to find the treaty 
he had concluded with the King of Pruſſia induſtri- 
ouſly repreſented as a ground of apprehenſion and 

| Hs obſerved, that 
as France had made open diſpoſitions for invading 
the electorate of Hanover, and diſturbing the peace 
of the Empire; that as he had been denied, by the 
Empreſs-Queen, the ſuccours ſtipulated in treaties 
of alliance; and as he was refuſed affiſtance by cer- 
tain States of the Empire, who even ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to favour ſuch a diverſion : he had, in order 
to provide for the ſecurity of his own dominions, to 


eſtabliſh peace and tranquillity in the Empire, and 


maintain its ſyſtem and privileges, without any pre- 
judice to Religion, concluded a defenſive treaty 
with the King of Pruſſia: that, by this inſtance of 
patriotick zeal for the welfare of Germany, he had 


done an eſſential ſervice to the Empreſs-Queen, 


and performed the part which the head of the Em- 


pire, in dignity and duty, ought to have acted: 
that time would demonſtrate how little: jt was the 
intereſt of the Empreſs-Queen to engage in a ſtrict 


i „ iQ # | ">. 8 k 4 * * 06 3 
alliance with a foreign power, which, for upwards 


| F * > We Hz Wn, 99 
of two centuries, had ravaged the principal provinces 


of the Empire, maintained, repeated wars againſt 


the Archducal Houſe. of Auſtria, and always en- 
1 V's Aw ou 1 N 243 162 4p 1 2 deavoured, 
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deavoured, as it ſuited her views, to excite diſtruſt C H. AP. 


and di ſſenſion among the Princes and States that 

campole the Germanick body | 
§ III. The Court of Vienna formed two 3 

able armies in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pre- 
tended that they had nothing in view but ſelf- pre- 
ſervation, and ſolemnly diſclaimed both the ſecret 
article, and the deſign which had been laid to their 
charge. His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty declared, by 
his Miniſter at Berlin, that he had no other intention 
but to maintain the publick tranquillity of Europe; 
and, this being the ſole end of all his meaſures, he 
beheld with ſurprize the preparations and armaments 
of certain potentates : that, whatever might be' the 
view with which they were made, he was diſpoſed 
to make uſe of the power which God had put into 
his hands, not only to maintain the publick peace 
of Europe againſt all who ſhould attempt to diſturb 
it, but allo to employ all his forces, agreeably to 
his engagements, for the aſſiſtance of his ally, i 
caſe her dominions ſhould be attacked: nally, 
that he would act in the ſame manner in behalf of 
all the other powers with whom he was in alliance. 
This intimation made very little impreſſion upon 
the King of Pruſſia, who had already formed his 
plan, and was determined to execute his purpoſe. 
What his original plan might have been, we ſhall 
not pretend to diſcloſe; nor do we believe he im- 
parted it to any confident or ally. It muſt be con- 
fefled, however, that the intrigues of the Court of 
Vienna furniſhed him with - a ſpecious pretence 
for drawing the ſword, and commencing hoſtilities. 
The Empreſs-Queen had {ome reaſon to be jealous 


of ſuch @ formidable neighbour. She remembered 


his irruption into Bohemia, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and forty-four, at a time when ſhe 
thought that country, and all her other dominions, 
ſecure from his invaſion by the treaty of Breſlau, 


which ſhe had in no particular contravened. She 
3A | caballed 
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B O OK caballed againſt kim in different Courts of Europe; 


ſne concluded a treaty with the Carina, which, 
though ſeemingly defenſive, implied an intention of 
making conqueſts upon this Monarch: ſhe endea- 
voured to engage the King of Poland, Elector of 
Saxony, as a contracting power in this confederacy; 
and, if he had not been afraid of a ſudden viſit from 


his neighbour of Pruſſia, it cannot be ſuppoſed but 


he would have been pleaſed to contribute to the 


humiliation of a Prince, who had once before, with- 


out the leaſt provocation, driven him from his do- 
minions, taken poſſeſſion of his capital, routed his 


troops, and obliged him to pay a million of crowns, 


to indemnify him for the expenſe of this expedition: 
but he carefully avoided taking ſuch a ſtep as might 


expoſe him to another invaſion, and even refuſed to 
accede to the treaty of Peterſburgh, though it was ex- 
Preſsly defenſive ; the Caſus Fæderus being, his Pruſ- 
fian Majeſty's attacking either of the contracting 


parties. It appears, however, that Count de Bruhl, 
prime miniſter and favourite of the King of Poland, 
had, in conjunction with ſome of the Auſtrian mini, 
ſters, carried on certain ſcandalous intrigues, in order 
to embroil the King of Pruſſia with the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, between whom a benden een had long 


ſubſiſted. 


QC IV. His Pruffian Majeſty, perceiving the mi- 
litary preparations of the Court of Vienna, and 
having obtained intelligence of their ſecret negocia- 
tions with different powers of Europe, ordered M. 


de Klingraafe, his miniſter at the Imperial Court, to 


demand whether all thoſe preparations of war, on 


the frontiers of Sileſia, were deſigned againſt him, 


and what were the intentions of her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty? To this demand the Empreſs replied, That 

in the preſent juncture ſhe had found it neceſſary to 
make armaments, as well for her own defence as for 
that of her allies; but that they did not tend to the 
of any — or ſtate whate ver. The King, 
ar 


AGE GRE N. 


far from being ſatisfied with this general anſwer, ſent © HAP. 


freſh orders to Klingraafe, to repreſent, That after 
the King had diſſembled, as long as he thought con- 
ſiſtent with his ſafety and honour, the bad” deſigns 
imputed to the Empreſs would not ſuffer him longer 
to diſguiſe his ſentiments : that he was acquainted 
with the offenſive projects which the two courts had 
formed at Peterſburgh; that he knew they had en- 
ged to attack him ſuddenly with an army of two 
hundred thouſand men; a deſign which would have 
been executed in the ſpring of the year, had not the 
Ruſſian forces wanted recruits, their fleet mariners, 
and Livonia a ſufficient quantity of corn for their 
ſupport ; that he conſtituted the Empreſs arbiter of 
peace or war: if ſhe deſired the former, he required 
aclear and formal declaration, or poſitive aſſurance, 
that ſhe had no intention to attack him, either this 
year or the next; but he ſhould look upon an am- 
biguous anſwer as a declaration of war; and he 
called heaven to witneſs, that the Emprefs alone 
would be guilty of the innocent blood that ſhould 
be ſpilt, and all the diſmal conſequences that woos 
attend the commiſſion of hoſtilities. _ 
§ V. A declaration of this nature might hive pro- 
voked a leſs haughty court than that of Vienna, and, 
indeed, ſeems to have been calculated on purpoſe 
to exaſperate the pride of her Imperial Majeſty, 
whoſe anſwer he ſoon received to this effect: That 
his Majeſty the King of Pruſſia had already been em- 
ployed, for ſome time, in all kinds of the moſt con- 
ſiderable preparations of war, and the moſt diſquiet- 
ing with regard to the publick tranquillity, when he 
thou ght fit to demand explanations of her Majeſty, 
touching the military diſpoſitions that were mak- 
ing in her dominions ; diſpoſitions on which ſhe had 
not reſolved till after the preparations of his Pruſſian 
N had been made; that though her Majeſty, 
might have declined explaining herſelf on thofe 
ſubjects, which required no — ſhe had 


been 


— 
2 
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BOOK been, pleaſed to declare, with her own mouth, to M. 
. de Klingraafe, that the critical ſtate of publick affairs 
27 56. rendered the meaſures ſhe was taking abſolutely ne- 
1 ceſſary for her own ſafety, and that of her allies; ; 
but that, in other reſpects, they tended. to the pre- 
judice of no perſon whatſoever : that her Imperial 
Majeſty had undoubtedly a right to form what 
judgment, ſhe pleaſed on the circumſtances of the 
times; and likewiſe that it belonged to none but 
Herſelf to eſtimate her own danger: that her decla- 
ration was ſo clear, ſhe never imagined it could be 
thoughtotherwiſe: that being accuſtomed to receive, 
as well as to practiſe, the decorums which Sovereigns 
owe to each other, ſhe could, not hear without aſto- 
niſhment and ſenſibility the contents of the memo- 
rial now preſented, by M. de Klingraafe ; ſo. extra- . 
ordinary, both in the matter and "expreſſions, that 
ſhe would find herſelf under a neceſſity of tranſgreſ- 
ſing the bounds of that moderation which ſhe had pre- 
ſcribed to herſelf, were ſhe to anſwer the whole of 
its contents; beyertheleſs, ſhe thought proper to 
declare, that the information communicated to hjs 
Pruſſian Majeſty, of an offenſive alliance againſt him, 
ſubſiſting between herſelf and the Empreſs. of Ruſſia, 
together with the circumſtances and pretended ſti- 
pulations of that alliance, were abſolutly, falſe and 
torged, for no ſuch. treaty did exiſt, or ever had 
exiſted, She concluded with obſerving, that this 
declaration would enable all Europe to judge of what 
weight and quality thoſe dreadfulevents were which 
Klingraafe's memorial announced ; and to perceive 
that, in any caſe, they could not be imputed to her 
Imperial Majeſty. This anſwer, though ſeemingly 
explicit, was not deemed ſufficiently categorical, or, 
at leaſt, not ſuitable to the purpoſes of the King of 
N who, by his reſident at Vi 1enna, Once More 
declared, that if the Empreſs-Queen would ſign a 
poſitive aſſurance that ſhe would not attack his 


Pruſſian Majeſty, either this year or the next, he 
1 would 


not forbear taking the diſagreęable reſolution to en- 


«2.0.2. 6.5. th... 


would directly withdraw his troops, and let things be 
reſtored to their former footing. This demand was 
evaded, on pretence that ſuch an aſſurance could not 
be more binding than the ſolemn treaty by which he 
was already ſecured; a treaty which the Empreſs- 
Queen had no intention to violate. But, before an 
anſwer could be delivered, the King had actually 
invaded Saxony, and publiſhed his declaration againſt 
the Court of Vienna. The Court of Vienna believing 


that the King of Pruſſia was bent upon employing: 


his arms ſomewhere ; being piqued at the dictatorial 
manner in which his demands were conveyed; . un- 
willing to lay themſelves under further reſtrictions; 
apprehenſive of giving umbrage to their allies, and 


confident of having provided for their own ſecurity, 


reſolved to run the riſque: vf his reſentment, not 
without hopes of being indemnified in the courſe 
of the war, for that part of Sileſia which the Queen 
had been obliged to cede in the treaty of Breſlau. 

VI. Both fides being thus prepared, and per- 
haps equally eager for action, the King of Pruſſia 
would no longer ſuſpend his operations, and the 
ſtorm fell firſt upon Saxony. He refolved to pene- 
trate through that country into Bohemia, and eyen 
to take poſſeſſion of it as a frontier, as well as for 
the convenience of ingreſs and egreſs to and from 
the Auſtrian dominions. Beſides, he had reaſon to 
believe the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, was 
connected with the Czarina and the Empreſs-Queen ; 
therefore, he thought it would be impolitick to leave 
that Prince in any condition to give him the leaſt 
diſturbance. His army entered the Saxon territory 
towards the latter end of Auguſt, when he publiſhed 
a declaration, importing, that the unjuſt conduct 
and dangerous views of the Court of Vienna againſt 
his Majeſty's dominions laid him under the neceſſity 
of taking proper meaſures for protecting his terri- 
tories and ſubjects; that for this purpoſe he could 


ter 
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Bookter with his troops the hereditary dominions of his 
m. Majeſty the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony: but 


1756. 


tember. Here 


he proteſted before God and man, that on eine 
of hjs perſonal eſteem and friendſhip for that Prince, 
he would not have proceeded to this extremity, had 
he not been forced to it by the laws of war, the 
fatality of the preſent conjuncture, and the neceſſity 
of providing for the defence and ſecurity of his ſub- 


jects. He reminded the publick of the tenderneſs 
with which he had treated the Elector of Saxony, 


during the campaign of the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty-four, and of the bad conſequences 
reſulting to that Monarch from his engagements with 
the enemies of -Pruſſia. He declared that the ap- 
prehenſions of being expoſed again to ſuch enter- 


we % 


Prifes, had obliged him to take thoſe precautions 


which, prudence dictated: but he protefted in the 
oo) jam manner, that he had no hoſtile views 
againſt his Poliſh Majeſty, or his dominions: that 
his troops did not enter Saxony as enemies, and he 
had taken care that they ſhould obſerve the beſt or- 
der, and the moſt exact diſcipline :, that he defired 
nothing more ardently, than the happy minute that 
ſhould procure him the ſatisfaftion of reſtoring to 
his Poliſh Majeſty his hereditary, dominions, which 


he had ſeized only as a facred depofitum. By his 


miniſter at Dreſden, he had demanded a free paſ- 
fage for his forces. through the, Saxon dominions ; 
and this the King of Poland was ready to grant, 
with reaſonable limitations, to be ſettled by commiſ- 
faries appointed for that purpoſe. But theſe were 
formalittes which did. not at all ſuit with his Pruſſian 
Majeſty's diſpoſition or deſign. Even before this 
requiſition was made, a body of his troops, amount- 
ing to fifteen thoufand, under the command of Prince 


Ferdinand, brother to the Duke of Brunſwick, took 


. * 


poſſeſſion of N on the twentieth day of Sep- 
| | publiſhed a declaration, figni- 
fying that it was his Pruſſian Majeſty's intention to 
8 | conſider 


GOR NH. 


conſider and defend the inhabitants of that Electo- 


rate as if they were his own ſubjects; and that he 
had given preciſe orders to his troops to obſerve the 
moſt exact diſcipline. As the firſt mark of his af- 
fection, he ordered them to provide the army with 
all forts of proviſion, according to a certain rate, 
on pain of military execution. That ſame evening 
notice was given to the corporation of merchants, 


that their deputies ſhould pay all taxes and cuſtoms 


to the King of Pruſſia: then he took poſſeſſion. of 
the cuſtom-houſe, and exciſe-office, and ordered the 
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magazines of corn and meal to be. opened for the 


uſe of his ſoldiers... i [4 

S VII. The King of Poland, apprehenſive of ſuch 
a viſitation, had ordered all the troops of his electo- 
rate to leave their quarters, and aſſemble in a ſtrong 


camp marked out for them, between Pirna and Ko- 


nigſtein, which was entrenched, and provided with 
a numerous train of artillery. Thither the King of 
Poland repaired, with his two ſons Xaverius and 
Charles; but the Queen and the reſt of the royal 


family remained at Dreſden. Of this capital his 


Pruſhan Majeſty, with the bulk of his army, took 
poſſeſſion on the eighth day of September, when he 
was viſited by Lord Stormont, the Engliſh Ambaſ- 


ſador at that court, accompanied by Count Salmour, 


a Saxon minſter, who, in his Maſter's name, pro- 
poſed a neutrality. - The King of Pruſſia profeſſed 


| himſelf extremely well pleaſed with the propoſal; 


and, as the moſt-convincing proof of his neutrality, 
deſired the King of Poland would ſeparate his army, 
by ordering his troops to return to their former quar- 
ters. His Poliſh Majeſty did not like to be ſo tu- 
tored in his own dominions: he depended for his 
own ſafety more upon the valour and attachment 
of his troops thus afſembled, than upon the friend- 
ſhip of a Prince who had invaded his dominions, 
and ſequeſtered his revenue without provocation; 
and he truſted too much to the ſituation'of his camp 
9 at 
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5 O O Eat Pirna, which was deemed impregnable. In che 


Au. mean time, the King of Pruſſia fixed his head-quar- 
7756. ters at Seidlitz, about half a German league diſtant 


” 
* 


from Pirna, and poſted his army in ſuch a manner, 
as to be able to intercept all convoys of proviſion 


defigned for the Saxon camp: his forces extended 


on the right towards the frontiers of Bohemia, and 
the vanguard actually ſeized the paſſes that lead to 
the circles of Satzer and Leutmeritz, in that king- 
dom; while Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick marched 
with a body of troops along the Elbe, and took poſt 
at this laſt place without oppoſition. At the ſame 


time, the King covered his own dominions, by aſ- 


ſembling two conſiderable bodies in Upper and 


Lower Sileſia, which occupied the paſſes that com- 


municated with the circles of Buntzlau and Koningſ- 

ratz. Hoſtilities were commenced on the thir- 
reenth day of September, by a detachment of Pruſſian 
huſſars, who attacked an Auſtrian eſcorte to a con- 
voy of proviſions, deſigned for the Saxon camp; 


and having routed them, carried off a conſiderable 


number oſ loaded waggons. The magazines at 
Dreſden were filled with an immenſe quantity of 
proviſion and forage for the Pruſſian army, and the 
bakers were ordered to prepare a' vaſt quantity of 
bread, for which purpoſe thirty new ovens were 
erected. When the King of Pruſſia firſt arrived at 
Dreſden, he lodged at the houſe of the Countels 
Moczinſka; and gave orders that the Queen and 
Royal Family of Poland, ſhould be treated with all 
due veneration and reſpect“: even while the Saxon 

| | ee camp 

Is Majeſty ſeems to have abated of this reſpect in the ſequel, c 


ve may believe the aſſertions of his Poliſh Majeſty's Queen, and the 


Court of Vienna, who. affirmed, that ſentinels were polted within the 
palace where the Queen and Royal Family reſided; as alſo at the 


door of the ſecret cabinet, where tne papers relating to foreign tranſ- 


actions were depoſited. The keys of this cabinet were ſeized, and 
all the writings demanded. The whole Saxon miniſtry were dil- 
charged from their reſpective employments, and a new commiſſion 
was eſtabliſhed by the King of Pruſſia for the adminiſtration of affairs 


in general. When the Queen entreated this Prince to remove the 
* lentinels 


conte EA: 15 


camp was blocked up on every ſide, he ſometimes c HAP. 
permitted 'a waggon, loaded with freſh proviſion VI. 
and game, to paſs unmoleſted, for the uſe of his f 
Poliſh Majeſty. "PETS FOUND 3172070 38 

S VIE. During theſe tranſactions, the greateſt 
part. of the Pruſſian army advanced into Bohemia, 
under the command of Veldt-Mareſchal Keith“, 
who reduced the town and palace of Tetchen, took 
poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, and encamped near Aul- 
fig, a ſmall town in Bohemia, at no great diſtance 
from the Imperial army, amounting to fifty thou- 
ſand men, commanded by Count Brown, an officer 
of Iriſh extract, who had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty having left a conſiderable body 
of troops for the blockade of Pirna, aſſumed in per- 
ſon the command of Mareſchal Keith's corps, and 
advanced to give battle to the enemy. On the 
twenty- ninth day of September he formed his troops 
in two columns, and in the evening arrived with his 
van at Welmina, from whence he ſaw the Auſtrian 
army poſted with its right at Lowoſchutz, and its 


7 55. 


ſentinels poſted within tlie palace, and contiguous paſſages, agreeably 
to his aſſurances, that all due reſpe& ſhould be obſerved towards the 
Royal Family, the King ordered the guards to be doubled, and ſent 
an officer to demand of her Majeſty the keys of the ſecret cabinet. 
The Queen obtained the officer's conſent, that the doors ſhould be 
ſealed up; but afterwards he returned with orders to break them 
open: then her Majeſty placing herſelf before the door, ſaid, the 
truſted ſo much to the promiſe of the King of Pruſſia, that ſhe could 
not believe he had given ſuch orders. The officer declaring that his 
orders were poſitive, and that he durſt not diſobey them, ſhe continued 
in the ſame place, declaring, that if violence was to be uſed, he muſt 
begin with her. The officer returning to acquaint the King with 
what had paſſed, her Majeſty conjured the Miniſters of Pruſſia and 
England to remind his Majeſty of his promiſe; but her repreſenta- 
tions had no effect; the officer returned with freſh orders to ule force, 
in ſpite of the oppoſition ſhe might make againſt it in perſon. The 
Queen, finding herſelf in danger of her life, at length withdrew : 
the doors were forced, the cheſts broke open, and all the papers ſeized. 


Brother to the Earl Mareſchal of Scotland, a gentleman who had 
ſignaliaed himſelf as a General in the Ruſſian army, and was ac- 
counted one of the beſt officers of his time; not more admired for 
tis warlike genius, than amiable in his diſpoſition. le 
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BO o kleft towards the Egra. Having occupied with ſix 
III. battalions a hollow way, and ſome riſing grounds, 
> which commanded the town of Lowoſchutz, he re- 


5 3756, 


mained all night under arms at Welmina; and on 
the firſt day of October, early in the morning, formed 
his whole army in order of battle; the firſt line, 
conſiſting of the infantry, occupying two hills, and 
a bottom betwixt them; the ſecond line being 
formed of ſome battalions, and the third compoſed 
of the whole cavalry. The Auſtrian General had 


taken poſſeſſion of Lowoſchutz, with a great body 
of infantry, and placed a battery of cannon in front 


of the town: he had formed his cavalry chequer- 
wiſe, in a line between Lowoſchutz, and the village 
of Sanſchitz; and poſted about two thouſand Croats 
and irregulars in the vineyards and avenues on his 
right. The morning was darkened with. a thick 


fog, which vaniſhed about ſeven: then the Pruſſian 


cayalry advanced to attack the enemy's. horſe ; but 
received ſuch a fire from the irregulars, poſted in 
vineyards and ditches, as well as from a numerous 
artillery, that they were-obliged to retire for pro- 
tection to the rear of the Pruſſian infantry and can- 
non. There, being formed, and led back to the 
charge, they made an impreſſion on the Auſtrian 
cavalry, and drove the irregulars, and other bodies 
of infantry, from the ditches, defiles, and vineyards 
which they poſſeſſed: but they ſuffered ſo ſeverely 
in this dangerous ſervice, that the King ordered them 


to re- aſcend the hill, and take poſt again behind the 


infantry, from whence they no more advanced. In 
the mean time, a furious cannonading was main- 


tained on both ſides with confiderable effect. At 


length the left of the Pruſſian infantry was ordered 


to attack the town of Lowoſchutz in flank ; but met 


with a very warm reception, and in all likelihood, 


would have miſcarried, had not Veldt-Mareſchal 


Keith headed them in perſon: when he drew his 


ſword, 
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winter into the electorate 
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was given to underſtand, chat all their poder and 


with'a cheerful countenance, ſaid he was very glad 0 


they had no: more ammunition, being well aſſured 


ſhot were exhauſted: hee turned immediately to them 


the enemy could not withſtand them at puſh of bay- 
onet; ſo ſaying, he advahced at their head, and, 

driving the Auſtrians from Lowoſchutz, ſer the 
ſuburbs on fire. The infantry had been already 


obliged: to quit the eminence on the right; and now 


their whole army retired to Budin, on the other fide; 
of the Egra. Some priſoners,” colours, and pieces 
of cannon, were taken on both ſides; and the loſs 
of each might amount to two thouſand five hundred 
killed and wounded: ſo that, on the whole, it was 
a drawn battle, though both Generals claimed the 
victory. The detail of the action, publiſhed at 
Berlin, declares, that the King of Pruſſia not only 
gained the battle, but that fame-day-eſtabliſhed his 
head: quarters at Lowoſchutz: whereas the Auſtrian 
Gazette affirms, that the Mareſchal Count Brown 
obliged his Pruſſian Majeſty to retire, and remained 
all night on the field of battle; but next day, finding 
his troops in want of water, he repaired to the camp 
of Budin. If the battle was at all deciſive, the ad- 
yantage certainly fell to the Auſtrians; for his Pruſ- 
han Majeſty, who, in all probability, had hoped to 
winter at Prague, was obliged, by the oppoſition 
he met with, to reſign his 78 and retreat before 
Saxony. 
IX. The Pruſſian army Ning: rejoined that 


body which had been left to block up the Saxons at 


Firm, his Poliſh Majeſty and his troops were re- 
duced' to ſuch extremity of want, that ĩt became i- 
diſpenſably neceſſary either to attempt an eſcape, or 
ſurrender to the King of Pruſſia. The former part 
of the alternative was choſen, and the plan con- 
certed with Count Brown, the Auſtrian General, 
who, | in order. to facilitate the execution, advanced 


Vol. Iv. 'C privately 


I 
ſword, and told them he would lead them on, he cn A P. 


VI. 
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Boo k privately with a body of troops to Lichtendorf, near 
III., Schandeau; but the junction could not be effected. 
e on the fourteenth day of October the Saxons threw a 
bridge of boats over the Elbe, near Konigſte in, to 
which caſtle they removed all their artillery; then 
ſtriking their tents in the night, paſſed the river undiſ- 
covered by the enemy. They continued to retreat 
with alpoſableexpedition; but the roads were fo bad, 
they made little pro Next day, when part of 
them had advanced — half way up a hill oppoſite 
to Konigſtein, and the reſt were entangled in a narrow 
plain, where there was no room to act, they per- 
ceived that the Pruſſians were in poſſeſſion of all the 
and found themſelves ſurrounded on every 
Gde, fainting with hunger and fatigue, and deſtitute 
of every convenience In this deplorable condition 
they remained, when the King of Poland, from the 
fortre ef Konigſtein, a ſent a letter to his General, 
the Velit-Maseſchal Count Rutowſki, veſting him 
witk full and diſcretionary power to ſurrender, or 
take: ſuek other meaſures as he ſhauld judge mold 
conducive: to the preſervation of the officers and 
ee By this time Count Brown had retired £0 
{71715 947 The letter was ta the Wen 1 + 

ce; - Veld-Moraſebal Count Rutowſk i, 
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KH „It is not without extreme ſorro 1 unden d the d kde 
Hl ſituatiön, en at a chain of e adore for «por reſt 
„ | fi my Ge 1 and my whole army; but we muſt acquieſce in the 
. ee Provi ance, and conſole ourſelves with the reftitude 
| 9 ntiments an intentions. They would force me, it ſeems, 
I as ve ine to underſtand by Major-General the Baron de Dy- 
A herrn, to ſubmit to conduians dhe more ſevere; in agen en as the 
5 mba become e neceſſitous. I cann ar them men- 
#3 $N ok fr ee Monarch; et I will live; ſueh will die; and 
i Iwill butbelice and die with honour. The fate of my army I leave 
8 7 our diſcretion. Let your Council of War determine whe- 
3 ther you ISLES ſurrender priſoners: of war, fall by the ſword, or die 
. REFERS May your refolvtions, if poſſible, be conducted by hu- 
4 m. e atever they may be, i have no longer any ſhare in them: 
2 and 1 declar are you, mall not be anſwerable for aught but one thing, 
3 namely, hot to carry arms againſt, me or my allies. I pray God 
a may have: you, Mr.” Mateſcbal, in his holy keeping. Given at Ko- 
o ien the 24th: of October, 1766. 
. _ « AUGPSTUS, Rex.” 
4 > TS'th&Veldi-Sharetcha the Count Rmowlki,” © | 
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Budin, ſo that there 1 was no COTA left. A capitu- CHAP. 
lation was demanded : but; in effect, the whole VI. 
Saxon army was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion : 8 
and the ſoldiers were afterwards, by compulſion, 1 . 
corporated with the troops of Pruſſia. The King 
of Poland being thus deprived of his electoral domi- 
nions, his troops, arms, arillery, and ammunition, 
thought it high time to provide for his own ſafety, 
| and retired -with all expedition to Poland. His 
Pruſſian Majeſty cantoned his forces in the neigh- 
bourhood of Seidlitz, and along the Elbe towards 
Dreſden. His other army, which had entered 
Bohemia, 'under the command of the Count de 
Ichwerin, retired to the confines of the county of 
Glatz, where they were diſtributed in quarters of 
cantonment ; ſo that this ſhort campaign was finiſhed 
by, the beginning of Noyember. 
| X. Ti he King of Poland, in his diſtreſs, did 
not Fr to implore the aſſiſtance and mediation of 
neutral powers. His miniſter at the Hague, pre- 
ſented a memorial to the States-General, complain- 
ing, that the invaſion of Saxony was one of thoſe 
attacks againſt the law of nations, which, from the 
great reſpect due to this law, demanded the aſſiſtance 
of every power intereſted in the preſervation of its 
own liberty and independency. He obſerved, that 
from the firſt glimpſe of miſunderſtanding between 
the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, he had expreſsly 
enjained his miniſters at all the Courts of Europe to 
declare, that it was his firm reſolution, in the preſent 
conjuncture of affairs, to obſerve the ſtricteſt neu- 
trality. He repreſented that a free and neutral 
ſtate had been, in the midſt of peace, invaded by 
an enemy, who diſguiſed himſelf, der the maſque 


of friendſhip, without alledging the leaſt complaint, 
or any pretenſion whatſoever ; but founding himſclt 
ſolely on his own convenience, made himſelf maſter, 
by armed force, of all the cities and towns of the 
8 4 diſmantling ſome, and fortifying . : 
Bs 4 t 
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5 o OK that he had diſarmed the Burghers; carried off the 
I. Magiſtrates as hoſtages for the payment of unjuſt 
and enormous contributions of proviſions and forage; 
ſeized the coffers, confiſcated the revenues of the 
Electorate, broke open the arſenals, and tranſported 
the arms and artillery to his own town of Magde - 
burgh; aboliſhed the Privy- council, and, inſtead 
of the lawful government, eſtabliſhed a directory, 
which acknowledged no other law but his own arbi- 
trary will. He gave them to underſtand, that all 
theſe proceedings were no other than preliminar' ies 
to the unheard- of treatment which was reſcrved for 
a Queen, whoſe virtues ought to have commanded 
reſpect, even from her enemies: that, from the 
hands of that auguſt princeſs, the archives of the 
tate were forced away by menaces and violences, 
notwithſtanding the ſecurity which her Majeſty had 
promiſed. herſelf under the protection of all laws, 
human and divine ; and notwithſtanding the repeated 
aſſurances given by the King of Prufſia, that not 
only her perſon, and the place of her. reſidence, 
ſhould be abſolutely ſafe, but that even the Pruſſian 
garriſon ſhould be under her direction. He obſerved, 
3 | that a Prince who declared himſelf protector of the 
F Proteſtant religion had begun the war, by cruſhing 
= the very ſtate to. which that religion owes its eſta- 
5 bliſhment, and the preſervation of its moſt invalu- 
able rights; that he had broke through the moſt re- 
ſpectable laws which conſtitute the union of the Ger- 
manick body, under colour of a defence which the 
E Empire ftood in no need of except againſt himſelf: 
5 that the King of Pruſſia, while he inſiſts on having 
8 | entered Saxony as a friend, demands his army, the 
adminiſtration of his dominions, and, in a word, 
the facrifice of his whole electorate; and that the 
Pruſſian directory, in the declaration of motives, 
' publiſhed under the noſe of a Prince to whom friend- 
ſhip was pretended, thought it ſuperfluous to alledge 
even any pretext, to colour the uſurpation of 
cerricories 
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territories: and revenues — Though this was certainly: C H A P, 
the caſe, in his Pruſſian Majeſty's firſt expoſition of | 
motives, the omiſſion was afterwards ſupplied, in 2536. 
a ſubſequent memorial to the States-General; in 
which he charged the King of Poland, as an ac- 
complice in, if not an acceſſary to, the treaty of 
Peterſburgh; and even taxed him with having agreed 
to a partition of ſome Pruſſian territories, when they 
ſhould be conquered. This treaty of partition, 
however, appears to have been made in time of 
actual war, before all cauſe of ues was removed 
by the peace of Dreſden. 
$ XI. While the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies 
were in the field, their reſpective Miniſters were not 
idle at Ratiſbon, where three Imperial decrees were 
ubliſhed againſt his Pruſſian Majeſty: the firſt, 
1 that prince to withdraw his troops from 
the electorate of Saxony: the ſecond, commanding 
all the vaſſals of the Empire employed by the King 
of Pruſſia to quit that ſervice immediately; and the 
third, forbidding the Members of the Empire to 
ſuffer any levies of ſoldiers, for the Pruſſian ſervice, 
to be raiſed within their reſpective juriſdictions. The 
French miniſter declared to the Diet, that the pro- 
ceedings of his Pruſſian Majeſty having diſcloſed to 
the world the project concerted between that prince 
and the King of England, to excite in the Empire 
a religious war, which might be favourable to their 
particular views, his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in con- 
ſequence of his engagement with the Empreſs- 
Queen, and many other princes of the Empire, be- 
ing reſolved to ſuccour them in the moſt efficacious 
manner, would forthwith ſend ſuch a number of 
troops to their aid, as might be thought neceſſary to 
preſerve the liberty of the Germanick body. On 
the other hand, the Pruſſian Miniſter aſſured the 
Diet, that his maſter would very ſoon produce the 
proofs that were come to his hands of the plan con- 
certed by the Courts of Vienna and Dreſden, for the 
Cc 3 ſubverſion 
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B 0 0 x ſubverſion of his cle&oral houſe, and for impoſing 
"HE. upon him a yoke, which ſeemed to threaten the 
1756, Whole . 3 "Ty 

$ XII. About the ſame time, the Ruſſian reſident 
at the Hague communicated to the States-General 
a declaration from his miſtreſs, importing, that her 
Imperial Macky naving ſeen a memorial preſented 
at the Court of Vienna by the King of Pruffia's En- 
voy Extraordinary, was thereby convinced. that his 
Pruſſian Majeſty's intention was to 0 8 the terri- 
tories of the Empreſs-Queen; in which cafe, ſhe 
the Czarina) was inevitably obliged to ſuccour her 
ally with all her forces ; for which end ſhe had or- 
dered all her troops in Livonia to be forthwith aſ- 
ſembled on the frontiers, and hold themſelves in 
readineſs to march: that, moreover, the Ruſſian 
Admiralty had bgen enjoined to provide immedi- 
_ ately a ſufficient number of galliesfor tranſporting a 
large body of troops to Lubeck. The miniſters of 
of the Empreſs- Queen, both at the Hague and at 
London, delivered memorials to the States-General 
and his Britannick Mijeſty, demanding the ſuccours 
which theſe two powers were bound to afford the 
_ Houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but their High Mightineſſes kept warily aloof, by 
dint of evaſion, and the King of Great-Britain was 
far otherwiſe engaged. The invaſion of Saxony 
had wellnigh W tragedies in the Royal family 
of France. The Dauphineſs, who was far advanced 
in her pregnancy, no ſooner learned the diſtreſsful 
circumſtances of her parents, the King and Queen 
of Poland, than ſhe was ſeized with violent fits 
which occaſioned a miſcarriage, and brought her life 
into the moſt imminent danger. The Pruſſian Mi- 
niſter was immediately ordered to quit Verſailles; 
and directions were diſpatched to the French Mikifter 
at Berlin, to retire from that Court without taking 
leave. Finally, the Emperor of Germany con- 
cluded à new convention with the French King, re- 
8 ulating 


S 


— en 
he — in all the uſual forms, the affiſtance bf _ 
the Getmatiick body, as guarantee of the pragma- 
tick ſanction and treaty * Dreſden; and Sweden 
was alſo addreſſed on the fame ſubjec m. 
XIII. The King ef Pruſſia did Ade pa 

bear all the imputations that were fixed upon his con- 
duct. His miniſter at the Hague preſented a me- 
morial, in anſwer to that of the Saxon reſident, in 


which he accuſed the Court of Dreſden of having 


adopted every part of the ſcheme which his enemies 
had formed for his deſtruction. He affirmed that 
the Saxon Miniſters had, in all the courts of Europe, 
played off every engine of unwarrantable politicks, 
in order to pave the way for the execution of their 
project: that they had endeavoured to give an 
odious turn to his moſt innocent actions: that they 
had ſpared neither malicious inſinuations, nor even 
the moſt atrocious calumnies, to alienate all the 
world from his Majeſty, and raife up enemies againſt 
him every where. He ſaid, he had received infor- 
mation that the Court of Saxony intended to let his 
troops paſs freely, and aſterwards wait for events of 
which they might avail thetnfelves, either by joining 
His enemies, or making a diverſion in his domi- 
nions: that in ſuch a ſituation he could not avoid 
having recourſe to the only means which were left 
him for preventing his inevitable ruin, by putting it 
out of the power: of Saxony to increaſe the number 
of his enemies. He aſſerted, that all the meaſures 
he had purſued in that electorate were but the neceſ- 
ſary conſequences of the firſt reſolution he was forced 
to take for his own preſervation: that he had done 
nothing but deprived the Court of Saxony of the 
means of hurting him; and this had been done with 


all poſſible moderation: that the country enjoyed all 


the ſecurity and all the quiet which could be expected 
in the very midſt of peace, the Pruſſian troops ob- 
a the moſt exact diſcipline: that all — 
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> BO Fo k. was ſhewn to the Queen of Poland, who had been 
prevailed upon, by the moſt ſuitable repreſentations, 
1756, 80 ſuffer ſome papers to be taken from the Paper 
Office, -of, which his Pruſſian Majeſty already bad 
copies; and thought it neceſſary, to-alcertain the 
dangerous deſign; of the Saxon Miniſtry againſt him, 
to ſecure the originals ; the exiſtence and reality of 
which might otherwiſeſf have been denied. He ob- 
ſerved, that every man has a right to prevent the 
_ : miſchief. with which he is threatened and to retort 
| it upon its author; and that neither the,conſtitutions. 
nor the laws of the empire could obſtruct the exer- 
tion of a right ſo ſuperior, to all others as that of 
ſelf-preſervation and ſelf-defence, eſpecially when 
the depoſitory of theſe laws is ſo cloſely. united to 
- the enemy, as manifeſtly. t to abuſe bis. power: in her 
aut. 
8 XIV. But the moſt important fiep which his 
Pruſſian Majeſty took in his own juſtification; was 
that of publiſhing another memorial, ſpecifying the 
conduct of the Courts of Vienna and Saxony, and 
their dangerous deſigns. againſt his erſon and inte- 
reſt bree der, with the, original documents adduced 
as Proo of theſe ſiniſter intentions. As a know- 
ledge of «theſe. pieces is requiſite to form a diſtinct 
| _ ade, of. the motives Which produced the dreadful 
war upon the continent, it will not be amiſs to uſher 
the ſu Bane of. noo the reader ac quaintance. 
His Pruſſian Majeſty.affirms, that to arrive at the 
mT ſource, of, the vaſt plan upon which-the Courts of 
Vienna and Saxony had been employed againſt him 
ever ſince the peace of Dreſden, we muſt trace it as 
fat back as the war which preceded this peace: that 
.. the. fond hopes whch the two allied courts had con- 
= ceived upon the ſucceſs of the campaign in the year 
odo thouſand ſeven hundred. and forty- four, gave 
. occaſion to a treaty of eventual partition, ſtipulating 
that the Court of Vienna ſhould poſſeſs the duchy of 
iP | S * ſhe. county of Glatz; while the King of 
= Cog 5 Poland, 


Gtoe s Ea, 2 


of Magdeburgh and Croiſſen; the circles of Zulli- 


chow and Swibus, together with the Pruſſian part of 


Luſatia: that after the peace of Dreſden, concluded 


in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- 
five, there was no further room for a treaty of this 
nature: yet the Court of Vienna propoſed to that 
of Saxony a new alliance, in which the treaty of 
eventual partition ſhould be renewed: but this laſt 


thought it neceſſary, in the firſt place, to give a 
greater conſiſtency to. their plan, by grounding it 


upon an alliance between the Empreſs- Queen and 


the Czarina. Accordingly, theſe two powers did, 
in fact, conclude a defenſive alliance at Peterſburgh 
in the courſe of the enſuing year: but the body, or 
oſtenſible part of this treaty, was compoſed merely 
with-a view to conceal from the knowledge of the 
publick ſix ſecret articles, the fourth of which was 
levelled ſingly againſt Pruſſia, according to the exact 
copy. of it, which appeared among the documents. 
In this article, the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia ſets out with a proteſtation, that ſhe will 
religiouſly obſerve the treaty of Dreſden: but ex- 


plains her real way of thinking upon the ſubje& a a 


little lower, in the following terms: If the King 
<« of Pruſſia ſnould be the firſt to depart from this 
c peace, by attacking either her Majeſty the Em- 


cc preſs-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, or her 


« Majeſty the Empreſs of Ruſſia, or even the Re- 
e publick of Poland; in all theſe caſes, the rights 
* of the Empreſs-Queen to Sileſia, and the county 


of Glatz would again take place, and recover 
ce their full effect: the two contracting parties 


« ſhould matually aſſiſt each other with ſixty thou- 


« ſand men to atchieve theſe conqueſts,” The 


* 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, ſhould ſhare the duchies c # Ap. 


VI. 
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King obſerves upon this article, that every war 


which can ariſe between him and Ruſſia, or the 
Republick of Poland, would be looked upon as a 


manifeſt infraction of the peace of Dreſden, and a 
revival 


—— 
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» bd K feVwal ef the rights of the Houſe vf Auſtria to Si- 


1e$#'; though neither Ruſſia nor the Republick of 
” Poland'is at all concerned in the treaty of Dreſden; 


and though che latter, with which the King lived in 
the rn6oſt intimate friendſhip, was not even in alli- 
ance with the Court of Vienna: that, according to 
the principles of the law of nature, received among 
all civilized nations, the moſt the Court of Vienna 
could be authoriſed to do in fuch cafes, would be to 


fend thoſe fuccours to her allies which are due to 
them by treaties, without her having the leaſt pre- 


tence on that account, to free herſelf from the par- 


ticular engagements ſubſiſting between her and the 


King: he appealed, therefore, to the judgment of 
the impartial world, whether in this, ſecret article 
the contracting powers had kept within the bounds 
of a defenſive alliance; or whether this article did 
not rather contain a plan of an offenſive alliance 


againft the King of Pruſſia. He affirmed it was 


obvious, from this article, that the Court of Vienna, 
had prepared three pretences for the recovery of 
Stleſia; and that the thought to attain her end, 


either by provoking the King to commence hoſtili- 


ties againſt her, or to kindle a war between his 
Majelty and Ruſſia, by her ſecret intrigues and ma- 


chinations: he alledged that the Court of Saxony, 


being invited to accede to this alliance, eagerly ac- 
cepred the invitation; furniſhed its miniſters at 


HFxrerſburgh with full powers fot that purpoſe ; and 
ordered them to declare that their miſter was not 
otily ready to accede to the treaty itſelf, but alſe to 


the fecret articte agaifiſt Pruſſia; and to join in the 


_ regulations made by the two Courts, provided effec- 
_ Tha] meaſures ſhould be taken, as well for the ſecu- 


rity of Saxony, as for its indemnification and recom- 


Pence, in proportion to the efforts and progreſs that 
might be made: that the Court of Dreſden declared, 

if upon any Treth attack from the King of Pruſſia, the 
Empreſs⸗Queen ſhould, by their aſſiſtance, not only 


reconquer 
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reconquer -Sitefia, and the county of Glatz, but Cn 
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alſo reduce him within narrow bounds, the King of VI. 
Poland, as Elector of Saxony, would abide by the "DT 


artition formerly ſtipulated between him and the 
Eup reiz Qladea. He alſo declared that Count Loſs, 
the Saxon Miniſter at Vienna, was charged to open 
2 private negociation for ſettling an eventual parti- 
tion of the conqueſt which might be made on 
Pruſſia, by laying down, as the baſis of it, the 
treaty of Leipſick, ſigned on the eighteenth day of 
May, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-five, as would appear by the documents affixed; 
He owned it had been ſuppoſed, through the whole 
of this negociation, that the King of Pruſſia ſhould 
be the aggreſſor againſt the Court of Vienna; but 
he inſiſted, that even in this cafe the King of Po- 
land could have no right to make conqueſts on his 
Pruſſian Majeſty. - He likewiſe acknowledged, that 
the Court of Saxony had not yet acceded in form to 


ehe treaty of Peterſburgh; but he obſerved, its 
allies were given to underſtand again and again, that 


it was ready to accede without reſtriction, whenever 
this could be done without riſque ;- and the advan- 


tages to be gained ſhould be ſecured in its favour: 


circumſtances proved by divers authentick docu- 
ments, particularly by'a letter from Count Flemin 


to Count de Bruhl, informing him that Count Uhle- 


field had charged him torepreſent afreſh to his court, 
that they could not take roo ſecure meaſures againſt 
the ambitious views of the King of Pruſſia; that 
Saxony, in particular, ought to be cautious, as be- 
ing the moſt expoſed: that it was of the higheſt 
importance to ſtrengthen their old engagements, 
upon the footing propoſed by the late Count de 


Farrach, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


and forty- five; a ſtep which might be taken on ac- 
caſion of his Poliſh Majeſty's acceſſion to the treaty 
of Peterſburgh. The anſwer of Count Bruhl to this 


1 not 
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oo k not averſe to treat in the utmoſt ſecrecy with the 
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Court of Vienna about ſuccours, by private and 
confidential declarations relating to the fourth ſecret 
article of the treaty of Peterſburgh, on condition of 
reaſonable terms and advantages, which in this caſe 
ovght to be granted to his Majeſty. He quoted 
other diſpatches to prove the unwillingneſs of his 
Poliſh Majeſty to declare himſelf until the King of 
Pruſſia ſhould be attacked, and his forces divided; 
and that this fcruple was admitted by the allies of 
Saxony. From theſe premiſes he deduced this infe- 
rence, that the Court of Dreſden, without. having 
acceded in form to the treaty of Peterſburgh, was 
not lefs an accomplice in the dangerous deſigns 
which the Court of Vienna had grounded upon this 
treaty; and that having been diſpenſed with from a 
formal concurrence, it had only waited for that mo- 
ment when it might, without running any great 
rxque, conquer in effect, and ſhare the ſpoils of its 
neighbour. In expeCtation of this period, he ſaid, 
the Auſtrian and Saxon Miniſters laboured in con- 
cert and underhand with the more ardour, to bring 
the Cuſus Faderis into exiſtence; for it being laid 
down as a principle in the treaty, that any war what- 


ever between him and Ruſſia would authoriſe the 


Empreſs- Queen to take Silefia, there was nothing 
more to be done but to kindle ſuch a war; for which 
purpoſe no method was found more proper than that 
of embroiling the King with the Empreſs of Ruſſia; 
and to provoke that Princeſs with all ſorts of falſe 
infinuations, impoſtures, and the moſt atrocious 
calomnies, in laying to his Majeſty's charge a variety 


of deſigns, ſometimes againſt Ruſſia, and even the 


perſon of the Czarina; ſometimes views upon Po- 
land, and ſometimes intrigues in Sweden. By theſe 


and other ſuch contrivances, he affirmed they had 


kindled the animoſity of the Empreſs to ſuch a de- 
gree, that in a council held in the month of Octo- 


ber, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fiſty . three, ſhe had reſolved to attack the King of 


Pruſſia, 


. —_ 
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| ſhould fall up 
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Pruſſia, without any further diſcuſſion, whether he C R AP. 


of them ſhould begin with him : a reſolution which 
for that time was fruſtrated by their want of ſeamen 
and magazines ; but the preparations were continned 
under pretence' of keeping themſelves in a condition 
to fulfil their engagements, contracted in the Laſt 
ſubſidiary convention with England; and when all 
were finiſhed, the ſtorm would fall on the King of 
XV. This is the ſubſtance of that famous me- 
morial publiſhed by his Pruſſian Majeſty, to Wich 
the juſtifying pieces or authentick documents were 
annexed ; 821 to which a circumſtantial anfwer was 
exhibited by the partiſans of her Imperial Majeſty. 
Specious reaſons may, doubtleſs, be adduced on 
either Tide of almoſt any difpute, by writers of inge- 


nuity: but, in examining this conteſt, it muſt be 
allowed, that both ſides adopted illicit practices. 


The Empreſs- Queen and the Elector of Saxony Rad 
certainly a right to form defenfive treaties for their 


own preſervation; and without all doubt, it was 
their intereſt and their duty to ſecure themſelves 


from the enterpriſes of ſuch a formidable neighbour: 


but, at the ſame time, the contracting parties ſeem 
to Have carried their views much farther than defen- 


ſive meaſures. Perhaps the Court of Vienna conſi- 


dered the ceſſion of Sileſia as a circumſtance altoge- 
ther compulſive, and, therefore, not binding againſt 
the rights of natural 1 78 She did not at all doubt 
that the King of Pru 

ambition and great warlike power, to take ſome ſtep 
which might be juſtly interpreted into an infraction 


ja would be tempted by his 


of the treaty of Dreſden; and in that caſe ſhe was 


determined to avail herſelf of the confederacy ſhe 


had formed, that ſhe might retrieve the countries 


ſhe had loſt by the unfortunate events of the laſt 


war, as well as bridle the dangerous power and diſ- 


poſition of the Pruſſian Monarch: and, in all pro- 
LI TEES Fey” | 2 | bability, 


of the allies of 9 3 
on any of the allies of Ruſſia, or one 
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0. 0 B bability, the King of Poland, over and above the 
. ſame conſideration, was deſirous of ſome indemni- 
188. g. fication for the laſt irruption into his electoral domi- 

** - Nions, and the great ſums he had paid for the ſubſe- 
quent peace. Whether they were authoriſed by the 
* 5 nature and nations to make repriſals by an 
3 of the countries they might conquer, 

oe him to be the aggreſſor, we ſhall not pre- 

hypo ta determine; but it does not at all appear, 
By his Pruſſian Majeſty s danger was ſuch as enti- 
leq him to take thoſe violent ſteps which he now 
attempted to juſtiſy. By this time the flame of war 
Wa: kindled uꝑ to a blaze that ſoon filled the empire 
wich ruin and de 5 and the King of Pruſſia 
Af che reſentment 5 the three 

mer per el vba every conſideration of that 
1 A which it had coſt ſuch blood and treaſure to 
reſerve, in order to conſpixe his deſtruction. The 
In himſelf could: not hut foreſee this confederacy, 

ow the power it might exert : but probably 

1 con much in che number, the yalour, 
and diſcipline of his troqps ;.in the {kill of his offi- 
cers; ; in 5 own conduct and {fLivicy ; that he hoped 
to cruſh the Houſe, of Auſtria by one rapid endea- 
vqur at the latter end of the ſeaſon, or at leaſt eſta- 
_bliſh himſelf in Bohemia, before her allies could move 
to her aſſiſtance. In this hope, howeyer, he was diſ- 
ee by de ares ance 1 the Auftrian councils. 
found che Empreſs-Queen in a condition to make 
head againſt him in every avenue to her dominions ; 
"and in a fair way. of being aſſiſted. by the circles of 
the. Empire. He ſaw:-himſelf 2 4—5 with the 
Vengeance of the Nuſſian Empreſs, and the ſword 
of France gleaming over his head, without any pro- 
855 of alliſtance but that which he might derive 


om his alliance with Breat- Britain. Thus the 
ing of England exchanged the alliance of Ruſſia, 
* 8 ary, and the * 55 
KEE: mprefs- 
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ack his old and natural ally, for a new on Ar. 


connection with his Pruſſian Majeſty, who could 
neither act as an auxiliary to Great-Britain, nor as 


a protector to Hanover; and for this connection, 


tht advantage of which was merely negative, fuch a 
price was paid. by. England-as had nevet-been given 
by any other Polenta of Europe, even for ice 
2 the greateſt importance. 

S XVI. About che latter end of Novembe#, the 
Salon Miniſter at Ratiſbon delivered to the Diet u 
new and ample memorial, explaining the lament- 
able ſtate of that electorate, and 5 afreſh 
the afſiſtanceof the empire. The King of Pruſſia 
had alſo addreſſed a letter to the Diet, 
ſuccour. of the ſeveral States, agreeably to their gua- 
rantees of the treaties of Weſtphalia and Dreſden : 


but the Miniſter of Mentz, as director of the Diet, 
having refuſed to lay it before that aſſembly, the 


Minifter of Brandenburgh, ordered it to be printed, 
and ſent ta his Court for further inſtructions. = 
the mean time his Pruſſian Majeſty thought 

to intimate to the King and Senate of - Poland, * 
ſnould the Ruſſian troops be permitted to march 


through that kingdom, they might enpect to ſee 


their country made a ſcone of war and de ſolation. 

In France, the Proſpect of a general and ſanguinary 

war did not at all allay the Pro 17 which e 

from the diſſenſion e che Clergy and Parke 

ment, touching: the bull Unigenitus. The King 
again over to the eccleſiaſtical fide 

the difpure; received a brief from the Pope, laying 


it down as a fundamental article, that whoſoever 
rofuſes to ſubmit to the bull Unigenitus is in the 
way of damnation: and certain caſes are ſpecified, | 


in which the ſacraments are to be denied. The 
Parliament of Paris, conſidering this brief or bull as 
a direct attack upon the rights of the Galliean church, 


iſſued an arret or decree, ſuppreſſing the ſaid bull ; 
ne to themſelves the right of Proriding aged 


VI. 
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O o R the inconveniencies with which it might be attended, 
HE as well as the privilege to maintain in their full. 


1736. 


force the prerogatives of the Crown, the power and 
juriſdiction of the Biſhops, the liberties af the Gal - 
lican church, and the cuſtoms of the realm. The: 
King, diſſatisfied with their interpoſition, declared 
his deſign to hold a bed of juſtice in perſon at the 

alace. Accordingly, on the 1 ath day of Novem- 
—4 the whole body of his guards, amounting to 


ten thouſand men, took poſt in the city of Paris.: 
and next day the King repaired with the uſual cere- 
mony to the palace, where the bed of juſtice was 
held: among other regulations, an edit was iſſued 


for ſuppreſſing the fourth. and fifth chambers of in- 
queſts, the members of which had remarkably diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves by their oppoſition to the bull 


+4 XVIE In England, the dearth of corn, ariſing 
in a great meaſure from the iniquitous practice of 
engroſſing, was ſo ſeverely felt by the common peo- 
ple, that inſurrections were raiſed in Shropſhire and 
Warwickſhire by the populace, in conjunction with 
the colliers; who ſeized by violence all the proviſion 


they could find; pillaging without diſtinction the 


millers, farmers, grocers, and butchers, until they 
were diſperſed: by the gentlemen of the country, at 
the heads of their tenants and dependants. Diſor- 
ders of the ſame nature were excited by the colliers 


on che foreſt of Dean, and thoſe employed: in the 


works in Cumberland. The corporations, noble- 
men, and gentlemen,: 


who were greatly diſtreſſed; and a grand council 


being aſſembled at St. James's.on the ſame ſubject, 


a proclamation was publiſned, for putting the laws 


in ſpeedy and effectual execution againſt the fore- 


_" XVI The fear of an invaſion having now 
ſubſided, and Long being ſuppoſed in greater 


danger 


5 
* 


"1 in different parts of the king- 
dom, exerted themſelves for the relief of the poor, 
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danger than Great. Britain, the-aitxiliaties'of that CH K. 
electorate were tranſported from England” to their 
on country. "AO bite end of the ſeaſon, when g 
the weather became ſevere, the innkec pers of Eng- 
land refuſed to admit the Heſſian ſoldiers into win- 
ter- quarters, 4s no proviſion had been made for that 
purpoſe by act of Parliament; ſo chat they were 
obliged to Hut there camp, and remain in the open 
fields kill Jandary: bur the rigour of this uncom- 
fortable ſituation, was ſoftened by the hand of 


ne- 
5 rous charity; which liberally ſupplied them ich all 
: manner of refreſhment; and other conveniencies; 
| nn humane interpoſition, which reſcued the national 
character from the imputation of cruelty and ingra- 
; titu det Fon ge 49110 aa HEME es 
| NIX. On the ſecond day of December, his 
Majeſty opened the ſeſſion of Parliament with a 
ſpeech th ſeemed to be dictated by the genius of 
ngland! He expreſſed his confidence, that; under 
the guidance of Bivine Providence, the union, for- 
titude and affection of his people would enable him 
to ſurmount all diculties, and vindicate the dig- 
nity df his crown againſt the ancient enemy of 
Great Britain! He declared; that the ſuccour and 
pre ſervation of America conſtituted a main object of 
his attention and ſohicitude; and obſeryed; that the | 
growing danger to which the Britiſh colonies might 
ftand expoſed, from late loſſes in that country, de- 
munded refblutions of vigour and diſpatch. He 
| ſaid, an adequate and firm defence at home ſhould 
maintain the chief place in his thoughts; and in this 
| great view he kad nothing fo much at heart as to 
remove all grounds of diſſatis faction from his peo- 
| ple: for this end, he recommended to the care and 
5 diligence of the Parliament the framing of a national 
: militia, planned and regulated with equal regard to 
the juſt rights of his crown and people; an inſtitu- 
tion which might become one good reſource in time 
, xt general danger. He took notice that the _ 
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tural union of councils abroad, the calamities which, 
in-conſequence of this unhappy conjunction, might, 
by irroptions ofiforcign armies into the empire, ſhake 
its conſtitution, oyerturn-its ſyſtem, and threaten 
oppreſſion to the Proteſtant intereſt on the continent, 
were events which muſt ſenſibly affect the minds o 
Seri wo na had 70 * eyes of — 
on this new gerous s. He gave to 
underſtand that the body of his eleftoral' troops, 
which were brought Micr at the deſire of his Par- 
hiament, he had now directed to return to his domi- 
nions in Germany, relying with pleaſure on the ſpi- 
rit and zeal of his — in defence. of his perfon 
and realm. He told the Commons that he confided 
in their wiſdom, for preferring more vigorous ef. 
forts, e Pore expenſive, to a leſs effectual, an ang 
= fore leſs frugal plan of war; that he had place 

2275 them the dangers and neceſſſties oꝶᷣ the pub- 
ck; andꝭ ĩt was their duty to lay the burthens they 
Sag unavoidable in ſuch a manner as would 
diſturb and exhauſt his people He expreſſed 

is concern for thei ſufferings, of the poor, -arifing 
fem che preſent dearth of corn, and-for the diſturb- 
ices. to which it had given riſe 3 and exhorted his 


"2 | cliamens. 1 ;canfider, of proper proviſions ſor 
*Þ 4 
wit Mm in — Mechterragean, had grayn, from his ſub- 


VERNE. the: dike, wiſchiets hereafter. 1; He con- 
remarking, ee ene een of 


jets fignal proęſs how. dearly : they tonde red the 
onour of his crown; thergfore,: they ęoauld not, on 


| his part; fail to meet with juſt returns o unwearied 
care, and unceaſing endeavours for the glory, Proſ- 


Dee hue happine ef his people. „ 
The King having zetircd from the Houſc 


of Perg ide he ſpeech was ad by. Lord Sandys, ap- 


; "mae ack as Speaker to that Houſe; then Earl 


ower moved for an» addreſs, which, however, was 
not carried withdut objection. In one part of it his 


Majeſty x Was thanked 420 e cauſed a body of 
5 + electoral 


8 


— RH WO 


- ſatisfactio hey could. not have, i 


5 WW LW, of v © Ws 


NN Was: inſerted. As ſoon as the Speaker 


. This neceffity” form was no ſGoner MOHR, 
| benevolence ſuitable to ſuch an aſſembly, r 


edn thar ſo ue diſtreſſed the poorer claſs 


r bo mis 6 1, oi bus þ wn bY & ©. 


malt, meal, flour, bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch; 
 feign, that an embatgo might be forthwith laid upon 


ties to be ex ported from the ports of Great - Britain 
4 bus Ireland. Ar the ſame time, Vice-Admiral Boſ- 
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05 e a land at the tequeſt c H A * 
of hi fo PE, and inp, Artic 15 J 1 Vie 


to thoſe who had diſapproved of wn e requeſt in the 1756. 
laſt ſe ol They fad 0 7 wiſhed to ſee the 
ſent addreſs ynanimepilly agreed to hy the Lords; 

ſuch a para- 
raph, Saul inſerted: for the ill thought the 
ring ing over - anoverian troops a prep oſterous 
F becauſe i it had not * 5 f the nation 
with; an enor us expence ut alſo furniſhed the 
Court 97 1 5 With a plauſible | pretence for in- 
Fading the electorate, which otherwiſe it would 3 
have no ſhadow reaſon. bo attack; beſides, the 
expedient was held in reprobation by the ſubjects 

in general, and 5 a $ paragraph. ight be; conſi- 
dered as an inſult. c on th fb People. Netridedseing 

theſe ex@ptions; which did not ſeem to be very ; 
important, the 7 including this paragraph, 

was i ts reat ma . 

XI. In the addreſs of the Ge no ſich 


* 


had recited his Majeſty's 8 ſp peech, Mr. C. Townſhend 
btaßogdt le Be of an adreſs towhich'the Hayls 
unanimouſly agreed; and it was preſented cords 


than;the Houſe, with. a warmth of humani 


== 


ſelf into a committee, to deliberate on that part of 
is Majeſty's ſpeech which related to the dearth 


people. A bill was immediately framed to prohi- 
it, for a time lirnited, the exportation of co 1581 


a reſolution unanimoufly taken to addreſs the Sove- 
all.ſhips Jaden or to be laden with theſe cops 


wen from the Board of Admiralty, informed the 
> 2 * Houſe, 


ob —ę— . — —¼ owl — —— EY 
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B o O x Houſe, that the King and the Board having been 
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diffatigfied with the as of Admiral Byng, in a 
late ackion wil F fene J fleet in the Me iterra- 
arge of his. not having 
acted agrecably 10 his inſtructions for the relief of 
Minorca, he Was then in cüſtddy of the Marſhal of, 
the Admiralty, in order 0 be tried by a, court 

martial: that alough this was no more than What 
was LON in Uke e caſe yet as $ Admiral Byng Was. then 


YA EC TY. 


der hers, 
che Boar ef Ane 7 0 2 HET it a 1 1 505 due to 


the Houſe to inform then!” of the commitment and 


XXII. The cothmittees b p piy, 
and means being appointẽd, too into conſideration 


f cont of the ſquadron entruſted to bis care and conduct. 


detainer of the ſaid Admifal. This — being 
delivered; the. 5 5 of 'the Houſe in relation 
Rear- Admiral nowles* was read, and what, Mr. 
Boſcawen'now communicated 1 N 


2 inſe ed. 


of ways 


che. neceſſities of i 10 ſtate, and made very, a pple 


8 3% 6 46448 * 
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7s A Pabel in the month bf Doster 1 
fhouland ſever nindred. an Foes i. og at 325 * 


court · mar ial, for his behaviour in bo relating to an a ich 
hapyened on the-firſt day of October in the 17 g year, 
Briuuſquadran under his command;cand A ſiquadron of Spain 
Court. was unanimouſly of opinion, that the id Knowles, Poſſe be be 
— ſtanding for the enemy, might, by a different diſp ſitiogzef his 

four cen n/ have begun the attack With ſix ſhips as early as 
22 


hem were ebe ea and that, therefore, by. Ins deglecting 
oo, he gave the enemy a manifeſt advantage: that the ſaid 


| be remained on board the ſhip Cornwall witlhis flag, after the 


was difabled from continuing the/a8ion; though be might, upon her 
being diſabled, have ſhifted his flag on board another ſhip ; and the 
ourt were unanimouſly of opinion, he ought td have done ſo, in or- 
der to have condufted and directed, during the whole 10 752 the bor 
on conſi- 
tion of the whole conduct of the fa 0 Knowles, relfving i to that 
isg,;the Court did'unanimouſly agree that he fell under part of the 
fourteenth article of the-Articles of War, namely, the word Neg- 
geie, and no other; and alſo under the twepty-third. = "76M 
Comt, . Wen unanimouſſy adjudged, that be ſhou 
reprimanded for not bringing wp the ſquadron in- cloſes order 125 
Fd did, and not inning the attack with as great force as he 


FE be have 4 lh n Wer nos e flags pon Jhe Lt Corn- 
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proviſion fof enabling his Maj jeſty. to ngintain the CHAP. p. 


war with vigour. es + 
men for the fra ſervices 


I fifty-five thonſand bh > 


ende even thouſand An. 1 = 


four hundred and ninef u Marines; nd for the 
land- ſervice, forry ging houfand ſeven hundred and 

fd y-nine effective a + omprehending four thou- 
d and eight! ate Br The ſup y Was granted 


for the maffltenance f che ſe forces, as well as for 
the troops 'of Heſſe and Hanover; far the Ordnance ; 
the levy of new regiments'; for zue His 18 Majeſty 
in forming and maintaining an 5 obſervation, 
for tlie juſt and neceſſary defence and reſervation of 
his electoral domi ions, and thoſe of his allies ; and 
towards enabling 99 8 to fulfil his engagements with 
the King of Pr ; for the ſecurity of the empire 
againſt the irrupt! n of foreign“ armies, as well as 

for the ſupport & the common cauſe ; for building 
and'repaifs of ſhips, hiring tranſports, payment of 
 half-pay officers, and the penſions of widows ; for 
1 his Majeſty to Kaders the like ſum, raiſed 
in pu Malice an act paſſed i in the laſt ſeſſion, of 
Parliament, and charged upon the firſt aids or ſup- 
plies ee granted in this leon, for enabling the 
gofferfors and guardians of the hoſpital for the 
maintenance and education of Added and deſerted 
younls children, to receive all ſuch children, under a 
certain age, as ſhould be brought to the ſaid hoſpi- 
tal within the compaſs of one year + ; for maintain- 
OS and ſupporting he, new ſerlement INOS 
cotia; 


W Nothing 99 more tat evince the generoſity of a Britiſh 
Parliament than this interpoſition for defending the liberties of Ger- 
many, in conjunction with two Electors only, againſt the ſenſe of 
the other ſeven, and in direct oppoſition to the meaſures taken b the 
Head of the Empire, who, in the ſequel, ſtigmatiſed theſe two 'rin- 
ces a8. rebels, and treated one of them as an outlaw, 

F This charity, eſtabliſhed by voluntary contribution, might, under 
proper reſtri&ions, prove beneficial to the common wealth, by reſcving 
deſerted children from miſery and death, and qualifying them for 

| 5 ſerviceable members of the community ; but ſince the liberality 
of Parliament hath enabled the governors and corporation to receive 
pl the children that are preſented, without queſtion or limitation, the 
yearly expence hath ſwelled into-a national grievance, and the humane 
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South C bY T Virg inia, in * 2 ence. 

fuch Ba na 00 ren app rol f his 
jcſty; s Commander in chief in Ny reſpec- 
tively | had . or Poul either by 
u or by 
kae g 4 4; for 6na- 
ling the Apel India om pany to Weg ray A uy 


pence of a military brce in their { Tune 
be maintained n them, in lieu of a battz 
his Majeſty's forces. withgra 
and factories ; for the ma alntenance ang. 5 
the forts on the coaſt of . MTA. for wi ſo? 

3 and rende rin more ſafe 17 5 ee 
ous the ftr treets and 1 7 5 o alen 8. ne 
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fminſter®. 
. 1 Such 
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FED: __ FR 8 inſtitution are, in a eee defeated. 
n an aſylum for poor forlorn orphans and abandoned found- 
mr it is become a general receptacle for the offspring of the diſ- 
ſolute, who care not io work for the maintenance of their families. 
The boſpital itſelf is a plain edifice, well contfived for economy and 
convenience, ſtanding on the north hie of the city, and a little de- 
8 | tached from it, in an agreeable and ſalubrious, ſituation. The, hall 
is 97 with ſome good paintings, the chapel is e and the 

> N 14 are admirable. 
he bridge at Weſtwinſter may be conſidered; as 2 national or- 
. It was; bailt at — expence, from the hood 
00 
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: Such were the articles under which we may. ſpecify cu A 4 
\ the ſupplies of this year, e whole amounting to . 
? eight millions three hu fifty thouſand "three 77. 
4 hiked and twenty 5 / nine Millings, and 
three pence. It  be-acknowledged, r the ; 
+ of dle Adminiſtration, that che Houſe of 
Commons could — exhibited ſtronger marks 
of their attachment to the crown and perſon of 
their Sovereign, as well as of their deſire to ſee the 
force of the nation exerted with becoming ſpirit. 
The ſums granted by the committee of ſupply did 
not exceed eight millions three hundred fifty thou- 
fand three hundred wenty- five pounds, nine ſhillings, 
and three pence ; funds eſtabliſhed amounted to 
eight —— indred eighty-nine thouſand fifty - 
one pounghy. © wn en — and ſe ven pence ; fo 
; that the lus of three hundred thirty- 
eight thou Fand 52 . — twenty ſix pounds, 
N ten ſhillings, and four pence; an exceſs which was 
; thought- neceflary, in caſe the” lottery, which was 
founded on a new plan, ſhould not ſucceed. 
* XXIII. Some of theſe impoſitions were deemed 
hardſhips by thoſe upon whom they imme- 
AK. 3 —5 many friends of their country ex- 
claimed againſt the projected army of obſervation i in 
Germany, as the commencement of a ruinous 
tinental war, which it was neither the intereſt of che 
patian/to undertake, nor in their power to maintain, 
without ſtarving the operations by ſea, and in Ame- 
rica, founded on Britiſh principles ; without con» 
tracting fuch an additional load of debts and taxes, 
as could not fail to terminate in hankruprcy and diſ- 
treſs. To thoſe dependants of the Amitty Who 
obſerved that as Hanover was threatened by France 


lor ĩts connection with Great- Britain, it ought, in 

5 common e- MEE ProieGod, they rephed, | 

e | hood of Welminter — to ee Gde of the river; and con- 
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OK: that, every ſtate, in aſſiſting any ally, ought. to have 
RE: A. regard to its own preſervation: that; if the King of 


1737+ - England. emoyed by inheritance, or ſuccrſſion, a 


province in che heart of France, it would en 
ahſurd and unjuſt, in caſe of a rupture with that 
kingdom, to exhauſt the treaſures of Great-Britain 
in the defence. of ſuch-/a province: and yet the in- 
habitants of it would have the ſame right to com- 
plain that they ſuffered for their connection with 
gland. They obſerved, that other dominions, 
electorates, and principalities in Germany were ſe- 
cured by the conſtitutions of the Empire, as well as 
by fair and equal alliances with their co-eſtates; 
whereas Hanover ſtood ſolitary, like a hunted deer 
avoided by the herd, and had no other ſnielter but 
that of ſhrinking under the extended ſhie ld of Great- 
Britain: that: che reluctance expreſſed by the Ger- 
man Princes to undertake the defence of theſe do- 
minions flowed from a firm perſuaſion, founded on 
experience, that England would interpoſe as a prin- 
cipal, and not only draw her ſword: againſt the ene- 
| . of the electorate, but concentrate her chief 
| ngth in that object, and waſte her treaſures in 
purchaſing their concurrence; that excluſive of an 
ample revenue drained from the ſweat of the people, 
great part of which had been expended in continen- 
9 the whole national debt incurred, ſince 
G acceſſion of the late King, had been contracted 
in. purſuance. of meaſures totally foreign to the in- 
tereſt of theſe kingdoms: that, ſince Hanover was 
the favourite object, England would: fave money, 
12 great quantities of Britiſh- blood, by allowing 
ce, to take en of the electorate, paying 
— —.— 2 2 the peace, and indemnifying the inha- 
ot for the damage they might ſuſtain; an expe. 
dieng, that... would, be productive of another. good 
conlequente ; it would rouze the German princes 
tom their affected indifference, and oblige — 5 
exert + eme wen wich 3 in order to avi 
| the 
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XXIV. The article of the fupply relating to 
the army of obſervation took riſe from a meſfage 


ſigned by bis Majeſty, and preſented by Mr. Pit, 


0 3 ; * 


177. | 


now promoted to the office of Principal Secretary of 


State ; a gentleman who had, upon ſundry oceafions, 


combated'the gigantick plan of continental con- 


nectiohs with all the ſtrength of reaſon, and all the 


wers of eloquence. He now imparted to the 
ouſe an intimation, importing, It was always with 
reluctance that his Majeſty aſked extraordinary ſup- 


| prey of his people; but as the united councils, and 
formidable preparations of France and her allies 


threatened Europe in general with the moſt alarming 


conſequenee; and as theſe unjuſt and vindictive de- 


ſigns were particularly and immediately bent againſt 


his Majeſty's electoral dominions; and -thoſe of his 


good ally, the King of Pruſſia, his Majeſty confided 
in the experienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, that they would chearfully aſſiſt him in 
forming and maintaining an army of obſervation, 
for the juſt and neceſſary defence and preſervation of 
thoſe territories, and enable him to fulfil his en- 
gagements with his Pruſſian Majeſty, for the ſecurity 


of the Empire againſt the irruption of foreign ar- 


mies, and for the ſupport of the common cauſe. 


Poſterity will hardly believe, that the Emperor and 


all the Princes of Germany were in a conſpiracy 
againſt their country, except the King of Pruſſia, the 
Elector of Hanover, and the Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel; and they will, no doubt, be ſurprized, that 
Great Britain, after all the treaties ſhe had made, 
and the numberleſs ſubſidies ſhe had granted, ſhould 


not have an ally left, except one prince, ſo embar- 


raſſed in his own affairs, that he could grant her no 
ſuccour, whatever aſſiſtance he might demand. The 
King's meſſage met with as favourable a 42 | 
8 he could have deſired, It was read in the Houſe 
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| vy together wich a copꝝ of the treaty be- 
tween his Majeſty and the King o 0 Pruffia, including 


the ſegret and ſeparate article; and the declaration 


ſignad an each fideiby the Plenipotentiaries at Weſt- 
winſter : the requeſt was granted and the conven- 
49 15 approved... With equal readineſs did they gra- 


his Majeſty's inclinatjon, ſigniſigd in anodlfer 
d Le delivered on the ſever 
Bateman, intimating, Thar in this ori 
Emergencies might ariſe.of the utmoſt im- 


Pomance, and be attended with, the maſt pernicious 


aences, if proper means ſhould not be imme- 

7 — applied tg prevent or defeat them i his Ma- 
N chere fare, defirous that the Houſe would 

ble him to defray any extraordinary ences of 


the war, incurred or to he incurred for the ſervice of 


Lad 8 year; 75 to e all ſock, meaſures as 


achu cha * ee A 
— * 5 at the, ſame time communicated 
te che Upper Hoplt; their lordſhips vated a very 
yal addreſs upon — nhn the article 
ſupply, which it roqduced among the Commons, 
fell under their inſpection, they 5 
i by. way Werbe of appropria 
XV. We haye already ob 0 
which the Commons paſſed in this ſeſſion, was 
n the relief ol t poor, B prohibiting the 8 
Ss of corn; ut this. remedy. not being Judged 
to 88 evil, another bill was framed, re- 
8 a limited time, the duxy then payable 
reign Gor and four imported; as alſo per- 
mittingy for à certain time, all ſuch foreign corn, 
g esl, bread, biſcuit, and flour, as had been 
— — de taken from the enemy, to be landed 
Fexpendedin the kipgdom duty free... In A 


zenith day of May, 
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too high, dae 


caſſon 
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fill more to Kean the high price of corn, and toc 
preyent any fupply of proviſions from be ing ſent to 


Cl 


our 1 2 in. An nerica, 2 third bill was 


in, proþijbir hg, 
e of cörn, Aon 


— 


meal, malt, four, bread, 
iſcuit, March, be 


$. *. 7 


necefaries, mentioned above, to be import 


in foreign. buile ſhips, and from any State in amity 


with his Majeſty, either into Great-Britain or re 
land; and for e Berk: Southampton or Exe. 


ter to the Ille of Man, for the uſe of the inhabitants, 
à quantit wheat, barkey, oats, meal, or flour, 
hot excectling two thouſand five hundred quarters. 


The Commons would have ſtill improved their hu- 
manity, had they contrived and eſtabliſned fome 
ual 1 to puniſh thoſe unfeeling villains, 
who, by engroſſing and hoarding up great vantities 
of grain, had 195 00 this artificial ſcarcity, and de- 


prived their fello -creatures of Breed, wich a view 


to their own privte adyantage. 1 Poop a ſubſequent 
report, of the Comme vi e reſolved, that, 
to pte vent t high price 15 ates and bread, no 
Irits ; ſhoulc diffilled from wheat 6 a limite 
time.” White the bill, formed; on this reſolution, 
was in embryo, 2 f 4 etition was preſented to the Houſe 
by the bre 75 5 of London Weſtmjnſter, Southwark, 
and parts 0 95 repre! enting, that, when the re- 
Schon! p Re 10 of malt Phich was before 
roſe to ft fuch 4 degree, that the 
petitioners found ame utterly incapable of 
IG on buſitefs.ar the rice malt then bore, oc 
as they egen from an apprekenſion 


of the necelity the diſtillers would be 17 to make 
ule of the belt pale malt, and ſubſtitute the beſt bare 
ley in lieu of, 2 857 that, in ſuch a caſe, the markets 
* not be able * A a W ne 
e 


a 105 therein limited, Tha © r 


Ek, bacon, or other victaal, 
rom any of LEE 0 ee unlefs to Great- 
Britain or tre om one colony to another. 
35 this act two ng EN: es were added, for allowing 


DAP. 


ro ugh —— 


7. 
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B 5 0k led for che demands of boch e beſides. 
FE. other 1 e uſes: they, therefore, prayed, that 
1525. in regard to the publick revenge, to which the 
trade of the petitioners ſo largely contributed, Proper 
meaſures might be taken fo preventing the publick- 
loſs, and relieving their particular 7 5 he 
Fouſe would not lend a deaf ear to a re monſfr ee 
in which the revenue was pohly 11e The members 
appointed to prepare the bill immediately receiged 
inftr uctions to make proviſion i in it ta reſtrain, for a 
Imised time, the diſtilling of N malt, and all 
grain whatſocyer. The bill was framed accordingly, 
but did not paſs without ar yg: oppoſition. | 7 
fhis prohibition it was objected, that P are al- 
= ys. large quantities 99 Wheat and Mey in the 
Meas ſo much damaged, as to be unfit on any 0 
YE. but the diſtillery, conſequently a reſtriction ul 
is nature would ruin many farmers, and others 
employed in the trade of malting, - Particular i in⸗ 
tereſts, however, muſt, often be n to the 
ee the community; and the preſent diſtreſs 
I prevailed oyer the proſpect of this diſadvantage. If 
1 they had allowed any fort of grain to be diſtilled, i; 
| would have been impoſſible to prevent the diſtilling 
of every kind. The prohibition was limited to two 
months; but at the expiration of that term, the | 
ſcarcity ſtill continuing, it was protracted by a new 
bill to the eleyenth day of December, with a proviſo, 
empowering his Majeſty to. pur an end to it at any 
time after the-eleventh day of May, if ſuch a ſtep 
+ ſhould be judged for the advantage of the Kings gdom, 
© /$ XXVI.- The next bill that . e atten⸗ 
| tion of the Commons was a meaſure of the utmoſt 
-natidnal. importance, though ſecretly diſliked by 
nany individuals of the legiſlature, who, neverthe- 
dich not venture to avow their diſapprobation. 
The eſtabliſhment of a militia was a very popular 
an 7 deſirable 9 but attended with, numberle{s 
+. dh and a competition "of 1 intereſts which it 
ways 
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billy, ie George Townſhend, eldeſt ſon o 


e 0 


en ene en 


of December, a motion was made for thi 


foufth day o 

Log Viſcount Townſhend, a gentleman of courage, 
ſenſe, and probity; endued with penetration to diſ- 
cern, and honeſty. to purſue, the real intereſt of his 
country, in defiance of power, in contempt. of pri- 
vate adyantages. Leave being given to bring in. a 
bill for the better ordering of the militia forces in 
the ſevxeral counties of England, the taſk of prepar- 


ing it was allotted to Mr. Townſhend, and a conſi- 


derable number of che moſt able members in the 
Houle, comprehending his own brother, Mr. Charles 
Townſhend, whoſe genius ſhone with diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre: he was keen, diſcerning, eloquent, and ac- 
curate ; poſſeſſed a remarkable. vivacity of parts, 
with a ſurpriſing ſolidity of underſtagding ; was, a 
wit without arrogance, à patriot without, prejudice, 
and acourtier without dependan ee. 
I XXVII. While the militia bill remained under 
conſideration in the Houſe, a petition for a conſtitu- 


; 


tional and well-regulated militia was preſented by 


the mayor, jurats and commonalty of the King's 


toy and pariſh of Maidſtone, in Kent, in common- 


council aſſembled. At the ſame time remonſtrance 
were offered by the proteſtant diſſenting miniſters 
the three denominations in and about the: cities of 


- . 


London and Weſtminſter; by the proteſtant 


4454 * 


ſenters of Shrewſbury; the diſſenting miniſters. of 


1 5 and NN of the town and county, 
e town ot. 


Devonſhire ;| the proteſtant diſſenters, being — 
ctingliam, joined with other, inha- 


f 


bitants of the church of England, expraligg thels 
depending, it 
might 


apprehenſion, that, in che bill then 


45 


was impoſſible to geconcile. It had formerly been © HA r. 
an inexhauſtible ſgurce of contention between, the 
Crown and the Commons; but now bothapparently © 
concurred in rendering it ferviceable to the common- 
wealth, though ſome $£quieſced: in the ſcheme, 
who were not at all hearty in its favour. On the 
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1 00 a he prop 


than à declaration of Ack” 4 


; Ain, riot, "and debanche 
much regard to che fqueamiffy conſciences of rhoſc 


or for the 
uch working Beſs they might be muck more froſt 
I en oed, both for tlie mfelves and their coun- 


Tei do he Eof 
cerwent ſeveral ate ndme SY * 5 bf which Was the 
accent öf the nömnber © riffieia- men to one Half 
Ser che Coimons 40 ropofed; namely, to 


| — with Fa 
the two Houft's Werd to every artic 
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s kr or EN OL AN p. 
oled to enact, that the fad thiliti2 


thoulf be Erereifed on the Lots day, commonly 
aying that no aufe fot fiich 

2 laws _ nothing 
| Rite 
4 pfac- 


fice fo HKudable ant keene, e 4 W 
that day of the week is all 
ws the foo 401 fo 


: Fe chat Monday was pitched up- 
'of Exerciſe to the milltia, though on 


and that no feligious W ſouls be left for 
ppofir the” Progr 3 53 and Execution 6f the bil}, 

dlauſes were inſerted for the relief of the 
ers: Another petition” and coonter-petition 
| delivered by the magiſtrates,” freeholders, and 
effes of the rown of Nottingham, in relation to 


thetr particular” franchiſes, which Were, accordingly 
4 bobfileted' ig the bill. 
© RXV" Aﬀer mature 


i "OE Un divers 
ated the Lowet-Hooſe,” and Was 


Tor their coftcuttence: ere It un- 


alterations, it 


th 


7 thobfand _ hundted a1 forty men fot 
kingdom gland an og fora The 
5 wn 2555 ed in the Lower-Houſe, 
rr and" divers confetences 
ps enſbeck- at fengrh;, "however, 
e, and the bill 


With their Lor 


Dor teceived the Royal fanctiqn. No Proviſion, 


* Which the Lords could have made no amendment; 


however, was thade for lot, arms, . 


un pay: had regulations, been mache for th i 


F the act would have become a 88 
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tween the two Houfes, on a diſpute e not 
yet determined, and chat the Houſe 
make what amend ments they ſheuld think „ 
ent, the Commons left che -expence of the militia 
my be regulated in a ſubſequetit bill, during the fol 
a9 hen; when they could, with more certainty, 
—_— what form would be neceſſary for theſe pur- 
poſes. After all, the bill ſeemed to be erude, i- 


perfect, and ine ffectual, and the promoters 6f Xx 
were well aware of its defects; but they were appre- 


kenfive, that it would have been dropped altogether, 

pon the ſcheme being executed 
- They were eager to ſeize thisop- 
parka of trying an experiment, which might 
be improved to 4 greater national advan-' 
tage ankly: therefore, they acquicked in matiy re- 
ſtrixtionsꝭ and alterations; hich, otherwiſe Would not 
burt been adopted. 

XXIX. The next nicſube that «1 dey: the 
conſigeration of che Houſe was rendered neceh 
by the inhoſpirable perſcveratice of he publi 
and innholders, vo conceived 2themiſe Ives not 

obliged by la torece ive or gib quagters in cher 
houſes! to any foreign troops, and 4226 te- 
3 the Henan auxiliaries: who be- 
gan to be dreadfully incommoded by the ſeventy of 
the weather. This objection 'implying an atrack 
upon the prerogative; the Government qid not think 
fit, at this juniEture, to diſpute any other Way, than 
by procuring'a new lau in fauour of thoſe foreigners. . 
Ie was intituled, * A bill to make” proviſion for 
</quartering” che foreign troops now in this Ring- 
<- dom, prepared by Lord Barrington, che Chan- 
cellor of the — -and the Solicitor- General, 
and immediately paſſed without oppoſition. This 
ſtep being 4 another bill was brought in, for 
the regulation of the marine - forces while on ſhore. 


TRY was N a e of the nnn r 


42 
;n enden therefore, to prevent any duketnee be-C nn | 
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Ro O xthis material difference: it empowered a 
ut. ralty to grant commiſſions for holding general 
courts- martial, and to do every thing, and in the 
ſame manner, as his Majeſty is empowered to do 
by the uſual mutiny- bill; conſaquenaly np clanſe 
was adopted without queſtion... .;. .. 

XXX. The ſame; favourable; canon was 
given to a bill for the more ſpeedy. and effectual re- 
cruiting his Majeſty's land-forces and marineg; a 
law; which threw into the hands of many worthle ſs 

magiſtrates an additional N of oppreſſing their 
2 ures; all juſtices of the peace, commiſ- 
ſioners of the land-tax, magiſtrates of corporations 
and boroughs, were empowered to meet. by direc- 
tion . the Aware Mb: 1 5 8 in 
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eſe: ſucceedin eee — give n notice 5 the 

time ad _ of every meeting to ſuch military 

: officer, as, by notice from the Secretary at War, 
ſhould be directed to attend that ſervice. The an- 

nual bill for preventing mutiny and defertion met 

With ne objestions, and indeed contained nothing 

eſſentially. different from that which had paſſed in 

che laſt ſeſſon. The, next law enacted, was, for 

5 fur ther preventing embezzlement, of goods and ap- 

| eg by choſe with whom they are ontruſted, and 

putting a ſtop to the practice of Ne in publick 

houſes. By this bill a penalty was. inflicted on pawn- 
hrokers, in a ſummary way, for receivi ing goods, 
knowing them not to be the property of che pledger, 
and ws wi without the eee of the owner *. 
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— Its was — that a wks pawnin excha ing, 'ordifpoling of 
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publicans ſuffering journeymen; labourers, ſervants, 
or apprentices to game with cards, dice, ſhuffle- 2757. 
boards, miſſiſſippi, or billiard tables, ſkittles, nine- _ 


pins, &c. ſhould” forfeit forty ſhillings for the firſt 
offence; and for every ſubſequent offence ten pounds 
ſhall beTevied ee 
S XXI. Divers inconveniences having, reſulted 
from the interpoſition of juſtices, who, in purſuance 
of an act of Parliament paſſed in the preſent reign, 
aſſumed the right of eſtabliſhing rates for the pay- 


ment of wages to weavers, ſeveral petitions were 


offered to the Houſe of Commons, repreſenting the 
evil conſequences of ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; and 
although theſe-arguments were anſwered and op- 
poſed in counter- petitions, the Commons, actuated 
by a laudable concern for the intereſt of the 
woollen manufacture, after due deliberation, removed 


the grievance by a new bill, repealing ſo much of 


the former act as empowered Juſtices of the Peace 
to make rates for the payment of wages“. 
ſhillings ; and, on non-pa ment, be-committed for fourteen da s to 


hard labour ; afterwards, if the money could not then be paid, to 


de whipped publickly in the Houſe of correction, or ſuch other place 
as the juſtice of the peace ſhould appoint, on publication of the 2 
ſecutor: that every pawnbroker ſhould make entry of the perſon's 


name r of abode who pledges any goods with him; and the 


pledger, if he required it, ſhould have a duplicate of that entry: 
that a pawnbroker receiving linen or apparel entruſted to others to 
be waſhed or mended, ſhould forfeit double the ſum lent upon it, and 
reſtore the goods: that upon oath of any perſon whoſe goods are un- 
E pawned or exchanged, the juſtice ſhould iſſue a warrant ta 

reh the ſuſpected perſon's houſe; and upon refuſal of admittance 
the officer might break open the door: that goods pawned-for any 
ſum not exceeding ten pounds might be recovered within two years, 
the owner making oath of the pawning, and tendering the principal, 
intereſt, .and charges: that goods remaining unredeemed for two 
years ſhould be forfeited and ſold, the overplus to be accounted for 
to the owner on demand. ea. 3, 
_ * It likewiſe imported, that all contracts or agreements made bo- 
tween clothiers and weavers, in reſpect to wages, ſhould, from and 
after the firſt of May, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-ſeven, be valid, notwithſtanding any rate eſtabliſhed, or to be 
eſtabliſhed ; but that theſe contracts or agreements ſhould extend only 
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B,o 0 KCommons not more forward to provide ſup- 
n 0 plies 797 pete 


ing the va with vigour, chan ready 
He ONS. for the. erg 9 de 
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Hz 3 adopt bent regy 
ce 9 5 


an autre” © The ſociety of 


fither preſented a 2 petition, e he choufand y had 
t ouſand 


employed the fum of one hundred 
Ae ea and five pounds, eight If 11 illings "and 
XRENCE, togeth. 855 tlie ehkire radupe £ of ' their 
and all the ev Ari Ing. Pon ik t ke ſeveral 
56 the ir ſhipping, 


and on the doing keir-fiſh, 5 e 


the ſaid fiſhe C "from, 89 Pi 
BEE infancy of the under Ae pr? « get 
T 1 ern EA at ime 15 en, they 
8 0 | f 1 A fo fat reduced 1 int ei e. ital, 


3 581 able of further pi roſecuting-the 
oy ſheries with A . if ſucceſs, BIS ind1 Iged 
e of 40 lament. They 
, therefore, 1125 N ds. cn blog ig. them, to 
on the ſaid fiſh 8 Pe dec 


projet 


80 75 uſe of EN an find be 
adapted to che ſald fiſheries ; 


k Baſs; neverthe- 
tefs, © arryin to ſea the ae quancity and depth of 
ng, Which, : DOE RI, they, were then 


wn, allowed by the ſaid 085 on the veſſels em- 
| bra N fiſnery, might be ĩ 4 and for- 
has many of the ſthek· proprietors were un- 


7 eee : prog tor g 
reſent firmton, and under. the preſent reſtraints, to 
2 que any.further ſi in the undertaking;..chat the 

of the ſociety,” by the ſaig acts made unalien- 
t. in e | death. or bankruptcy, for a 
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term of. ears; lee forthwidtr be ———— 


able 3 and that the petitioners might be ar liberty, 
between the intervals of the ſiſhing ſeaſbns, to em 
Pioy dhe huſſes in ſuch a manner as they ſhould find 


— — the 
culars: of this re monſtrance, atiother was Were 
from the free Britiſn fiſtiery- chamber of hitehaven 
in Cumberland, repreſeming, that as tlie law then 
ſtood they went to Shetland, and returned at a 
great! cx pence and loſs of time; and: while the war 
continupd-dorit not ſtay there to fiſh,- beſides being 
obliged ro rum the moſt imminent riſquss/ by going 
and returning without convdy: CO Ca ye 
inſtitution obthe preſenc fiſhery; \ERPETLIEACE 
ſlown the fiſhery of Shetland 5 following, 
as thereby the petitioners had loſt tw] o months: of 
much hetten fiſnæry in St. George's 's:channel; within 
one day's>{aib of Whitehavent they rok notice, 
that che free: Britiſh" fiſhery ſociety had _— to 
—— — +5 ark) relief; — 17 pr. 

t bel- town, in Argyleſhire; mi 
pointed the plate of rendezvous for the buſſes a 
longing; 2 the ſummer as well as 


tho ayinterfiſtery, that they might be enabled to Af; | 
wich greater advantage? The Committee, having 
_ conſidered! the Marrer of both petitions; were t 


opinion that the petitidners ſaould be at liberty to 
3 as they — tr apes: ted to the- 
watehetfring-fithery 7 chat tlie bounty of thirty Thil- 
lings por — augmentedeto fifty : that che 
petitioners ſiuld be allowed; during che intervals 
of the fiſhing ſenſons, to employctheir vellels in any 
other Jawful : buſineſs, provided they” ſoul have 
been | employed; in the herring- fiſhery dufing the 
proper ſtaſons: that they might uſe ae for 
pacii ing the fiſh as they!then'uſed; or might here 

after fim: beſt adapted for chat purpoſe : that they 


ould: have liberty to mak uſcef any waſte or un- 


th 2-2 - + ; cultivated 


for thed)atlvantage-of the: wolety: While the _ 
mittee was 
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BO 15 K cubinatedland, one hundred yards at che leaſt above 

a high-water-mark, for the purpoſe of | drying their 

7s " nets; and that Fee would be the moſt 
proper and convenient place for the rendezvous of 
che buſſes belonging to Whitehaven. This laſt reſo- 
lution, however, was not inſerted in the bill which 
contained the other PREM and in anke! time received 
the: Royal aſſen. 

S XXXII. Such are the: e Connexions, 3 
cies, and relations ſuhſiſting between the mechanical 
arts, agriculture, and manufactures of Great · Britain, 

that it requires ſtudy, deliberation; and enquiry in 

the legiſlature to diſcern and diftinguith the whole 

ſcope and conſequences of many projects offered for 

. the © hepeſie of the common wealth. The ſociety of 

merchant-adventurers er Briſtol — 

nin petition to the Houſe of Commons, that great 

quantities of bar - iron were imported into Great- 

Britain from Sweden, Ruſſia, and other parts 

_ chiefly: purchaſed with ready money, ſome db wich 

iron was exported again to Africa and other places: 

and the reſt wroughtup by the manufacturers. They 

affirmed that bar - iron, imported from North - Ame 

rica, would anſwer the ſame purpoſes; and the im- 

pPorration of it tend nat only to the great advantage 

ofs the kingdom, by inereaſing its ſhipping and 
navigation, but alſo to the benefit of the:Britiſh 
colonies: that by an act paſſed in the twenty - third 
year of his preſent Majeſty's reign, the importation 
of bar · iron from America into the port of London, 
duty free; was permitted; but its being carried 
coaſtways, or farther by land than ten miles, had 

been prohibited; ſo that ſe veral very conſiderable | 

manufacturing towns were deprived of the uſe of ä 

American iron, and the out- ports prevented from f 

3 2 their export commerce: they re- a 

efore,- that bar- iron might be im- 1 

ported. OP 29 into Grrat- Britain, : 

855 we * s ſubjects. This re- - 


_ queſt 
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queſt being! reinforced by many other edge from n Fo F. 


different parts of the kingdom, other claſſes of men, 


who thought their ſeveral intereſts would be affected 
by ſuch a meaſure, took the alarm; and, in divers 


counter petitions, ſpecified many in conſequences 


which they alledged would ariſe from its being 


enacted into a law. Pamphlets were publiſhed on 
both ſides of the queſtion, and violent diſputes were 


kindled upon this ſubject, which was juſtly deemed 
a matter of national importance. The oppoſers of 
the bill obſerved, that large quantities of iron were 
8 produced at home, and employed multitudes 
people, there being no leſs than one hundred 
nine ſorges in England and Wales, beſides 


| thoſe erected in Scotland, the whole prodbeing eigh- 


teen: thouſand tons of iron: that as the mines in 
Great-Britain-are inexhauſtible, the produce would 


not the people been kept under continual appre- 


henſion of ſeeing American iron admitted duty free: 


a ſuppoſition which had prevented the traders from 


extending their works, and diſcouraged many from 
engaging in this branch of traffick * they alledg ed 


that the iron works, already carried on in England, 
occaftened a conſumption ofone hundred and ninety- 


eight thouſand cords of wood, produced in coppices 
that grow upon barren lands, which could not 
otherwiſe be turned to any good account: that as 


the coppices afford ſhade,” and preſerve a moiſture 


in the ground, the paſture is more valuable with 
the wood, than it would be if the coppices were 
grubbed up; conſequently all the eſtates, where 

theſe nom grow, would fink in their yearly value: 


that theſe coppices, now cultivated and preſerved 
for the uſe of the iron works, are likewiſe abſolutely 
neceſſary for the manufacture of leather, as they 


furniſh bark for the tanners; and that, according to 
the management of theſe coppices, they produced 
— number of timber: trees, ſo neceſſary for the 


e, | . | purpoſes 


9. 


of late years have been conſiderably increaſed, had 


8 
O &-Pprppſes bf building. They aſſerted, that neither 
_ UL the American iron; nor any chat had yet been found 


- 


"Y _ in Great-Britain, was ſo. proper far converting into 


and reduce to 'beggary.a gre: * 
whom they ſupport, To theſe objeGtions che fa- 
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nate now more attentive 


9 * vouring 
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voliring to manufacture their rough nil ate WAS. 
home, pace muft take every method for lower- 3 
ing the price of materials, otferwiſe in a few 75 8 MT: 
it will joe the manufzcrüre; and, inſtead of fuß- 
plying other eduntHics,be Farniſhed by them with all 
the fili: toys and utefiſns made of ſtec! and iron: 
that betty © in danger of "lofihg not only the many- 
facture but the e proce of iron, uhlefs it can be 
procued at 4 cheap cheaper rate than that fo which it is 
ſold at — the: N 2 Way of attaining this end, 5 
is. by dirmint 2 duty payable upon the im- 
portatiot of for Wo er er y rendering it neceſſarß 
— renee! of the He ins in Great! Britain 
ts ſell their -prodiice” cheaper than it has been for 
ſome years afforded: that the moſt effectual method 
for chis purpoſe is td raiſe up a fival, by permitting! 
2 free importation of all ſorts of iron from the Ame 
rican plantations: that Amerièan iron can never be 
ſold fo cheap as that of Britain can be afforded; for, 
in the colonies, labour of all kinds i is much desrer 
than in England: if a man empleys his own ſlaves, 
he muſt gk in his charge a * deal more tan 


3 + cn a4 


hiſs cb knetet bf money in the 2 i" 
confiderably higher than in England, conſequently” 
no man in that country will employ his money in 
any branch of trade by which he cannot gain con- 
ſiderably more per cent. than is expected in Great- 
Britain, where the intereſt is low, and profit mode- 
rate; a circumſtance which will always give a great 
advantage to the Britiſh miner, who likewiſe enjoys 
an exemption from freight and inſurance, which lie 
heavy upon the American adventurer, eſpecially i in 
time of war. With reſpect to the oj ee bog 
the leather tanners, they obſerved, that as the co 
pices generally grew on. barren lands, not fit 


Sllage, a and improved on indi no propricrr | 
wo 
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S 5 no coppice. pas be * * 1 
row on à rich ſoil, which would pr uce. corn 
0 25 conſequently, the tanners 
ing to fear, eſpecially as. planting hath 
become a prevailing. taſte among the landholders of 
the. iſland... The Committee appointed to prepare 
the bill ſeriouſly weighed, and canvaſſed theſe argu- 


it : 
im 
have no 


ad of cord .woo 


ments, examined diſputed facts, and inſpected 


papers and accounts 5 97 the produce, im- 


portation, and manufactory of iron. At length 


Mr. John Pitt reported to the Houſe their opinion, 


implying that the liberty grand by an act paſſed 
in the twenty- third year o Majeſty's reign, o 


importing bar- iron from the Britiſh colonies in 


America into the port of London, ſhould be ex- 
tended to all the other ports of Great- Britain; and 


that ſo much of that act as related to this clauſe 


ſhould be repealed. The Houſe having agreed to 
theſe reſolutions, and the bill being brought in ac- 


cordingly, another petition was preſented by ſeveral 
noblemen, gentlemen, frecholders, and other pro- 


prietors, owners, and poſſeſſors of coppices and 
woodlands, in the Weſt- riding of Yorkſhire, alledg- 
ing, that a permiſſion to import American bar- iron, 
duty free, would be attended with numberleſs ill 
conſequences both of a publick and private nature; 
ſpeciſying certain hardſnips to which they in parti- 
cular would be expoſed ; and praying, that, if the 
bill ſhould paſs, they might be relieved from the 


preſſure of an act paiſed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
obliging the owners of coppice- woods to preſerve 


. waer ſevere Ponies and be e 
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diſtreſs of poor ſilk manufacturers, who were deſti- 
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more. praper cultivation of the foil, without being 
reſtrained by the fear of malicious and intereſte 
proſecutions. In co 


uence of this remonſtrance, 


a clauſe was added to the bill, repealing ſo much of 


the act of Henry the Eighth as prohibited the con- 


verſion of coppice or underwoods into paſture or 
tillage; then it paſſed through both Houſes, and 
received the Royal ſanction. As there was not time, 


aſter this affair came upon the carpet, to obtain any 


new accounts. from America, and as it was thought 


neceſſary to know the quantities of iron made in 


that country, the Houſe preſented an addreſs to bis 


Majeſty, deſiring he would be pleaſed to give di- 


rections that there ſhould be laid before them, in 
the next Seſſion of Parliament, an account of the 

uantity of iron made in the American colonies, 
po Chriſtmas, in the year one thouſand ſeven 


in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
fix, each year being diſtinguiſned. 


hundred and forty-nine, to the fifth day of January, 
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fell and grub up their coppice- woods, in order to ac H AP. 
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4 XXXIIL. From this important object, the - 


Parliament converted its attention to a regulation of 


a much more private nature. In conſequence of a 
petition by the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 


mons of. ae city of London, a bill was bro ht in, 
and paſſed into a law without oppoſition, for the 
more effectual preſervation and improvement of the 
iy and ſpawn of fiſh in the river Thames, and waters 
of Medway, and for the better regulating the fiſhery 
in thoſe rivers, © The two next meaſures taken for 
the benefit of the publick were, firſt a bill to render 
more effectual the ſeveral laws then in being, for 
the amendment and preſervation. of the highways 
and turnpike roads of the kingdom; the other for 


the more effectually preventing the ſpreading of the 


contagious diſtemper which, at that time, raged 
among the horned cattle. A third aroſe from the 


tute 


— 


— 
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B o Kate of employment, and deprived of all means of 
III. fitting, chfough the interruption of the Levant 


— 


| Raby, nor any other thrown flk of the growth or 

production of Turkey, Perſia, Eaſt-India, or China, 

ou be itiporred by this act, under the penalty 

Sf the forftiture' thereof. © Notwithſtanding ſeveral 

petitions, preſented by the merchants, owners, and 

1 ſhips, and others trading to Leg- 
Horn, and other ports of Italy, as well as by the im- 

porters and manufacturers of raw ſilks, repreſenting 
© the evil conſequences that would” probably attend 

2 | the paſſing of ſuch a bill, the Parliament agreed 

| ts this temporary deviation from the famous "St of 
nayigation, for a preſent ſupply to tie poor manu- 

- S RRRXTV. The next civil regulation eftabliſhed 
in this ſefſion of Parliament was in HTK judicious, 
a6d, had it deen more areſth) faggeſicd, mighr 
have been more beneficial to the | publick, In 
order to difcanrage the practice of ſmuggling, and 
prevent che deſperadoes concerned therein from in- 
lifing in the ſervice of the enemy, a law was paſſed, 

enacting, that every perſon who had been, before 
the firſt of 3 the preſent year, guilty of illegal 

running, concealing, receiving, or carrying an 
Wool, 8 e * 4tt s 
Jices liable to duties, the ſame not having been paid 


2 _—_ 12 * 


4 * 


or ſecured; or of aiding therein, or had been found 
wich fire-arms' or weapons, in order to be aiding to 


ſuch 


a. LN. IIS. Com 


* 
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fuch offenders; or had been guilty of receiving ſuch eg AP. 


goods after ſeiaure; or of any act whatſoever, 
whereby perſons'might be deemedrunners of foreign 
goods; or of hindering, wounding, or beating any 
officer in the execution of his duty, or aſſiſting 
therein, ſhould be inde mniſied from all ſuch offences, 
concerning which no ſuit ſhould then have been 
commenced,” or "compoſition made, on condition 


80 


2737. 


that he ſhould, before being apprehended or proſe- 


cuted, and before the firſt day of December, enter 


himſelf with ſome commiſſioned officer of his Ma- 


ſooner duly diſcharged,” actually ſerve and do duty 


jeſty's fleet, to ſerve as a common ſailor; and 
ſhould, for three years from ſuch entry, unleſs 


in that ſtation, and regiſter his name, &c. with the 


clerk of the peace of the county where he reſided, as 


| the act preſcribes. An attempt was made in favour 


of the ſeamen employed in the navy, who had been 


very irregularly paid, and ſubject to grievous hard- 


_ in conſequence of this irregularity; Mr. Gren- 
ville, brother to Earl Temple, moved for leave to 
bring in à bill for the encouragement of ſeamen 
employed in his Majeſty's navy, and for eftabliſhin 

a regular method for the punctual, ſpeedy, and cer- 
tain payment of their wages, as well as for reſcuing 
them from the arts of fraud and impoſition. The 
propofal was corroborated by divers petitions: the 
bill was prepared, read, printed, and, after it had 
undergone ſome amendment, paſſed into the Houſe 


of Lords, where it was encountered with ſeveral 


S XXXV. The Houſe of Commons being de. 


Hrous of preventing, for the future, ſueh diſtreſſes as 


the poor had lately undergone, appointed a Com- 

mittee to conſider of e eee reſtrain 

the price of corn and bread within due bounds for 

the future. For this purpoſe they were empowered 

to {end for perſons, papers, and records; and it was 
„ r 


objections, and dropped for this Seſſion of Parlia- 


reſolved, 
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un have voices. Having enquired into the cauſes of 
2 the late ſcarcity, they agreed to ſeveral reſolutions, 
ada and a bill was brought in to. explain and amend the 
laws againſt regraters, foreſtallers, and engroſſers of 
corn. The Committee alſo received inſtructions to 
enquire into the abuſes of millers, mealmen, and 
bakers, with regard to bread, and to conſider of 
proper methods to prevent them in the ſequel; but 
no further progreſs was made in this important affair, 
viduals, in a great meaſure, depended upon a ſpeedy 
reformation; for the millers and bakers were ſaid to 
have adulterated their flour with common whiting, 
lime, bone-afhes, allum, and other ingredients per- 
nicious to the human conſtitution; a conſummation 
of villany for which no adequate puniſhment could 
be inflicted. Among the meaſures propoſed in 
Parliament which did not ſucceed, one of the moſt 
remarkable was a bill prepared by Mr. Roſe Fuller, 
Mr. Charles Townſhend, and Mr. Banks, to ex- 
plain, amend, and render more effectual a law paſſed 
in the reign of King William the Third, intituled, 
« An act to puniſn Governors of plantations, in this 
% kingdom, for crimes committed by them in the 
ͤöplantation. This hill was propoſed in conſequence 
of ſome complaints, ſpecifying acts of cruelty, folly, 
and oppreſſion, by which ſome Britiſh Governors 
had been lately diſtinguiſned; but, before the bill 
could be brought in, the Parliament was prorogued. 
8 XXXVL But no ſtep taken by the Houſe of 
Commons, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, was more 
intereſting to the body of the people than the en- 
2 into the loſs of Minorca, which had excited 
uch loud and univerſal clamour. By addreſſes to 
the King, unanimouſſy voted, the Commons re- 
queſted that his Majeſty would give directions for 
laying before them copies of all the letters and pa- 
containing any intelligence received by the 
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Toulon, or che defigns of the French on Minorca, 
or any other of his Majeſty's poſſeſſions in Europe, 
ſinee the firſt day of January, in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, to the firſt day of 
Auguſt, 1756. They likewiſe deſire to peruſe” a 
Iſt of the ſhips'of war that were equipped and made 
ready for ſea,” from the firſt of Auguſt, in the year 
one thquſand ſeven hundred and fifty-five, to the 
thirtieth day of April; in the following year; with 


the copies Of all ſailing orders ſent to the comman- 
ders during that period; as alſo the ſtare and condi- 


tion of his Majeſty's ſhips in the ſeveral ports of 
Great Britain at the time of Admiral Byng's depar- 
ture, with tke ſquadron under his command, for 
the relief of Fort St. Philip, during the period of 


time above-mentioned, according to the monthly 


feturns made by the Admiralty, with che number 


| ſeamen muſtered and borne on board the reſpectivt 


ſhips. « They demanded copies of all orders and in- 
ſtructions given to that Admiral, and of letters writ- 
tei to and received from him, during his continu- 
ance in that command, either by the Secretaries of 
State, or Lords of the Admiralty, relating to the 


eondition of his ſquadron, and to the execution of 


his orders. In a word, they required the inſpection 
of all papers which could, in any manner, tend to 
explain the loſs of Minorca, and the miſcarriage of 
Mr. Byng's ſquadron. His Majeſty complied with 
every article of their requeſts: the papers were pre- 
ſented to the Houſe, ordered to lie upon the table 
for the peruſal of the members, and finally referred 
to the conſideration of a Committee of the whole 
Houſe. In the courſe of their deliberations they 
addreſſed his Majeſty for more information, till at 


length the truth ſeemed to be ſmothered under ſuch 


an enormous burthen of papers, as the efforts of a 
i 5 whole 
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eretaries/of State, the Commiſſioners of the Ad- e AP. 
iralty, or any others of his Majefty's Miniſters, in _ 
relation to the equipment of the French fleet at 179 
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ſeeing the e unfolded, as 
| . undertaken h 7 4 Committee 
They obſerycd, that an affair 
of ſuch a . "intricate, and; ſuſpicious nature, 
ought to have' been referred to a. {elect and ſecret 
dommittee, choſen by ballot, empowered to Aend 
for 2+ pag papers, and records; and to examine 
W sin the moſt ſolemp and deliberate manner: 
that the names of the Committee ought to have been 
pu . 158 for, the ſatisfaction of tlie people, ho 
ave judged, with ſome certainty, whether the 
. — e be carried on with ſuck impartiality 
as the national misfurtune required They ſuſpected 
that chis reference toa Committee of the whole Houſe 
was a mal œontrivance, to- prevent à regular and 
| . 121 non, to 9 . and 


ins ages, reghs —— and. the, — ma 7 
thisanarchya confuſion of materials, half explored 
and undigeſted „ derive a general parliamentary ap- 
Probation, to "which they,might. appeal, from the 
accuſations of the people. A ſelect Committee 

2 have probably cxamined . — the clerks. of 


the reſpectiw offices, thattheymight.certainly know 
whether any. — or papers K 88 ſuppreſſed, 
1 je had yp ar End 

ether there might not be papers —— 
which, though proper to be ſubmitted to: a elec 


and ſecret Committee, could not, conſiſtegtly with 


the honoun of the nation, be communicated. to a 
| Committee of. the whole Houſe. Indeed, it does 
net appear that the miniſters had. any foreign intelli - 
genes o correſpondence that could bemuchdepend- 
ed d an er of en impnnnee, 
Ao | = Woce 
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aſta nee the leſs to be eh ue in ti RC WAP. 
evil 1 1 7 have generally fc 9 means ta Vir, 
WED ſuch enquiries e and the fame arts,” 
would, at A rate, haye operated with the me 
efficacy, Hat 4 SIR ©: ommurtee been emp 19 at. 
this juncture. ky 85 it may, 55 reſolhtions 
el reported | 1905 ommittee, tho Ig 15 ne: 
them were not en by the majofitg, Without u. 
lent, 'difp ues and. ſe Vere altercation. * —5 A 
laſt of 9 r Aue require articular Natice. : 
By.the Yriber, 1 it app cared, tO. ae tee, that 
his Majeſty, "from he! 10 be AR. 1 of Aga 
fy 
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intended to. nya e has domini of Create 
Britain or Ireland. In 5 ey dit their. 
on, "that. no, ater; Number. ips Of. , 
oy 1 5 el ſe TO the Mes 1 5 thap \ + 5 
Seay To {ng thither under th of command öf. Admi- 
nor any greater * reinforcement. than the. 

Ks YT Which as ſent, and the detachment, e Gal 

to been, Which wWas ordered, to the. relic of 

Fort St. "Philip, confiſtently: with the. ſtate. EF 1 
navy, and the various ſervices. elfential. t tot ty. 
of his. l s dominions, and the intereſts, Go J 
es, Ik maſt haye been. ſomething, Rote pow 
a0 than ord 1 1 0 conyiction, that ſuggeſted; the 
es wr Wh 2755 ROT might have been. ir- 
culated by the French miniſt ys in in order; to amuſe, 
ei ag detach the attention of the Engliſh. 
government from America pe the Med iterrancan, 
where they, really intended. to exert themſelves, vet, 
the circumſtances. of the we nations being cohſi- 
dered, one, would think there could have 285 no. 
juſt grounds to fear an invaſion of. Great: Hr 
Itelan 5 eſpeciz ally when other. 11 d PPT 
Y Ca . ravch more N th 9k e 
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zut the laſt refolunigh! is Rill more incomprehenſible 


4 = Het whoknow not exactly the baſis on which it 
was raiſed, The number” of ſhips of war in actual 


commiſſion amounted to "two! dune and fifty, 
having: on board fifty thouſand ſeamen and marines. 


Intelligence and repeated information of the French 
7 9 5 75 Minorca had been conveyed to the 


Put in execution. I it credible, "that in all this 


iſtry of England, about ſix months before i it was 


. time the nation 81 50 not . or Tpare above ele- 


for the works 
ſons of common intelle&s it appeared, that intelli- 
| 8 the armament at Toulon was conveyed to 


ven ſhips. of theline and fi 2 to ſave the | 
important iſland f Meter 18 10 it eaſy t to conceive, | 
that. from a, ſtanding army of fifty thouſand men, one 


regiment of troops, nl not have been detached 
to reinforce a garri 


t was deſtined to defend? To per- 


Admiralty as early as:the month of September, 


in the year one thouland ſeven' hundred and 


| twelve ſhips. of the line; that the delign * 
| Minorca'was communicated as early” as the Twenty- 


five, with expreſs notice that it would conſiſt of 
againſt 


ſeventh day of Auguſt, by Conſul Banks, of Car- 
ena; confirmed by letters from Conſul Bertes, 


_ & well as by many ſubſequent” intimations; that, 


notwithſtanding theſe repeated advices, even after 


_ hoſtilities: had commenced” in Europe, when the 


lery, 


ranean ſqu 


conſiſt 
neither ſores, ammunition, or provilion,'t the abſent 


. garriſon of Minorca amounted to no more than four 


N regiments, and one company of artil- 

-two officers being abſent; and the place 
cher. unprovided for a ſic; „het the Mediter- 
nadron, commande by Mr. Edgecumbe, 
of two ſhips'of the line, and five frigates; 


_ "officers „ To” the garriſon, recruits for the 


regiments, | 


ar ſon, well known'to be inſufficient. 


noa, dated on the ſeventeenth and twenty -ſixth 
of January, and received by Mr. Fox, Secretary 
of State, on the fourth and eleventh. of F ebruary, 


* 
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additional troops were. ſent to the iſland, nor the 
ſquadron augmenteda till Admit al Byng ſailed from 
Spithead on the ſixth day of April, with no more 
ſhips of the line than, hy the moſt early and authen- 
tick intelligence, the government were informed 
would. ſail from Toulon gven when Mr. Byng ſhould 
have heen joined by Commodore Edgecumbe; 
a junction hon which no dependance ought to have 
been laid i that this: ſquadron, contained no troops 
but ſuch as helonged to the four regiments in garsi- 
ſon, except one battalien to ſetve in the fleet as 
marines, unleſs we include the order for another to 
be embarked at Gibraltar; which order was neither 
vbeyed Bor underſtood: chat, conſidering the dan- 
ger to which Minorca was expoſed, and the for- 
wardneſs of. the enemy 8 -Prepar ations at . Toulon, 
Admiral -Oſborne,-with.'thirteen: ſhips of- the line 
and one frigate, who- returned on the ſixteenth of 
February, after having convoyed a fleet of merchant= 
ſhips; might have been detached to Minorca, with» 
out hazarding the coaſt of Great - Britain; -for at 
that, time, excluſive of this ſquadron, there were 
eight ſhips of the line and thirty-two frigates ready 
9 thirty-two ſhips of the line and five 
rigates almoſt equipped; that Admiral Hawke was 
ſent with fourteen-ſhips of the line and one frigate to 
cruise in the bay of Biſcay, after repeated intelli- 
gence had been received that the French fleet had 
maining at Breſt and Rogheſort were in want 
hands -and eannon, ſo that they could never ſerve 
to ever any embark ation or deſcent, conſequently 
Mr. Hawke's ſquadron might have been ſpated for 
this important object, the Admiralty, on the eighth 
cay of March, ſent two ſhips of the line and three 
frigates to intercept a coaſting convoy off Cape 
- VOL, IV. ent | Barfleur: 
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omitting to give orders for railing miriers to ſerve 


detached two ſnips of the line to the Weſt⸗ Indies, 


and on the nineteenth two more to North-America, 


where they could be of little immediate ſervice; on 
the twenty third two of the line and three frigates 
4 convoy hunting off Cherbourg; and on the firſt of 


April five ſhips'of the line, including three returned 


from this laſt ſervice, to reinforce Sir Edward 
Hawke; already too ſtrong for the Freneh fleet 
bound to Canada j that all theſe ſhips might have 
been added to Mr. Byng's ſquadron, - without ex- 
poſing Great Britain or Ireland to any hazard of 
invaſion: that at length Mr. Byng was detached 
witk ten great ſnips only, and even denied a frigate 
to:repeat ſignals, for which he petitioned; although 
at that very time there were in port, excluſtwe of his 
ſquadron, ſeventeen- ſhips of the line and thirteen 
ffigates ready for ſea; beſides eleven of the line and 
ainetcenfripates almoſt equipped. From theſe and 
other rireumſtances, particulariſed and urged with 
great vivacity, many individuals inferred, that a 
greater number of ſnhips might have been detached 
to the Mediterranean than were actually ſent with 


ſtronger force was one great eauſe of Minorca's 
being loſt, and cooperated with the delay of the 


miniſtry in ſending thither reinforcements of troops, 


their neglect in ſuffering che bffcers of the garri- 
fon to dntinue abſent from their duty, and their 


Ire ther fortreſs of Mahon: Ba 2. 4 0 Ache 1. 
274 XXXVU:0 The next enquiry in which the 


Houſe of Commons engaged, related to the contracts 
for victualling che forces in: America, which were 


ſuppoſed by ſome patriots to be fraudulent and un- 


bigudus expreſſion, on which the contractor being 


interrogated by the Committee appointed to examine 


ago iced . Ala the 


NUni 
By " 1 5 . 322 Fr. 


the particulars, he prudently interpreted i it in ſuch e 1 4 P. 
à manner, as ro ſcreen himſelf from the reſentment 5 0 bis... 


of the Legiſlature.” The Houſe, therefore, refolved T7 
that the contract entered into on the twenty-ſixth 

day of March, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty- ix, by the Commiſſioners of the 
Treaſury, with William Baker, Chriſtopher Kilby; 
and Richard Baker, of London, merchants, for 
furniſhing proviſions to the forces under the com 


mand of the Earl of Loudoun, was prudent and 


neceſſaryy and properly adapted to che ſecuring a 
conſtant and effectual upp for ___ W in 


America. 180 
8 XXXVIII. The — fore: af aAreſs 


had been preſented to the King by the Houſe of 
Commons, deſiring his Majeſty would give orders 


for laying before them ſeveral papers relating to dif- 


putes which had lately happened between his Excel- 


lency Charles Knowles, Eſq! and ſome of the Prin- 


cipal inhabitants of the Iſland of Jamaica. This 
Governor was accuſed of many illegal, -cruel, and 


arbitrary acts, during the courſe of his adminiſtration: : 


but theſe imputations he incurred by an exettion of 
power, which was in itſelf laudable, and well in- 
tended: for the commercial intereſt of the iſſand. 
This was his changing the ſeat of Government, and 
procuring an act of aſſembly for removing the ſeve- 
ral laws; records, books, papers, and writings be- 
longing to ſeveral offices in that iſland, from Spaniſh- 
town to Kingſton; and for obliging the ſeveral 


officers to keep their offices, and hold a ſupreme 


Court of Judicature; at this laſt place, to which he 


had moved the Seat of Government. Spaniſn- town, 
otherwiſe called St. Jago de la Vega, the old capital, 
was an inconſiderable inland place, of no ſecurity, 


trade, or importance; whereas, Kingſton was the 
centre: of commerce, ſituated on the ſide of a fine 


harbour filled with ſhips, well ſecured from the in- 
P 2 ſults 
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ſults of an enemy, large; wealthy, and flouriſf ine 

Here the merchants dwell, and ip the gretel. 
part of the ſugars that grow upon the iſland. They 
ſound it extremely inconvenient and expenſive to 
take out their clearanees at Spaniſh-town, which 
conyenience and expence being felt by the reſt of 
the inhabitants, who had occaſion to proſecute ſvits 
at law, or attend the aſſembly of the iſland, they 
Jained in repreſentations; to the Governor, requeſt- 
ing, that, in conſideration of theſe inconveniences, 
added. to that of the weakneſs, of Spaniſh-town and 
the importance of Kingſton, the ſeat of Government 


might. be removed. He complied with their re- 


queſt, and in fo doing entailed upon himſelf the 
hatred and reſentment of certain powerful planters, 
who poſſeſſed eſtates in and about the old town of 
St. Jago de la Vega, thus deſerted: » This ſeems to 
haye been the real ſource of the animoſity and cla- 
mour incurred by Mr. Knowles, againſt. whom a 
petition, ſigned by nineteen members of the aſſem- 
bly, had been ſent to England, and preſented to his 
Majeſty. £ In the two ſeſſions Pre ceding this Mar 
the affair had been brought into: the Houſe of Com- 


mons, where this Governor's character was painted 


* colours, and divers papers relating to 
the diſpute were examined. Mr. Knowles having 
by this time returned ta England, the ſubject of his 
adminiſtration was revived, and referred to a Com- 
mittee of the hole Houſe. In the mean time, 
petitions were preſented by ſeveral» merchants of 
London and Liverpool, concerned in the trade to 
Jamaica, alledging, that the removal of the publick 
c urts, affices, and records of the iſland of. Famaica 
to Kingſton, and fixing the ſrat of government there, 
had been productive of many important advantages, 
by rendering the ſtrength of the. iſland more formi- 


Et more 
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buſineſs: more expeditious and leſs expenſive than 


formerly; therefore, praying that the purpoſes of 


the act paſſed in Jamaica for that end might be car- 
ried into effectual execution, in ſuch manner as the 
Houſe ſhould think proper. The Committee having 
examined great number of papers, agreed to ſome 
reſolutiom importing, that a certain reſolution of 


the aſſembly of Jamaica, dated on the twenty- ninth 
day of October, in the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and fifty- three, implying a claim of right 
in that aſſembly to raiſe and apply publick money 


without the conſent of the Governor and Council; 


was illegal, repugnant to the terms of his Majeſty's 
commiſſion to his Governor of the ſaid iſland, and 


derogatory of the rights of the crown and people of 


Great-Britain: that the fix laſt reſolutions taken in 
the aſſembly of Jamaica, on the twenty-ninth day of 
October, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


fifty-three, proceeded on a manifeft miſapprehenſion 


of the King's inſtruction to his Governor; requiring 
him not to give his aſſent to any bill of an unuſual 
or extraordinary nature and importance, wherein 
his Majeſty's prerogative, or the property of his 
ſubjects; might be prejudiced, or the trade or ſhip- 
ping of the kingdom any ways affected, unleſs there 
ſhould be a clauſe inſerted, ſuſpending the execution 
ef ſuch bill until his Majeſty's pleafure ſhould be 
known; that ſuch inſtruction was juſt and neceſſary, 
and no alteration of the conſtitution of the iſland, 


nor any way derogatory to the rights of the ſubjects 


in Jamaica. From theſe reſolutions the reader may 


perceive the nature of the difpute which Had ariſen 


betwten the people of Jamaica and their Governor, 


Vice-Admiral Knowles, whoſe conduct on this occa- 


ſion ſeems to have been juſtified by the legiſlature. 


Fhbe Parliament, however, forebore to determine 


i. 


more ſecure, and the proſecution of all comtnercial c a4 


—— 
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che queſtion, whether the removal of the Courts of 


1 Jucdicature 
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nog Judicature from Spaniſh-town to Kingſton was x 
meaſure eoleulated for the intereſt of wg ee in | 
= ©. general. | 
8 XXXIX. The laſt ſubject hich we ſhall men- 
tion, as having fallen under the cognizance of the 
Commons during this ſeſſion of Parliament, was the 


{tate of Milford-haven on the coaſt of N ales, one 
of the moſt capacious, ſafe, and commegious har- 
pours in Great-Britain. Here the country affords 
many conveniencies for building ſhips of war, and 
erecting forts, docks, quays, and magazines. It 
might be fortified at a very ſmall expence, ſo as to 
be quite ſecure from any attempts of the enemy, 
and rendered by far the moſt uſeful harbour in the 
kingdom for fleets, cruiſers, trading ſhips, and 
packet boats, bound to and from the weſtward; for 
from hence they may put to ſea almoſt with any 1 wind, 
and eyen at low water: they may weather Scilly and 
Cape Clear when no veſſel can ſtir from the Britiſh 
channel, or out of the French ports of Breſt and 
Rochefort, and as 4 poſt can travel from hence in 
three days to London, it might become the centre 
of, very uſeſul ſea intelligence. A petition from 
ſeveral merchants in London was preſented, and re- 
commended to the Houſe in a meſſage from the 
King, ſpecifying the advantages of this harbour, 
and the {mall expence at which it might be fortified, 
and praying that the Houſe would take this impor- 
tant ſubject into conſideration. Accordingly, 2 
Committee: was appointed for this purpoſe, — 
power to ſend for perſons, Papers, and records; and 
every eircumſtance relating to it was examined with 
accuracy and deliberation, - At length the report be- 
ing made to the Houſe by Mr.) Charles Townſhend, 
they unanimouſly agreed to an'addreſs, repreſenting 
to his Majeſty, that many great loſſes had been 
ſuſtained by the trade of the kingdom, in: time of 
Wars, 2 Me . a 8 enn on the. weſte at 
co 
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coaſt of the iſland, for the reception and protection c H AP. 
of merchant ſhips, and ſending out cruiſers: that thge VI. 
harbour of Milford-haven, in the county of Pem- "= 
broke, is moſt advantageouſly ſituated, and iftpro- * 
perly defended and ſecured, in every reſpect adapted 

to the anſwering thoſe important purpoſes: they, 
therefore, humbly beſought his Majeſty, that he 


_ would give immediate directions for erecting bat- 


teries, with proper cover, on the ſides of the ſaid 
harbour, in the moſt convenient places for guarding 
the entrance called Hubberſtone- road, and alſo ſuch 
other fortifications as might be neceſſary to ſecure 
the interior parts of the harbour, and that, until 
ſuch batteries and fortiſications could be completed, 
ſome temporary defence might be provided for the 
immediate protection of the ſhips and veſſels lying 
in the ſaid harbour; finally, they aſſured him the 
Houſe would. make good to his Majeſty all ſuch ex- 
pences as ſhould be incurred for theſe purpoſes, 
The addreſs. met with a gracious reception, and a 
promiſe that ſuch; directions ſhould be given. The 
harbour was actually ſurveyed, the places were 
pitched upon for batteries, and the eſtimates pre- 
pared, but no further progreſs hath ſince been made. 
4;XL, We have now finiſhed the detail of all the 
material tranſactions of this ſeſſion, except what re- 
lates to the fate of Admiral Byng, which now claims 


our attention. In the mean time, we may obſerye, 


that on the fourth day of July the ſeſſion was cloſed 
with his.Majeſty's: harangue, the moſt remarkable 
and pleaſing paragraph of which turned upon his 
royal aſſurance, that the ſuccour and preſervation of 
his dominions in America had been his conſtant care, 
and, next to the ſecurity of his kingdoms, ſhould 
continue to be his great and principal object. He 
told them he had taken ſuch meaſures as, he truſted, 
by che hleſſing of God, might e ffectually diſappoint 
the deſigns of the enemy in thoſe parts; that he had 
ge further view but to vindicate the juſt h 
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his -erown and ſubjects from the moſt injurious en. 
erogchments;' to preſerve tranquillity, as far as t 


the tiue friends of Britain, and the liberties of Eu- 
rope, from being oppreſſed and endangered — 1 
vtproyoked. and unnatural conjunction 

-$XLL/ Of all the tranſactions that diſtinguihed 
this year, che moſt extraordinary was the ſentence 
executed on Admiral Byng, the ſbn of that great 
officer who had acquired ſuch honour by his naval 
exploits in the preceding reign, and wes ennobled for 
his ſervices by the title of Lord Viſeount Torting- 
ton. His ſecond ſon, John Byng; had from his car- 
lieſt youth been trained to his father's profeſſion ; 
and was-generally eſteemed one of the beſt officers in 
the navy, when he embarked in that expedition to 
Minorca, which covered his character with diſgrace, 
and even expoſed him to all the horrors of an igno- 
minious death. On the twenty-cighth day of De. 


| tember his trial began before a court-martial, held 


en board the ſhip St. George, in the harbour of 


| Portſmouth, hich place Mr. Byng had been con- 


veyed from Greenwich by a party of horſe- guards, 
and inſulted by the populace in every town and vil- 
lage through which he paſſed. The court having pro- 
ceeded to examine the evidences for the crown and 
the priſoner, from day to day, in the courſe of a 
long fitting,” agreed unanimouſly to thirty-ſeyen 
reſolutions, implying their opinion, that Admiral 
Byng, during the engagement between the Britiſh 
and French fleets, on the twentieth day of May laſt, 
did not do his utmeſt endeavour to take, ſeize, and 
deſtroy the ſhips of the French King, which 1 it was 


his duty to have engaged, and to aſſiſt ſuch of his 


Majeſty s ſhips as were engaged, which it was his 
duty to have aſſiſted; and that he did not exert his 


utmoſt power for the relief of St. Philip's-caftle. 
Tuer e N agreed that: he fell 


under 


«6 
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ment paſſed in the twenty- ſecond year of the prefent 


one act of Parliament, the laws relating to the govern- 
ment of his Majeſty's ſhips, veſſels, and forces by 
ſea; and as that article pofttively preſcribed death, 
without any alternative left to the diſcretion of the 
court under any variation of circumſtances, they 
unanimouſſy adjudged- the ſaid Admiral John Byng 
to be ſhot to death, at ſuch time, and on board o 

fuch ſhip, as the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
ralty ſhould pleaſe to direct. But as it appeared, 
by the evidence of the officers who were near the 
Admiral's perſon, that no backwardneſs was perceiv- 
able in him during the action, nor any mark of fear 


or confufion either in his countenance or behaviour; 


but that he delivered his orders coolly and diſtinctly, 
without ſeeming deficient in perſonal courage; and, 
from other circumſtances, they believed his miſcon- 
duct dict not ariſe either from cowardice or diſaffec- 
tion, they unanimoufly and earneſtly recommended 
him as a proper object of mercy. The Admiral 
himſelf behaved through the whole trial with the 
moſt cheerful compoſure, ſeemingly the effect of 
conſcious innocence, upon which, perhaps, he tos 


much relied: Even after he had heard the evidence 


examined againſt him, and finiſhed his own defence, 
he laid his account in being honourably acquitted ; 
and ordered his coach to be ready for conveying hirtt 
EireRly from the tribunal to London. A gentleman, 


| his friend, by whom he was attended, having re- 


ceived intimation of the ſentence to be pronounced, 
thought ĩt his duty to prepare him for the occafion, 
that he might ſymmon all his fortitude to his aſſiſt- 


ance, and accordingly made him acquainted -wirk 
the information he had received. The Admir: 
gave tokens of furpriſe and refenrmenr, but betraye 
_tro marks of fear or diſorder, either then or in tht 
_ Fourt when the ſentence was pronounced. On the 
3 | 12 contrary, 
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rary, þ en, members of the court- martial 
anxiety, and trepidation, ſhedding 
; „ and 0 ele with extraordinary emotion, he 
= IT fk his doom, denounced. without, undergoing 
| "as leaſt alte ration of feature, and made a low. obci- 
ance. to the preſident and the other members of che 
| court, as herenred., 
_ 7 officers who 1 this tribunal 
| wereſo ſenſible of the Jaw's ſeverity, that they una- 
Ae ſubſcribed a letter to the board of Admi. 
: | * containing this remarkable paragraph :— 
A cannot. he Ip laying the diſtreſſes of our minds 
5 your — 61% on this accaſion,;in finding 
ves, nk neceſſity ot Se a man 
Fc from the great. leverity of the twelfth | 
6 article oof 1 war, part of which he falls: under, ö 
& Which admits of no mitigation if the crime ſhould 
Tg committed by an error, in judgment; and, 
« therefore, for our own conſciences ſake, as well 
4 A in juſtice to the priſoner, we pray your lord- 
ce hips, in the moſt earneſt manner, to recommend 
| 5 im 40. hig Majeſty's clemengy,” The Lords, of 
the Admiralty, inſtead. of complying with the re- 
it af the court-martial, tranſmitted their letter 
to the King, with copies of their proceedings, and 
z letter from themſelves, to his Majeſty, ſpecifying a 
doubt with regard to the legality of the ſentence, as 
the crime of negligence, for which the Admiral 
had been condemned, was not expreſſed i in any part 
of the procęedings. At the ſame. time, copies 
of | two. petitions from Georg e Lord aa Tor- 
rington. in behalf of his (eons Admiral Byng, 
HF: ſubmitted to his Majeſty's royal wiſdom and 
determination, All the friends and relations of the 
PPY. convict employed and exerted, their in- 
1 fluen e and intereſt for his pardon; and, as the cir- 
17 agces i, e ſo. ſtrong in bis faxqur, 
yas Wag that the ſc Ons of © rag mercy. won | 
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ſo clearly explained their motives for pronouncing ſuch a ſentence, 
is the point which alone has employed my ſerious conſideration. 
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be extended for his preſervation: but infamous arts CHAP, 


were uſed to whet the ſavage appetite. of the popu- 
lace for blood, The cry of vengeance was loud 
throughout the land; ſullen clouds of ſuſpicion and 


male volence interpoſing, were ſaid to obſtruct the 


genial heams of the beſt virtue that adorns the 
throne: and the Sovereign was given to underſtand, 
that che execution of W was a victim 
abſolutely neceſſary to appeaſe the fury of the people. 
His Majeſty, in conſequence of the repreſentation 
made by the Lords of the Admiralty, referred the 


ſentence to the conſideration of the twelye judges, 


who were unanimoully of opinion that the ſentence 
was legal. This report being tranſmitted from the 
-. , vs 4 vet = alen an 2 
Privy-Council to the Admiralty, their Lorghips 
iſſued a warrant for executing the ſentence of death 
on the twenty - eighth day of February. One gentle- 
man at the board, however, refuſed to ſubſcribe 
the warrant, aſſigning for his refuſal the reaſons 
action of the reader“ er 
„Admiral F reaſons for not ſigning the warrant for 
5 5 Admiral Ryng's execution : "sf, Op. BAG 
IT may be thought great pretuiyption in me to differ from ſo 
great authority as that of the twelve judges ; but when a man is call- 
ed upon to fign his name to an ad which is to give authority to the 


thedding of blood, he ought to be guided by his own conſcience, 
and not by the opinions of other men. | N 


— 


In the caſe before us, it is not the merit of Admiral Byng that 
I conſider + whether he deſerves death or not, is not/a"queition for 
me to decide; but whether or not his life can be taken away by the 
ſentence pi onpunced on him 'by the court martial, and after having 


5 


„ The twelfth article of war, on which admiral Byng's ſentence is 
grounded, ſays, 1 my underſtanding of its meaning, ) 
4 That every perſon, who, in time of action, ſhall withdraw, keep 
back, or not come into fight, or do his vtmoſt, &e, through motives 
of cowardice, negligence, or diſaffection, ſhall ſuffer death.“ The 
court- martial does, in ex pre ſs words, acquit Admiral Byng of cow - 
(rdige and diſaſfection, and does not name the word Negligence, 

dmiral Byng does not, as I conceive, fall under the letter or de- 
ſcription of the iwelfth.article of war. Jt may be ſaid, that neg- 
ligenee is implied, though the word is not mentioned, otherwiſe the 
foutt-martial would not have brought his offence. under the — 

g 7 2 %% „ $ x; 7 1 8 » article, 


which we have inſerted by way of note, for the ſatiſ— 
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monk 4 Ml. Though mercy was denied to the eri- 
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ME  minjaly the efown ſce med determined to do nothing 
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| fieghpgence; for wilfol A e in Admiral 
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that ſtroud Be thought inconſiſtent with law. A 


member of Parliament, who had fat upon the 
_conrt=martial ar Porcſmouch, roſe up in his place, 
and made application fo the Honſe of Commons in 


behalf of himſelf and ſeveral other members of that 
tribunal ene tlle aid of the legiſlature to be 
releaſed fromm ihe oath of ſebtecy inipoſed on courts- 


4 188 $ & ? N ; Vas 44 |S Tek * ©s 
article, having acquitted him of cowardice and diſaffection. But it 
mult he atknowledged that the negligence implied Jnr be wilful 

f ng's ſituation, 


mußt have provetded either from-cownrdice or difaſſectibn, and he is 


_ expreſaly acquitted-of both; theſe crimes ; beſides, cheſe crimes, which 


are implied only, and not named, may indes d juitify ſuſpicion and 
private opipibn, bert cannot ſatiefy the conſtience in cafe of blood. ; 
e Admiral Byng's fate was referred to a court- martial, his life and 
death were left to their opinions. The court · martial condemn him 
io dent, bees ſe, as they e tef8ly-fay, they were under a neceſſity 


6f doing bo by reaſon of the letter of the law, the ſeverity of which 


. _ thep'complained * becauſe it admits of 75 mitigstion. The court- 


martial expreſs] for the ſake of 1 nftiences, as wel 
e e ber, wef Wo ref) Fetdriimibnd him 16 
his Majeſty for mercy ; it is evident, then, that in the opinions and 
N of the judges, he was not deſerving of death. f 
„The queſtion then is, ſhall the opinions or neceſſities of the 


court- martial determine Admiral Byng's fate? If it ſhould be the 


12 that for the ſake of their conſtiences, as wel 
pri 


latter, he will be executed contrary to the intentions and meaning of 


his judges; if the ſormer, his life is not forfeited. His judges de- 
chare him not deſerving of death; but, miſtaking either the meaning 
of the law, or the nature of his offence, they bring him under an 
article of war, Which, according to their own; deſcription of his of- 
ſenee, de does not, I conceive, fall under: and then they condemn him 
to death, becauſe, as they ſay, the law admits of no mitigation. Can 
2 man's Hife be taken away by ſuch a ſentence? 1 would not wil- 
lingly be miſunderſtood, and have it believed that L judge of Admiral 
Byng's geſerts.: that was the buſineſs of à court-martial, and it is 
my duty only to act according to my cbnſcience; Which, after deli- 
Berate conſideration, aſſiſted by the beſt light a poor underſtanding 
can afford it, remains ſtill in doubt, and therefore I cannot conſent 


t ſign a warrant whereby the ſentence of the court - martial may be 


28 execution 4 for I canvot help thinking, that however 
uüminal Admiral Byng may be, bis life is not forfeited by that ſen- 
tener. I do not mea io find fault with other men's opinions; all I 
endeavour at, is to give reaſons for my on; and all I deſire or wiſh 
15,.that I my not be miſunderſtood; I do not pretend to judge Ad- 


miral Byng's deſerte, nor to give any opinion on the propriety of the 
2 Sar hf «..Signed,, 61þ Feb. 27 53, at the Admiral y. „ 


i þ , 
„J. F.— 8.“ s 
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martial, that they might diſcloſe the gror * A 
Admira f 


which ſentence of death had paſſed on A 


and of the Royal prerogative. That this was th 


caſe of Admiral Byng appears from the warm | 
eager interceſſion of his jury, a ſpecies of interceſſeg 


which, hath generally, if not always, prevailed at the 
foot of the * 7 ang __— any thing favourable for the 
criminal had appeared in the courſe; of che trial. 
How much more then might it ee 
to ſucceed; | when earneſtiy urged-as a caſe, | 1 
ſcience, in behalf of a man whom his. judges hac 
expreſsly acquitted of cowardice, and. treachery; JE, 
only two imputations that rendered him criminal ig 
the eyes of the nation! Such an interpoſition of the 
crown in parliamentary tranſactions was wregulats 
unne ce ſſarys and at another juncture might hay 
been productive of. violent heats and as © 
$55 14 
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B Lon At; preſent, however, it paſſed without cenſure; a 
III. the po of inattention, rather than adeſizn to en. 
5 Eroack upon the privileges of the Houſe. 
S XEFV. The me ſſage being communicated, a 
bil was immediately brought in, to releaſe the mem- 
bers of the court- martial ftom the obligation of 
Kireeß⸗ and paſſed through the Lower-Houſe with- | 
| diit"oppoſition +- but in the Houſe of Lords it ap- 
peared to be deſtitute of a proper fotmdation. They 
ſent a meſſage to the Commons, dehring them to 
give leave that ſuch of the members of the Eourt- ; 
martial as were members of that Houſe might | 
Attend their Lordſhips, in order to be examined on | 
the ſecond reading of the bill; accordingly they, and 
| — reſt of the court-miartial, attended, and anſwered | 
k eſtions without heſitation. As they did not 
uff "upon any-excuſe, nor produce any ſatisfactory | 
_ reaſon” for ſhewing that the man they had con- N 
demned was u proper object of mercy, their Lord- 
hips wert of opinion that thłre was no occaſion for ; 
faffing any ſuch bill; which, "therefore; they almoſt | 
| 
{ 


uhanimoully rejected. It is not eaſy to conceive 
What ſtronger reaſons could be given for proving 
Mr: Byng an object of merey, than thoſe mention- 
_ ed in the Meer ſent to the board of Admiralty by 

the members of the court- martial, who were em- 
powered to try the imputed offence,” — 
muſt have been eren n to os 
Kis conduct. EP ood ONE i ene 
p SXLV. The nfoftunare Admiral being — 
abandoned to the ſtroke of juſtice, prepared _ 
for death with reſignation and tranquillity. 
maintained a fur rife cheerfulneſs:to the: Jaſt; 3 = 
did he, from his condemnation to his execution, 
exhibit the leaſt ſign of impatience or apprehenſion. 
During chat interval he had remained on board. of the 
— Monarque, a'third-rate ſhip of war; anchored in the 
Barbour of ' Portſmouth, under a ſtrong guard, in 


. of the Marſhal of the Admiralty. On the 
Faurteenth 


F 


” "0 


| o& Ken E O R 8 E ep. 12 JT | 72 
purtee tn of March) the day FX for his eXeculoh; e M AT. 
the boats belonging to the ſquadron at Spithead VI. 
being manned and armed, containing their captams TY 
and officers, with a detachment of marines, attended 195 
dis kee ern in He Por, which "was 8. 
crowded with an infinite number of other boats and 
veſſels filled with ſpectators. About noon, the 
Admiral having taken leave of a Clergyman, and 
two friends who at companied him, walked our of 
to the great cabin to the quarter deck, where two files 
of marines Were ready to execute the ſentence. He. 
ht advanced with à firm deliberate ſtep, a compoſed 
"N and 3 Eonntenance, and reſolved to ſuffer with 
1d his face uncovered, until his friends, repreſenting that 
ed his- looks would poſſibly intimidate the ſoldiers, and 
o Prerent their taking aim properly, he ſubmitted to, 
M 5 his hat on the deck, kneeled on 
1- a cuſhion; tied one white handkerchief over his 
1 eyes, and dropped the other as a ſignal for his exe- 
Yr cutioners, who fired a volley fo deciſive, that five 
ſt balls paſſed throtigh his body, and he dropped down 
dead in an inſtant. The time in which this tra- 
ech was acted, from his walking out of che cabin 
5 hi being depoſited in the coffin, did not exceed 
„ 0700 2207 gto 239 
© $'XEVE Thus fell, to the aſtöniſnment of all 
y Europe, Admiral John Byng ;. who, whatever-kis: 
1 errors and indiſcretions might have been, ſeems to 
| have been raſhly condemned, meanly given up, and 
8 eruelly ſacrificed to vile conſiderations. The ſenti- 
f ments of his own fate he avowed on the verge of 
: eternity, when there was no longer any cauſe of diſ- 
r ſimulation, in the following declaration, which, im- 
mediately before his death, he delivered to the Mar- 
c al of the Admiralty : A few moments will now 
: deliver me from the virulent perſecution, and fruſtrate 
: the further malice of my enemies: nor need I envy 
1 them a life ſubject to the ſenſations my injuries, ane 
0 the injuſtice done me, muſt create: Perſuaded I am, 


* 
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s © 0 Xthat juſtice will be done to my reputation hereafter: 
2 the manner and cauſe of railing and keeping. up the 


i Popular clamour and prejudice. againſt me will be 
ceive myſelf) a victim deſtined; to divert the indig- | 
nation and reſentment; of an injured and. deluded 
9 9 nom the proper objects. My enemies them- 

lyes muſt now think me. innocent. Happy for 
me, at this my laſt, moment, that I know my on 
innecence, and am conſcious that no part of my 
country's misfortunes can be owing to me. Lhearti- 

iy with the ſhedding, my blood may contribute to 

not reſign my juſt claim to a faithful diſcharge of my 
duty according to the beſt. of my judgment, and 
the utmoſt exertion. of my ability for his Majeſty's 

honour, and my country's ſerriec. Lam ſorry that 

p _ thy endeavours were not attended with more ſucceſs, 


* 


and that the armament under my command proved 
tog weak to ſucceed in an expedition of ſuch. mo- 
ment. Truch bas, prevailed over calumny and falſc- 
hood,. and juſtice has wiped. off the ignominious 
Kain of my ſuppoſed. want of perſonal courage, and 
the charge q e. Mx heart acquits me of 
theſe crimes: but who can be preſumptuouſly furt 
of his.own judgment? If my crime is an error in 
Judgment, or differing, in opinion from my zudges, 
and if yet che error in judgment ſhould: be, on their 
Aide God forgive them, 2s L do; and may the dil 
nes of their minds, and unealineſs. of their con- 
Liences, which in juſtice to me they,have. repre- 
ented, be relieved) and ſubſide. as my reſentment 
has done... The, ſupreme Judge fces-all hearcs and 
M Ca C.... fo OS © « 3" 2 $593 AE r1 7 = * [3887 
a I XI. VI. Norwithſtanding, all, chat has been faid 
in his fax gur, notwithſtanding the infamous arts that 
vere practiſed to keep up the cry againſt him, not. 
Withſtanding this ſalemn appcal to Heaven in his lat 


moments, 


1 


8 


1 * F,_ by 


reer 
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moments, and even ſelf. conviction oy innocence; o it TY 


the character of Admiral Byng; in point of perſonal 
courage, will ſtill, with many people, remain proble- 
matical. They 3 ſtill be of opinion that if the 
ſpirit of Büidlh Admiral had been properly exerted, 
Ne French fleet would have been defeated; and Mi- 
norcã reheyed:. A man's opinion of danger varies 
at different times, in conſequence of an irregular tide 
of animal ſpirits, and he is actuated by conſiderations 
which he dares not avow. After an officer, thus 
influenced; has heſitated or kept aloof in the hour 
of trial, the mind, eager for its own juſtification; 
aſſembles, with ſurpriſing induſtry, every favourable 
circumſtance of excuſe; and broods over them with 


| parental. partiality, until it becomes not only latis- 


fied, but even enamoured of their beauty and com- 
plexion, like a doating mother, blind to the defor- 
mity of her own offspring. Whatever Mr. Byng's 
internal feelings might have been, whatever conſe- 
quences might have attended his behaviour on that 
occaſion; as the tribunal before hich he was tried 
acquitted him. expreſsly of cowardice and treachery, 
he was, without all doubt, a proper object ſor Royal 
clemeney; and ſo:impartial poſterity will judge him, 
after all thoſe diſhonourable . motives of faction and 
of fear; by which his fate was influenced; ſhall be 
loſt in oblivion, or remembered with diſdain. The 
people of Great- Britain, naturally fierce, impatient, 
and clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon 
every petty. miſcarriage, with trials, courts- martial, 
and diſmiſſions, which tend only to render their 
military comm̃anders raſh. and precipitate, the 
pa ulace more licentious and intractable, and to 
dilgrace the national character in the opinion of 


* . ENGLAND. 
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$1 Ate Par ** Mr. Ls Py aches into the Ann. 
bh tration.” II. Ovliged to refign. 5 III. Reftored 
te their bee $ IV. Coalition i of parties. 
V. Deſcent on the caaſt of France meditated. 


| 5 4 VI. Command f the fleet given to Sir Edward 
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Huole, and of the land. forces to Sin Jun Mor- 
Aaunt. Fleet ſails, September 8. & VII. Admira! 
Knowles ſent to tate Aix.  & VIII. Attack aud ſur- 
ef « Tender of Air. N. Adeſcent reſobved on. I X. 
. The fleet rerurus to Spitbead. His Majeſty appoints 
eee of enquiry e of the fleet's re. 


— BP? 


zurn. & XI. Proceedings of the court of enquiry. 


144 $ K Art report. & XIII. Sir John Mordaunt 


| the Eaſt and Weſ- Indies. 4M $uc- 
of 5 E liſh prevateers.' & XVI. Riots occa- 
25 by th 5 price of corn,” & XVII. Opera- 
tions in America. 9 XVIII. Lord Loudoun's:con- 
Aut in America. & XN. Fort i illiam Fllen 
tuen iy the French. XX. Naval tranſaction, 
2 in America. & XXI. Attempt of M. de Kerſin on 
Cape coaſi-caſtle, in Africa. & XXII. State of of- 

5 F in the Eaſt-Indies. Calcutta recovered. Ibe 
- Suba's camp forced, and a neto treaty concluded 

._ with ge XXIII. Reduction of Chandernagore. 
XXIV. Colonel Clive defeats the Suba'at Plaſt, 
. who i, afterwards depoſed and put 10 death. 
XXV. King of Franceiafſaſſinated. Tortures in- 
-  flifted: on the afſaſſin. & XXVL Changes in the 
_ ©  Brench miniſtry. & XXVII. State-of the confede- 
ray againſt the King Pruſſia. & XXVII. Pre- 
cautions taken by his Pruſſian Majeſty. & XXIX. 
Hir miſbes between the Pruffians and Auſtrians. 
„ XXX. Neutrality of the Emperor, and behaviour 
of the Dutch. 8 XXXI The French take paſelſon of 
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4 e e and acquitted. & XIV. 
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ſeveral towns in the Low-Countries belonging to the 
King of | Prufia. & XXXII. | Declaration of the 
 Czarina againſt the King, of Pruſſia. Factious in 


11 Poland. & XXXIII.  Fruitleſs endeavours of the 


red Engliſh io reftores' the tranquillity of Germany. | 
185. $ X XXIV. King of Pruffia enters Bohemia. Prince 
Fed, of Bevern defeats the Auſtrians at Richenberg. 
ar WW J XXXV. King of Pruſſia gains a complete viftory . 
or a over the Auſtrians near Prague. Mareſchal Fo ment 
iral Killed. & XXX VI. Prague inveſted. & XXXVIL 
ur- And bombarded. Braus defence of the beſieged. 
XI $ XXXVIIL Count Dawn takes the command of 
ms the Auſtrian army. His charafter. & XXXIX. 
7e. Ling of Pruſſia defeated at Kolin. & XL. He raiſes 
WY. the fiege of Prague, and quits Bohemia. & XII. 
ut ee for the defence of Hanover. The allied 
IV. arm aſſembles under the Duke of Cumberland. 
Hes XLII. Skirmifbes with the French. & XLIII. 
ca. Due of — paſſes the Weſer. The. French 


* | follow him, and take Minden and Emden, and lay 
ac Hanover under contribution. & XIIV. Battle of 
fl Haſtenbeck. © XLV. The French take Hamelen. 


ons Duke de Richelieu ſuperſedes Margcbes 4 Eirtes in 
ON "the command of the French army. & XLVI The 
at- French tate poſſaſion of Hanover and He effe-Caſſed. 


dd BL Cumberland figns the corvention of Clifter-Seven. 


Me ening the hands of government for a vigorous proſe- 
e cution of the war, thoſe liberal ſupplies had like to 


$ XLVHI Aud reduce Verden and Bremen. Due 


2 1 Proven the Parliament of Great-Bri-C H A P. 


- tain' unanimouſly concurred in ſtrength. VII. 
5 t — — 


1757. 


4. have proved ĩneffectual through a want of harmonx 


had in her councils. In the courſe of the laſt year the 
X. clamorous voice of diſſatisfaction had been raiſed by 


NS. a ſeries of diſappointments and miſcarriages, which | 
ar were imputed to want of intelligence, ſagacity, and 
7 IM vigour in the adminiſtration. The defeat of Brad- 
2 dock, the reduction of Oſwego, and other forts in 
G 2 | "A | 


by p Vos F x 
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Book America, the delay of armaments, the negleck of 
III. opportunities, ine ffectual cruizes, abſurd diſpoſitions 


Lon of fleets and ſquadrons, the diſgrace in the Medi- 


2737 · 


though ſubordinate offices. 


terranean, and the loſs of Minorca, were numbered 


among the misfortunes that flowed from the crude 


* of a weak diſpirited miniſtry; and the pro- 
ſpect of their acquieſcing in a continental war 
brought them ſtill farther in contempt and deteſta- 
tion with the body of che people. In order to con- 
ciliate the good-will of thoſe whom their conduct 
had diſobliged, to acquire a freſn ſtock of credit 


with their fellow-ſubje&s, and remove from their 


on ſhoulders part of what future cenſure might 
enfue, they admitted into a ſhare of the adminiſtra- 
tion a certain ſet of gentlemen, remarkable for their 


talents and popularity, headed by Mr. Pitt and Mr. 


Legge, eſteemed the two moſt illuſtrious patriots of 
Great- Britain, alixe diſtinguiſned and admired for 
their unconquerable ſpirit and untainted integrity. 
The former of theſe was appointed Secretary of 


State, the other Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 


their friends were veſted with other honourable 


5 U. So far the people were charmed with the 
promotion of individuals, upon whoſe virtues and 
abilities they had the moſt: perfect reliance : but 
theſe new ingredients would never thoroughly mix 


with the old leaven. The adminiſtration became an 
emblem of the image that Nebuchadnezzat ſaw in 


his dream, the leg was of iron, and the foot was of 


clay. The old junto found their new aſſociates very 
unfit for their purpoſes. They could neither per- 


ſuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into - meaſures 


which they thought repugnant to the true intereſt of 


their country. The new miniſters combated in 


council every ſuch plan, however patroniſed: they 
openly oppoſed in Parliament every defign which 


they det med unworthy of the Crown, or prejudicial 
to the people, even though diſtinguiſned by the pre- 
FISTS. : F dilection 
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dilection of the Sovereign. Far from bargaining c n 


* 


AP, 


for their places, and ſurrendering their principles by VII... 


— 


capitulation, they maintained in office their inde- ">> 


pendency and candour with the moſt vigilant cir- 
cumſpection, and ſeemed determined to ſhow, that 
he is the beſt miniſter to the Sovereign who acts 


with the greateſt probity towards the ſubject. Thoſe | 


who immediately furrounded the throne were ſup- 


| py to have concealed the true characters of theſe 


aithful ſervants from the knowledge of their Royal 
Maſter; to have repreſented them as obſtinate, im- 


perious, ignorant, and even luke warm in their loyal - 


ty; and to have declared, that with ſuch colleagues 


it would be impoſſible to move the machine of go- 


vernment according to his Majeſty's inclination. 
Theſe ſuggeſtions, artfully inculcated, produced the 
deſired effect: on the ninth day of April, Mr. Pitt, 
by his Majeſty's command, reſigned the ſeals of Se- 
cretary of State for the ſouthern department. In 


the room of Mr. Legge, the King was pleaſed to 


grant the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer to 


the Right Honourable Lord Mansfield, Chief Juſtice 


of the Court of King's-Bench, the ſame perſonage 


whom we have mentioned before under the name of 


Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General, now promoted and 
ennobled for his extraordinary merit and important 


ſervices. The fate of Mr. Pitt was extended to ſome 


of his principal friends: the Board of Admiralty was 


changed, and ſome other removals were made with 


the ſame intention. | 
5 II. What was intended as a diſgrace to Mr. 
Pitt and Mr, Legge turned out one of the moſt 
ſhining circumſtances” of their characters. The 


whole nation ſeemed to riſe up, as one man, in the 
vindication of their fame: every mouth was opened 
in their praiſe; and a great number of reſpectable 
Cities and corporations preſented them vith the free- 
dom of their reſpective ſocieties, encloſed in gold 


boxes of curious workmanſhip, as teſtimonies of 
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Z gx els peculiar veneraton. What the people highly 
er they in a manger idolize. Not contented il | 
Dc, Vith making offerings ſo flattering and grateful to 
: conſcious virtue, 155 conceiyed the moſt violent 
rexudices againſt thoſe. gentlemen who ſucceeded in 
the admuniſtration; fully convinced, that the ſame 
Perſons who had funk, the nation in the preſepr dif 
15 bful circumſtances, who had brought on her diſ- 
| pour, and reduced her to the verge of deſtruction, 
| Were by no means the fit inſtruments of her delivery 
| and redemption. The whole Kingdom caught fire 
at the late changes; nor could the power, the cun- 
I | Ning, and the artifice of a faction, long ſupport itſelf 
CG 5 . . 3 9 ' * ; . 
'' ___.  Againlt the united voice of Great-Britain, which ſoon 
zerced the cars of the Sovereign. It was not poſ- 
Fic to. perſuade the people that ſalutary * 
could. be ſuggeſted or purſued, except by the few, 
whoſe zeal for the honour of their country, and 
eeady adherence to an upright diſintereſted conduct, 
had {cured their confidence, and claimed their ve- 
neration. A great number of addreſſes, dutifully 


and loyally expreſſed, ſolicited the King, ever ready 
70 meet half-way the wiſhes of his faithful people, 
to reſtore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their former 
-<£mployments. Upon this they reſted the ſecurity 
Aud honour of the nation, as well as the publick ex- 
Pßctation of the ſpeedy. and ſucceſsful jive of a war, 
Atherto: attended with diſgraces and misfortunes. 
Accordingly, his Majeſty was, gracioully pleaſed to 
.  re-deliyer the ſeals to Mr. Pitt, appointing him Se- 
cretary of State for the ſouthern 8 on the 
4wenty-pinth day of June; and, five days after, the 
office of, Chancellor of the Exchequer was reſtored 
g LN: Legge; promotions that affords d univerſa 
atls ; cy WH Le! $03 LETS 14 79 2 2 17 #4 42112 een 
4 n not, perhaps, be poſſible to ex- 
chice, from a ſhare in the adminiſtration, all who 
Veke not. perfectly agreeable to the people: however 
_ wppopular the late miniſtry might appear, ſtill they 
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every meaſure in which they did not themſelves 
partake. This conſideration, and very recent ex- 
perience, probably dictated the neceſſity of a coali- 
tion, falutary in itſelf, and prudent, becauſe it was 
the only means of aſſuaging the rage of faction, and 
healing thoſe diviſions, more pernicious to the pub- 
lick than the moſt miſtaken and blundering coun- 
cils. Sir Robert Henley was made Lord-keeper of 
the Great-Seal, and ſworn of his Majeſty's Privy- 
council, on the thirteenth day of June: the cuſtody 
of the Privy-Seal was committed to Earl Temple: 
his Grace the Duke of Newcaſtle; Mr. Legge, Mr. 
Nugent, Lord Viſcount Duncannon, and Mr. Gren- 
ville, were appointed Commiſſioners for executing 
the office of Treaſurer of his Majeſty's Exchequer : 
Lord Anſon, Admirals Boſcawen and Forbes, Dr. 
Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Elliot, to 
preſide at the Board of Admiralty: Mr. Fox was 


gratified with the office of Receiver and Paymaſter- 


general of all his Majeſty's guards, garriſons, and 
land-forces: and the Earl of Thomond was made 
reaſurer of the King's Houſehold, and ſworn of 
is Majeſty's Privy-council. Other promotions 
likewiſe took place, with a deſign to gratify the ad- 


herents of either party; and ſo equally was the Royal 


favour diſtributed, that the utmoſt harmony for a 
long time ſubſiſted. Ingredients, ſeemingly hetero- 


geneous, confolidated into one uniform maſs, ſo as 


to produce effects far exceeding the moſt ſanguine 

expectations; and this prudent arrangement proved 
diſpleaſing only to thoſe whom violent party-attach- 
ment had inſpired with a narrow and excluſive ſpirit. 
I V.* The accumulated loſſes and diſappointments 

of the preceding year made it abſolutely neceſſary to 
retrieve the credit of the Britiſh arms and councils 
99 ſome vigorous and ſpirited enterprize, which 
hould, at the ſame time, produce ſome change ws 
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poſſeſſed ſufficient influence in the Privy-council, H 
and credit in the Houſe of Commons, to thwart l. 
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do o kthe circumſtances of his Pruſſian Majeſty, already 
A. depreſſed by the repulſe at Colin, and in danger of 
i being attacked by the hole poyer of France, now 
ready to fall upon him, like a torrent, which had 
ſo lately ſwept before it the army of obſervation, 
now on the brink of diſgrace, A well: planned and 
vigorous de ſcent on the coaſt of France, it was 
thought, would probably give a deciſive blow to the 
marine of that kingdom, and at the ſame time effect 
LL | powerful diverſion in fayour of the Pruſſian Mo- 
his poſts in the electorate of Hanover, by drawing 
2 part of the French forces to the defence and 5 
tection of their own” coaſts. Both were objects of 
great concern, upon which the Sovereign and mi- 
niſtry were ſedulouſly bent. His Royal Highneſs 
the Duke; im a particular manner, urged the neceſ. 
ſity af ſome enterprize of this nature, as the only 
expedient to abviate the ſhameful convention now 
in agitation : The- miniſtry forging that, by de- m 
ſtroying the ene mx's ſhipping, all ſuccours would lie 
be cut off from America, whither they were daily ex 


tranſporting troops; the Britiſh commerce ſecured, by 

without thoſe convoys ſo inconvenient to the Board tid 

of HAdmiralty, and to the merchants; and thoſe ideal te 

fears of an inyaſion, that had in ſome, meaſure af» e 

_ fected the publick credit, wholly diſpelled. = |” 

: $ VE From theſe conſiderations a powerful fleet 2 

was ordered to be got in readineſs to put to ſea on 0 

the ſhorteſt notice, and ten regiments of foot were to 

I marched to the Ifle of Wight. The naval arma- w 
| ment, conſiſting of eighteen ſhips of the line, beſides 0 


frigates, fire:-ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tranſports, pl 
was put under the command of Sir Edward Hawke, d fic 


an officer whoſe faithful ſervices recommended him, be 
above all gthers, to this command; and Rear-Admi- 01 


ral-Knowles was appointed, his ſubaltern. Sir John Ml th 

Mordaunt was preferred to take the command of the ſt 

land- forces; and both ſtrictly enjoined to act with | 
ny | Ca the 
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che utmoſt unanimity and harmony. Europe beheld c 


yith aſtoniſhment theſe mighty preparations. The 


VI” * 
deſtination- of the armament was wrapped in > 


of politicians, and filled France with very ſerious 


alarms. Various were the impediments. which ob- 
ſtructed the embarkation of the troops for ſeveral 
weeks, while Mr. Pitt expreſſed the greateſt uneaſi- 
neſs at the delay, and repeatedly urged the Com- 
mander in chief to expedite his departure; but a ſuf- 
fieient number of tranſports, owing to ſome blunder. 
in the contractors, had not yet arrived. The troops 


expreſſed an eager impatience to ſignalize themſelves 


againſt the enemies of the liberties of Europe; but 
the ſuperſtitious drew unfavourable preſages from the 
dilatorineſs of the embarkation. At laſt the tranſ- 
ports arrived, the troops were put on board with all 
expedition, and the fleet got under ſail on the eighth 
day of September, attended with the prayers of eyery 
man warmed with the love of his country, and ſo- 
lieitous for her honour. The publick, big with 
expectation, dubious where the ſtroke would fall, 
but confident of its ſucceſs, were impatient for 
tidings from the fleet; but it was not till the four- 
teenth, that even the troops on board began to con- 
jecture that a deſcent was meditated on the coaſt of 
France, near Rochefort or Lochelle. PI rs 
VII. On the twentieth, the fleet made the Ifle of 
Oleron; - and then Sir Edward Hawke ſent an order 
to Vice-Admiral Knowles, requiring him, if the 
wind permitted the fleet, to proceed to Baſque 
road, to ſtand in as near to the Iſle of Aix as the 


pilot would carry him, with ſuch ſhips of his divi- 
lion as he thought neceſſary for the 2 


rvice, and to 


batter the fort till the garriſon ſhould either abandon 
or ſurrender it, But the immediate execution of 
this order was fruſtrated by a French ſhip of war's 
ſtanding in to the very middle of the fleet, and con- 
znwng in that ſation for ſome time before ſhe diſ- 


covered 


\ 


ws 
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B O o x covered her miſtake, or any of the Captains had: 


III. 


TR Howe, and otbay, Captain Keppel, on that ſer. 


1 thrown out to give chace. Admiral Knowles, 
too late, ordered the Magnanime, Captain 


vice, and thereby retarded the attack upon which 
he was immediately fent. A ſtroke of policy greatly 
to be admired, as from hence he gained time to 


aſſure himſelf of the ſtrength of the rtifications of 


Aix, before he ran his Majeſty's ſhips into danger. 
- $ VII. While the above ſhips, with the addition 


of the Royal Willjam, were attending the French 


ſhip of war ſafe into the river Garonne, the re main- 


der of the fleet was beating to windward off the lle 


of Oleron; and the Commander in chief pub ubliſhing 
orders and regulations which did eredit to his judge. 
ment, and would have been highly uſeful, h en 
ever been occaſion to put them in execution. On 
che twenty- third the van of the fleet, led by Captain 
Howe in the Magnanime, ſtood towards Aix, 2 


mall iſland ſituated in the mouth of the river Cha. 


rente, leading Þs to Rochefort, the fortifications 
half finiſhed, mounted with about thirty can- 
non and mortars, the garriſon compoſed of ſix hun. 
dred men, and the whole iſland about five miles in 
cireumference. As the Magnanime approached, 
che enemy fired | briſkly upon her; but Captain 


Howe, regardleſs of their faint endeavours, kept 


on his courſe without flinching, dropping his anchors 
cloſe to the walls, and poured in ſo inceſſant a fire 


a5 ſoon ſilenced their artillery, It was, however, 
near an hour before the fort ſtruck; when ſome forces 


were landed to take poſſeflion of ſo important 3 
conqueſt, with orders to demoliſh the fortifications, 
che care of which "was entruſted 5 3 


:2 FIX, Inconfiderable as this wecen might appear, 


it greatly elated the troops, and was deemed an 


happy omen of further advantages; but, inſtead of 


embarking the troops that — as Was oy 
expected, 
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expected, ſeveral ſucceſſive days were ſpent in coun- 
cils of war, ſoundings of the coaſt, and delibera- 
tions whether the King's expreſs orders were practi- 
cable, or to be complied with. Eight days were 
elapſed ſince the firſt appearance of the fleet on the 
coalt, and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir 
Edward Hawke, indeed, propoſed laying a ſixty 
gun ſhip. againſt Fouras, and battering that fort, 
which it was thought would help to ſecure the land- 
ing of the troops, and facilitate the enterprize on 
Rochefort. This a French pilot on board (Thierry) 
undertook ; but after a ſhip, had been lighted = 
dnt ae Vice-Admiral Knowles reported, that a 


bomb-ketch had run a-ground at above the diſtance 
of two miles from the fort; upon which the project 


of battering or bombarding the fort was abandoned. 
The Admiral hkewiſe propoſed to bombard. Re- 


9 
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chelle: but this overture was oyer-ruled, for rea- - 


ſons which we need not mention. It was at length 
determined, in a council of war held on the eighth, 
to make a deſcent, and attack the forts leading to 
and upon the mouth of the river Charente. An 
order, in. conſequence of this reſolution, was im- 
mediately iſſued for the troops to be ready to em- 
bark from the tranſports in the boats preciſely at 
twelve o'clock. at night. Accordingly, the boats 
were prepared, and filled with the men at the time 
appointed, and now they remained beating againſt 
each other, and the ſides of the ſhips, for the ſpace 
of four hours, while the council were determining 
whether, after all the trouble given, they ſhould 
land; when, at length, an order was publiſhed for 
the troops to return to their reſpective tranſports, 
and all thoughts of a deſcent, to appearance, were 


wholly abandoned, The ſucceeding days were em- 
ployed in blowing up and dempliſhung the fortifica- 
t 


tions of Aix; alter which, the land officers, in a 


council of war, took the final reſolution of returning 


to England without any further attempts, fully ſariſ- 
0 England without an! bh Tagir 
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800 © x fied they Had done all in their power to execute the 
I. deſigns of the miniſtry, and chooſing rather to op- 


F 3757. 


into the utmoſt confu 


poſe the frowns of an angry Sovereign, the murmurs 
of an incenſed nation, and the contempt of man- 
kind, than fight a handful of daſtardly militia, 
Such was the iſſue of an expedition that raiſed the 
expectations of all 7 ,threw the coaſts of France 
je utmoſt confuſion, and coft the people of 
England little leſs than a million of money. 
FX. The fleet was no ſooner returned than tlie 
whole nation was in a ferment. The publick ex- 
pectation had been wound up to the higheſt pitch, 
and now the diſappointment was proportioned to the 
fanguine hopes conceived, that the pride of France 
would have been humbled by fo formidable an ar- 
mament. . The miniſtry, and with them the national 
voice, exclaimed againſt the commanding officers, 


and the military men retorted the calumny, by lay: 


ing the blame on the projectors of the enterprize, 
who had put the nation to great expence before 
they had obtained the neceſſary information. Cer- 
tain it was, that blame muſt fall ſomewhere, and 


the miniſtry reſolved to acquit themſelves and fix 
the accuſation, by requeſting his Majeſty to appoint 


a board of officers of character and ability, to enquire 


into the cauſes of the late miſcarriage. This alone 


it was that could appeaſe the publick' clamours, and 
eneral ſatisfaction. The enemies of Mr. 


afford of N 
Pitt endeavoured to wreſt the miſcarriage of the ex- 
pedition to his prejudice, but the whifpers of faction 


were ſoon drowned in the voice of the whole people 
of England, who never could perſuade themſelves 


that a gentleman, raiſed to the height of power and 
„„ e ee of ſuperior merit, integrity, 
and diſintereſtedneſs, would now facrifice his reputa- 
tion by a mock armament, or hazard incurring the 


Aerifion of Europe, by neglecting to obtain all the | 
ne geſſary previous information, or doing whatever 


might contribute to the ſucceſs of the expedition. It 
e | was 


n 


late unfortunate Admiral ſhould be capitally puniſh- 


relieve Fort St. Philip, inveſted by a powerful army, 
and ſurrounded with a numerous fleet, while no 


againſt thoſe who occaſioned the miſcarriage of a 


people, they ſaid, were not to be quieted with the 


be reſolutions of a couneil of war, compoſed: of men, 


whoſe inactivity might frame excuſes for declining 
| Wl toexpole themſelves to danger. It was publickly 
Ka mentioned, that ſuch back wardneſs appeared among 
the general officers, before the fleet reached the Iſle of 


or Oleron, as occaſioned the Admiral to declare, with 

p warmth, - that he would comply with his orders, and 

1 go into Baſque- road, whatever might be the conſe- 
, 


7 quence. It was aſked, why the army did not land on 
the night of the twenty third or twenty- fourth, and 


4 returned with ſuch intelligence as ſeemed to,render a 
q deſcent. imprafticable ? It was aſked whether the 
Commander in Chief had complied with his Majeſty's 


0 orders, To attempt, as far as ſhould be found prac- 
A te ticable, adeſcent on the coaſt of France, at or near 
Rochefort, in order to attack, and, by a vigorous 
q « impreſſion, force that place; and to burn and de- 
« ſtroy, to the utmoſt of his power, all docks, ma- 
5 “ gazines, arſcnals, and ſhipping, as ſhall be found 
: ce there? Such rumours as theſe, every where 
| propagated, rendered an enquiry; no leſs neceſſary to 

1 the reputation of the officers on the expedition, than 
to the miniſter. who had projected it. Accordingly” 
a board, conſiſting of three. officers of rank, repu- 
tation, and ability, was appointed by his Majeſty, to 
a enquire into the reaſons why the fleet returned with» 
cout having executed his Majeſty's orders. 


Y 


„„ 
vas aſked whether reaſon or juſtice dictated, that a C HA N 


charge of negligence or cowardice was - brought 


well-concerted and well- appointed expedition? The 


whether the officers, ſent out to reconnoitre, had 


FS XI. The three general officers, Wü mie um che | 
twenty-firſt-of the ſame month, were Charles, Duke 
of Marlborough, Licutenant-General, rs | 
5 . nerals 
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VII. 


ed for not trying and exerting his utmoſt ability to 
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p.0. O k nerals Lord George Sackville and John Waldegrave, 


III/ 
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To judge of the practicability of executing his Ma. 


* jeſty's orders, it was neceſſary to enquire into the 


nature of the intelligence upon which the expedition 
was projected. The firſt and moſt important was 
a letrer ſent to Sir John, aſterwards Lord Ligonier, 
by Lieutenant- Colonel Clark. This letter had been 


frequently examined in the Privy-Council, and 


contained, in ſubſtance, that Colonel Clark, in re. 


turning from Gibraltar, in the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and fifty-four, had travelled along 
the weſtern coaſt of France, to obſerve the condition 
of the fortifications, and judge how far a deſcent 


would be practicable, in caſe of a rupture between 


Great-Britain and France. On his coming to 


. Rochefort, where he was attended by an engineer, 


he was ſurpriſed to find the greateſt part of a good 


rampart, with a revetement, - flanked only with 
redans; no outworks, no covered-way, and; in 


many places, no ditch, ſo that the bottom of the 


wall was ſeen at a diſtance. He remembered, that 
in other places, where the earth had been taken out 
to form the rampart, there was left round them a 
conſiderable height of ground, whence an enemy 
might draw a great advantage: that for above the 


= length of a front, or two or three hundred yards, 


Colonel declared himſelf as much ſatisfied as if he 


there was no rampart, or even entrenchment, but 


only ſmall ditches, in the low and marſhy grounds 


next the river, which, however, were dry at low wa- 
ter; yet the bottom remained muddy and ſlimy. To- 
wards the river no rampart, no batteries, no parapet, 
on eicher ſide appeared, and on the landſide he 
obſerved ſome high ground within the diſtance of 


one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards of the 


town; in which condition the Colonel was told by 
the engineer the place had remained for above 
ſeventy years. To prevent giving umbrage, he 
dre no plan of the place, and even burnt the few 
ſketches he had by him: however, as to utility, the 


had 
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exceed twenty-five feet, including the parapet. © 
The river might be about one hundred and thirty 
feet broad, and the entrance defended by two or 
three ſmall redoubts. As to forces, none are ever 
garriſoned at Rochefort, except marines, which, at 
the time the Colonel was on the ſpot, amounted to 


| about one thouſand. This was the firſt intelligence 


the miniſtry, received of the ſtate of Rochefort, 
which afforded ſufficient room to believe, that an 
attack by ſurpriſe might be attended with happy 
conſequences. ; It was true, that Colonel Clark made 
his obſervations in time of peace; but it was likewiſe | 
probable, that no great alterations were made on 
account of the war, as the place had remained in the 
fame condition during the twoor three laſt wars with 
France, when they had the ſame reaſons as now to 
expect their coaſts would be inſulted. - The next 
No eee was obtained from Joſeph Thierry, a 
French pilot, of the proteſtant religion, who paſſed 
ſeveral examinations before the Privy-Council. 
This perſon declared, that he had followed the buſi- 
neſs of a pilot on the coaſt of France for the ſpace 
of twenty years, and ſerved as firſt pilot in ſeveral 
of the King's ſhips : that he had, in particular, 
piloted the Magnanime, before ſhe was taken by the 
Engliſh, for about twenty-two. months, and had 
often conducted her into the road of the Iſle of Aix; 
and that he was perfectly acquainted with the en- 
trance, which, indeed, is ſo eaſy as to render a 
pilot almoſt unneceffary. The road, he ſaid, af- 
forded good anchorage in twelve or fourteen fa- 
thoms water, as far as Bayonne: the channel between 
the iſlands of Oleron and Rhe was three leagues 
broad, and the banks neceſſary to be avoided. lay, 
near the land, except one called the Boiard, which 
i eaſily diſcerned by the breakers. He affirmed, 
that the largeſt veſſels might draw up cloſe to the 
fort of Aix, which he would undertake the Mag- 


nanime 


height of the rampart, but thought it could not II. 
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8 Valery to Bordeaux. In conſequence of the 


jected, which, it was imagined, would make an 


Mordaunt, in conſequence of ſome difficulties which 
| they examined the report made to Sir Edward 


Rochelle to * Fouras, dated September the 


might come up to the Vigerot, two miles diſtant 
from the mouth of the river, with all their cannon 
and ſtores; that men might be landed to the north 
of fort Fouras; out of ſight of the fort; upon a mea. 
dow where the ground is firm and level, under 
cover of the cannon of the fleet. This landing place 
he reckoned at about five miles from Rochefort, 
the way dry, and no way intercepted by ditches and 
moraſſes. He ſaid; great part of the city was en- 
compaſſed by awall; but towards the river on both 
ſides, for about fixry paces, it was encloſed only 
with pallifades, without a fofſe. To the intelligence 
of Col.: Clark and Thierry, the miniſter added a ſe- 
Eret account obtained of the ſtrength-and diſtribu- 
tion of the French forces, whenee it appeared highly 
probable that no more than ten thouſand men could 
allowed fot the defence of the whole coaſt, from 


above information the ſecret expedition was planned; 
inſtructions were given to Sir John Mordaunt and 
Admiral Hawke to make a vigorous impreſſion on 
the French coaſt, and all the other meaſures pro- 


effectual Gverfion; by obliging the enemy to em- 
ploy a great part of their forces at home, diſturb and 
e the credit of their publick loans, impair the 
ſtrength” and reſources of their navy, diſco oncert 
their extenſive and dangerous operations of war, 
and, finally, give life, ſtrength, and luſtre to the 
common cauſe and his Majeſty's arms. The board 
of enquiry took next into conſideration the ſeveral 
letters and explanatory inſtructions ſent to Sir John 


might pofſibly occur; ſtated by that General in tet- 
ters to the miniſter, previous to his ſailing. Then 


Hawke by Admiral Broderick, and the Captains of 
men of war ſent to ſound the F rench ſhore from 
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wyenty-vünth ! the refult of che councils' of uur on R |, 


the twenty fifth and 4wenty-cighth-; Sir Edward 
E Sir John Mordaunt on che . 
ſeventh; and che -General's anfirer on the twenty 
pinth > after. whe 96 Sir 1 . 
£0 give his rea not putting h ſty's 
ions and n This — did 
— — as follows: The attempt on Rochefort, 
he underſtood, ag to have been on the footin of a 


2 ar ſurpriſe, which. — 


e if the ed, or the alarm 
N 9 2. — t could 
— 3 l 1 | 


- andÞ tas 4 
en retreat for ak Tk was diſcovered, pac: 


v here Meals 5 15 2 in 


which: Colonel” Clark and the e 
ſeat it thru years before, yet that a few days 
[ves moan Wake it fufficzently deten a 

a Judging, therefore, Tee 
operatioff alone im mproper, he app ed 5 


Foie red wo more old battalions, 124 artil- 


lery für a regular attack to force the plate, Which, 
from; fits; gonſtruction, ; appeared as difficult to be 


ade defenfihle againſt the latter, as eaſily ſecured 
inft-the farmer: But this requeſt being refuſed, 

e ſhall thought it his duty — his orders an the 
footing! on Which che — was planned, efpe- 

clally's as he underſtood his inſtructions were Giſere- 
g/ we circumſtances of rhe time, 


oe, and the nature of the 
ſer vice. — 
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B Ar 0 E ligence received, as well before the embarkatjon as 


„ during the voyage, of the alatm given to France, 
” and the preparations made along che French coaſt 
from Breſ: and St. Maloes to Rochefort: the acci- 
dents that kept the fleet hovering along the coaſts, 
and prevented the poſſibility: of an attempt by fur. 
priſe :: the reports of all the gentlemen employed in 
ſounding , the coaſts, ſo contrary to the intelligence 
given by Thierry the pilot: the opinion of the coun- 
cil of war, by which he was enjoined: to act, and 
with which his own judgment concurred: the en- 
deavours uſed, after the twenty-ſixth, to find out 
ſome expedient for annoying the enemy and execu- 
ting his Majeſty's inſtructions: the attempt made to 
land, in conſequence of the refojution of the ſecond 
council of war, which was prevented by boiſterous 
and ſtormy weather; and, laſtly, the reaſons that 
determined him, in concert with the 2 —1 land 
officers, to to feturn to England. 

8 XII. Having conſide ted all theſe elocuinſtances 
and examined ſeveral officers who ſerved in the ex- 
pedition, the court of enquiry gave in the following 
report to his Majeſty:—. It appears to us, that one 
cauſe of the ex edition having failed is, the not attack- 
ing Fort Fouras by fea, at the ſame time that it could 
have been attacked by land, agreeably to the firſt 
deſign, which certainly mult haye been of the greateſt 
utility towards carrying your Majeſty's inſtructions 
into execution. It was at firſt ny 40 by Admiral 
Hawke; (Thierry, the pilot, having undertaken the 
ſafe conduct of a ſnip to Fort Fouras for that purpoſe,) 
but afterwards laid afide, vpon the repreſentation of 
Vice-Admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur, the ſhip 
deſigned for - that. ſervice, was a-gtound, at the 


diſtance of between four and five miles from the 


ſhore: but as neither Sir Edward Hawke nor the 
ilot could attend to give any information upon that 


head, we cannot preſume to offer any certain opi- 


nio thereupon. We conceive another cauſe of the 
| failure 


e een. 


failure of the expedition to have been, that, inſtead c HA P. 
of attempting to land when the report was received, VII. 


on the twenty fourth of September, from Rear- Ad- 
miral Broderick, and the Cana who had been out 
to ſourid® and reconnoitre, a council of war was 
ſummoned and held on the twenty-fifth, in which 
it was unanimouſly reſolved not to land, as the at- 
tempt on Rochefort was neither adviſable nor prac- 
ticable: bur it does not appear to us that there were 
then or at any time afterwards, either a body of 
troops or batteries onſhore ſufficient to have prevent- 
ed the attempting a deſcent, in purſuance of the in- 
ſtructions Tigned by your Majeſty : neither does it 
appear to us that there were any reaſons ſufficient to 
7 5 the council of war to believe that Rochefort 
was ſo changed in reſpect to its ſtrength, or poſture 
of defence, fince the expedition was firſt reſolved on 
in England, as to prevent all attempts of an attack 
upon the place, in order to burn and deſtroy the 
docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, in obe- 
dience to your Majeſty's command. And we think 
ourſelves obliged to remark, in the council of war 
on the twenty=eighth of September, that no reaſon 
could have exiſted ſufficient to prevent the attempt 
of landing the troops, as the council then unani- 
mouſly reſolved to land with all poſſible diſpatch. 
We beg leave alſo to remark, that after its being 


- 


unanimouſly, refolved to land, in the council of war 


of the twenty-eighth of September, the reſolution 
was taken of returning to England, without any re- 
gular or general meeting of the ſaid council: but 
as the whole operation was of ſo inconſiderable a 
nature, we do not offer this to your Majeſty as a 
cauſe of the failure of the expedition; ſince we can- 
not but look upon the expedition to have failed from 
the time the great object of it was laid aſide in the 
council of war of the twenty- fifth,“ A 
XIII. This report, ſigned by the general officers, 
Marlborough, Sackville, and Waldegrave, proba- 
ö H 2 | bly 
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fat ſoon after WOE. FOOTE the Commander 
in chief on the expedition. The enemies of the 
miniſter made a handle of the -1 miſcarriage 191 ellen 
him in che eſteem of aue blick Es > the 
whole Nawe on his * Kc ap expenſive to 
the nation, © n intelligence 25 — e Hir 
view, but falſe upon further « p.. ni "TS 
N wore ſtill his advocates. they 
yſterious in the whole « con 1 ome 
10 chief, * Plainly x perecaved that cau- 
e of vigaur, and that the hours fo 


5 8 Had he debarked the troops, and made ; ſuck 


he voice of the peo le would. haye acquitted him, 
however e though prudence, Abel 
might have condemned him,  Eyen Braddock' 
Mneſs they deemed preferable to Mordaunt's in- 
OY Fre laß, of 1 40 0 Wye 185 Was. ien de 
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of the N 095 was A OR 145 the peo- 
ple, and it was graciouſly ranted by his Majeſty. 
It is even thought that Sir John Mordaunt Wen 
demanded to have his conduct ſcrutinized, by whic 

met had alone he was ſenfible his character cauld be 
re-eſtablibed. . His Majefty's warrant for Pp 2 
Court-martial Was es 4b ſigned on the. ird day 
of December. The Court Was compoſec of nine 
Lieutenant-- enerals, nine Major-generals, and three 
Colonels, w o fat on the fourteenth, and cantinued, 
by ſeveral adjournments „ to the twentieth. Lieute: 
nant- general Sir John Mordaunt came priſoner be- 
fore the Court, and che We charge e 


* A <a 
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tate Admiral Theeyidence of one geigleman in 
particular drew attention: he was accuſe 


So» 4.4438 


employed to amuſe the enemy, as well as to protect 
ts trade of the kingdom ſecure our colonies in the 
Veſt-Indies, and inſure the continuance of the ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs which had lately bleſſed his 
Majeſty's arms in the Eaſt- Indies; but theſe we 
could not mention before without breaking the 
thread of our narration. On the ninth of February 
Admiral Weſt ſailed with a ſquadron of men of war 
to the WEſtward, as did Admiral Coates with the 
fleet under his convoy to the Weſt-Indies, and 
Commodore Steevens with the trade to the Eaſt- 
Indies, in the month of March. Admiral Holbourn 
W H 3 and 
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$06 k and Commodore Holms, with eleven ſhips. of the 
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line, a fire-ſfiip, bomb-ketch, and fifty tranſports, 
failed from St. Helen's for America in April. The 
Admiral had on board ſix thouſand two hundred 
effective men, excluſive of officers, under the com- 
mand of General Hopſon, aſſiſted by Lord Charles 
Hay. In May, Admiral Oſborne, who had been 
forced back to Plymouth with his ſquadron by ſtreſs 
of weather, ſet fail for the Mediterranean, as 
did two ſhips of war ſent to convoy the American 


* 


trade.” 


$ XV. In the mean time, the privateers fitted out 
by private merchants and ſocieties greatly annoyed 
the French commerce. The Antigallican, a pri. 
vate ſhip of war, equipped by a ſociety of men who 
aſſumed that name, took the Duke de Penthievre 


Indiaman off the port of Corunna, and carried her 


into Cadiz. The prize was eſtimated worth two 


hundred thouſand pounds, and immediate applica- 


tion was made by France to the Court of Spain for 
reſtitution, while the Proprietors of the Antigallican 
were ſquandering in mirth, feſtivity, and riot, the 
imaginary wealth ſo eaſily and unexpectedly acquired. 
Such were the remonſtrances made to his Catholick 


| Majeſty with reſpect to the illegality of the prize, 


which the French Eaſt-India Company afferted was 


taken within ſhot of a neutral port, that the Pen- 


thievre was firſt violently wreſted out of the hands 
of the captors, then "detained as a depoſit, with 
ſealed hatches, and a Spaniſh guard on board, till 
the claims of both parties'could be examined, and 
at laſt adjudged to be an illegal capture, and conſe- 


- quently reſtored to the French, to the great diſap- 


pointment of the owners of the privateer. Beſides 
the ſucceſs which attended a great number of other 
rivateers, the Lords of the Admiralty publiſhed a 
lift of above thirty ſhips of war and privateers taken 
from the enemy, in the ſpace of ir months, by 
the Engliſh loops and ſhips of war, excluſive 2 en 
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Duke d'Aquitaine Indiaman, now fitted out as a CHAP, , 
ſhip of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway; the VII. 
Pondicherry Indiaman, valued at one hundred and TY 
ſixty thouſand pounds, tak en by the Dover man of 7825 
war; and above ſix privateers brought into port by 
the diligent and brave Captain Lockhart, for which 
he was honoured with a variety of preſents of plate 
by ieveral corporations, in teſtimony of their eſteem 
and regard. This run of good fortune was not, 
however, without ſome retribution on the ſide of 
the enemy, who, out of twenty-one ſhips homeward- 
bound from Carolina, made prize of nineteen, whence 
the merchants ſuſtained conſiderable damage, anda 
great quantity of valuable commodities, indigo in 
particular, was loſt to this country. 

$ XVI. Notwithſtanding the large imports of 
grain from different parts of Europe and America, 
the artifice of engroſſers ſtill kept up the price of 
corn. So incenſed were the populace at the iniqui- 
tous combinations entered into to fruſtrate the endea- 
yours of the legiſlature, and to oppreſs the poor, that 
they roſe in a tumultuous manner in ſeveral counties, 
ſometimes. to. the number of five or ſix thouſand, 
and ſeized upon the grain brought to market. Nor 
was. it indeed to, be wondered at, conſidering the 
diſtreſs. to which many perſons were reduced, The 
difficulty of obtaining the neceſſaries of life raiſed 
the price of labour at the moſt unſeaſonable time, 
when all manufacturers were overſtocked for want 
of a proper market, which obliged. them to diſmiſs 
above half the hands before employed. Hence aroſe 
the moſt. pitiable condition of ſeveral thouſands of 
uſeful induſtrious ſubjects; a calamity attended only 
with one advantage to the publick, namely, the facj- 
lity with which recruits were raiſed for his Majeſty's 
ſervice.. At laſt the plentiful crops with which it 
pleaſed Providence to bleſs theſe Kingdoms, the pro- 
| digious quantities of corn imported from foreign 
countries, and the wile meaſures of the legiſlature, 
„„ é— OO», oO 
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Bo 42 broke all the villandus ſchemes ſet on f6ot by the 
.., foreftallets at! engroffers, and reduced rhic ptice of 
, 7. corn to the uſual ſtundard. The pubſick joy on this 
event was zreatly yy by the AIRF arrival of 
rhe fleet fram the Leeward iſſands, confiſting of 
Hinery- We: fall, ind of he Straits. fleer; eſtremeg 
worth three willons ſterling, whereby the filk manu- 
facturers in particular were again employed, and 
cit diſtreſſes relle ved. * _ HP time the 
dia Corpary ws Highly tlated with the joyful 
account of Ns fafe arriyal and fpirited conduct of 
three of their Captains attacked in their paſſive 
ome ward by two French men of war; one © Bey: 
dur, tlie other of rwenty+ſix 27 Aſter a warm 
engagement, which ned 1 three hours; they 
6bliged the French (Nips to ſheer off, with * 
— y loſs on. their ov fide. When the engagement 
tlie C 1 eh had. promiſet! a reward! of 1 
Gee otnds to the 855 5 568 ineite ment 
£6 their i, atid the company doubled the ſum, Ml 
in recompence of their Aden y ant eoutage. Hit 
Majeſty having taken 5 cant deration tlie ifteredi- 
Ble dartiage iſtaineck by the commerce af theſe 
Lingdoms, for want of proper hgtbours and forts on 
the weſtern coaſt to receive and protect merchant- 
men, was . pleaſed! to orcler, that # rempo- 
tary ſecurity ſhoul rovided wn = Mipping 
which SE touch Mi -haverr mul chef rei- 
. yoted in Parliament could ectecketk Flow 
his Majeſty's directions were complied with, the 
kurbel 'of merchant-ſhips taken hy the enemy's 
/Þ $72 1 270 8 by ſufficiently” indicated; 
taſons the Government had 
10 e 0 hpaign 1ould be yigorouſty Puſhed 
in America, 4linoſt' every. cittumffance tutned out 
contrary t6 expectation, Not all che ende avdurs of 
the Earl of Loudoun to quiet the diſſenſſons among 
the different provinces, and to eſtabliſſt unanimity 
and 3 could Prevail. Circumſtances: fe. 


quired 
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che war, without which jt was impoſſible he could 

appear in the charactey of a General. The enemy, 

wy the GS time, were purſving-the blow en at 

and taking advantage of the traction 

ge ee ir the Britzth coungits, By their ſubs 
— I 


x4 wa am; campaign, they remained 
maſters of all the lakes. Hence were furniſhed 


with the meant of practiſing on the Indians in all 
the different aiftrjcts, and obliging them, by te- 


ich tllat he ſhoulcl act the part of a mediator, imc H A F. 
r to raiſr che neceſſary ſupplied for proſecuting VI 


rog 
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promiſes, and menaces, to qct in their fa- 


dur. Every acceſſion: to their ſtrength was a reaþ 
diminurion: of that of the Britiſh Commander; but 
chen tlie one orance or puſillanimity of ſome of the 
inferior officers in our hack ſettlements was, ineffect, 
more beneficial to' rhe enemy than all the vigilande 
and activity of Montealm, In conſequence of the 
amefu} Joſs of Oſwego they — abandoned 
che ru ge of N French General the whole 


flerits, or intlerd who had proferved any lincere' re. 
gd! for phe: Brſrifft g 5 — The communi- 
cation with. u tber buen —_— now cut — by 

e imprunent dęemolition o drts we ſſed 
ads grear-Catrying-place, & ſtrong fort, indeed, 
was bult-at Wincheſter, and called Fort Loudoun; 
after the Communder in chief, and four hundred 


Cherokee Ihdians joined the Engliſch forces at Fort 


Cumberland: but n reinforcement by no means 


tounterbalant ed the Joſſes ſuſtained in conſe quente 


of ouf having jmprudently ſtopped up Wood-creek, 
aid filled it wich logs, Every perſon, the leaſt ae 
quaintetl with. the country; readily: perceived the 
weakneſs of: theſe meaſures, by which our whole 


frontier was left open and expoſed: to the irruptton 


of: the ſfavipes in the French intereſt, who would 


„ 700 notbrious 1 
__ eſcape 


| Five Nations, the only body of In. 
— who Hat inviolably- performed their engage 
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8 oo Keſcape them. By the removal of theſe barriers, 2 


III. 


path was opened to our fine ſettlements on thoſe 


„ grounds: called the German Flats, and along the 
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Mohawk's river, which the enemy deſttoyed with 
fire and ſword before the end of the campaign: 

-$ XVII. In the mean time, Lord Loudoun was 
raking the moſt effectual ſteps to unite the provinces, 
and raife a force ſufficient to give ſome deciſive 
blow. The attack on Crown-Point, which had 
been fo. long meditated, was laid aſide, as of leſs 

importance than the intended expedition to Louiſ- 
baurg, no ſubſtitured in its place, and undoubt- 
edly a more conſiderable object in itſelf. Admiral 


- Holbourn arrived at Hallifax, with the ſquadron 


and tranſports under his command, on the ninth of 


July; and it was his Lordfhip's intention to repair 
thither with all poſſible diligence, in order to take 


upon him the command of the expedition: but a 
variety of accidents interpoſed. It was with the 
utmoſt difficulty he at length aſſembled a body of 
ſix thouſand men, with which he inſtantly began 
his march to join the troops lately arrived from Eng- 

land. ' When the junction was effected, the whole 
forces amounted to twelve thouſand men; an army 
that raiſed great expectations. Immediately ſome 
ſmall veſſels were ſentout to examine andreconnoitre 


the condition of the enemy, and the intermediate time 


was employed in embarking the troops, as ſoon as 


the tranſports arrived. The return of the ſcouts 


totally altered the face of affairs: they brought the 
unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, 
who ſailed in the month of May from Breſt with a 


ge ge fleet of ſhips of war and tranſports, was now 
e 


at anchor in the harbour of Louiſbourg. Their 
intelligence was ſupported by the teſtimony of ſeye- 
ral deſerters;.;yet ſtill it wanted confirmation, and 
many perſons believed their account of the enemy's 


ſength greatly magnified. Such adyices, however, 


could not but os * undo 0 
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the.councils of war at Hallifax. Some were for ſet- c HAF. 
ting aſide all thoughts of the expedition for that ſea- . 
ſon ; while others, more warm in their diſpoſitions, 27 
and Tanguine in their expectations, were for proſe- : 
cuting it with vigour, in ſpite of all dangers and diffi- 

culties. Their diſputes were carried on with great 
vehemence, when a packet bound from Loviſbourg 


Sy, ; 
7e in, France, was taken by one of the Engliſh ſhips 1 
id ſtationed at Newfoundland. She had letters on 


ſs board, which put the enetny's ſuperiority beyond all 
= doubt, at leaſt by ſea. It clearly appeared, there 


* were at that time in Louiſbourg ſix thouſand regular 

al troops, three thouſand natives, and one thouſand 

n three hundred Indians, with ſeventeen ſhips of the 

f line, and three frigates moored in the harbour; that 
ir the place was well ſupplied with ammunition, pro- 
e viſion, and every kind of military ſtores; and that 

a the enemy wiſhed for nothing more than an attack, 

6 which it was probable would terminate to the diſ- 

f grace of the aſſailants, and ruin of the Britiſh affairs. 

n in America. The Commanders at Hallifax were 

= fully appriſed of the conſequences of an unſucceſsful 

: attempt; it was, therefore, almoſt unanimouſly re- 

q ſolved to poſtpone the expedition to ſome more con- 
venient opportunity, eſpecially as the ſeaſon was now 

; far advanced, which alone would be ſufficient to 

. fruſtrate their endeavours, and render the enterpriſe 

. abortive. This reſolution ſeems, indeed, to have 

- been the moſt eligible in their circumſtances, what- 
„ ever conſtructions might afterwards be given, with _ .. 


| intention to prejudice the publick againſt the Com- 
| m cant. V EO 
XIX. Lord Loudoun's departure from New- 
Vork, with all the forces he was able to collect, 
afforded the Marquis de Montcalm the faireſt ooca- 
ſion of improving the ſucceſſes of the former cam- 
paign. That General had, in the very commence- 
ment of the ſeaſon, made three different attacks on 
Fort William-Henry, in all of which he was re pulled 
| 33 * | y 
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SO 5 vigour aft refdſution of the! ets. Bie 


Tere W bY an advan- 
ſe gained by L patty of regulars and Ihdians af 
tconderogt. Colonel John Parker, with a de- 


tachment of near fdr hundred men, went by water, 


in whe ant? bay bots, to attack the enemy's ad- 
vanced ** at ther ee Landing at night on 
Al iflanck, he fen Before dawn three boats to the 


in dei, which the eee waylaid arg took, 
Having procured the deceffiry intelligence from the 


Stiföners of the Colonet's . defiris, they contrived 
elf mezfüttEs, plated three hundred den im ambuſn 
eee attng,” and 
bir three batte aur to the plate of rendezvous, Co- 
ger Parker miltaking thief for his owl boats, 
cxgerly Put to fore, was ſbrröundled by the enemy, 


J Huge then, Anil artacktc 


_ with Wel imperiiofity; thar, of che whole detach- 


ment, oily two'oMters and fevent) private then 
efeaped. Flumed with this advantage, afimated 
2075 e Were of the Britim Commander in chief, 
chen at Ffalliftr, and fired with a defite tö revenge 
fi digraer He had lately ſuſtained Before Fort 
Henry, Monte drew rogether all Wis forces, with 
interden'ts 14 fiege to that place. Fort Willin- 
Hetity Rands on the fouthern'coalt of Lake Geörge; 
it was Built with" a view to prote and cover the 
frontiers of the Englith' cölbflies, as Well as tô com- 


Matic the lake: the fortifications were good, de- 


fehdet'by'# gfitrifon of near three thouſand men, and 
Fovered” by” an army of four thouſand, under the 
conduct of General Webb, poſted at no great diſ- 
kante. When the Mar ois df Montcalth hat aſſem- 
Blet all the forces at Crown-Polnt, Ticonderoga, 
and the 2djacetic poſts, together with x cnſiderable 
body of Cahadians affd Indians, amountäng in the 
whole to near teri tfibuſarid men, he matched directly 
to the fort, matle His approaches; and began to bat- 


ter it with a cumetoys train of artillery. On the 
tr it e 


Cory CTY \ ——Yy — amore _ wa q+42v_id + uw ...oqA 


5 © 0 855 ein — 
hor le N the place, he 2 . 
Ee Nw Ie, Ferre elle Fj 24 "Wa 


5 0 255 d, in 


would ſurrender the fort, a 
125 þ S 1555 


ce ff them to 1 rye. a ca — 5 
e the mhicherro are killed. e peine 
« defence of your fort can oni xetard its OG | 
ce 75 and muſt of neceſſity Act. an 15 — f 
e who can poſſibly receive no relief, 
dering the precautions K to ꝓxe vent it. "Ide 
cc mand 2 Nec ve anſwer, for which 2rpale i I ; wha 
« ſent the Sieur Funtbrune, one at. my aids-du- 
« emp. You may credit what he wil inform Fo 
« of, from Montcalm.” General Webb be 0 
bis prepar ations with an indifference. .and gone 
0 1 55 infatuation. It is credjbly xeporte 
1 rivate  jncelligepes « Fer the. PO | 
4 e fans and Ry yet, cithe 
ö 8 7 — 725 ee Wt . "be wg 
lected collecting the mi F 
h junction. with his own forces, ed Probe ay 
a tavephliced. Montcalm to rel AED: 
or at leaſt, have rendered his ere 9 "Jaub 
150 hazardous. The enemy meeting with no . 
ance from the quarter they moſt dxeaded, pro- 
Fay the ſieg e with vigour, and were warmly 
received by the en who fired with great ſpirit 
Gl rf ha hurſt almoſt all their cannon, and ex- 
PRs Their agpmunition. Neither Montcalm's pro- 
ſes or threats could prevail upon them iv 5 
_ while they were in 4 ee ag! to deſend 
| lves, or could. reaſonably exp 14 
from General Webb. They even perlfted to hold 
qut after prudence dictated. they gught to ſurrender. 
| ee ves ſenſible of ge importance of his 


charge, 
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B 0-0 K Charge, and imagined that General Webb, though 
III. flow in-his motions, would ſurely make ſome vigo- 
g. tous efforts either to raiſe the ſiege, or force a ſup: 
phy of ammunition, proviſion, and other neceſſaries, 
into the garriſon. ' At length neceſſity obliged him, 
after ſuſtaining a ſiege: from the third to the ninth 
day of Auguſt, to hang out a flag of truce, which 
was immediately anſwered by the French Comman- 
der. Hoſtages were exchanged, and articles of ca- 
pitulation figned by both parties. It was ſtipulated, 
that the garriſon of Fort William-Henry, and the 
troops in the retrenched camp, ſhould march out 
with their arms, the baggage of the officers and ſol- 
diers, and all the uſual neceſſaries of war, eſcorted 
by a detachment of French troops, and interpreters 
attached to the ſavages: that the gate of the fort 
ſhould be delivered to the troops of the Moſt Chriſ- 
tian King, immediately after ſigning the capitula- 
tion; and the retrenched camp, on the departure 
of the [Britiſh forces: that the artillery, warlike 
ſtores, proviſion, and in general every thing, except 
the effects of ſoldiers and officers, ſhould, upon 
honour, be delivered to the French troops; for 
which purpoſe it was agreed there ſhould be deli- 
vered, with the capitulation, an exact inventory of 
the ſtores and other particulars ſpecified; that the 
garriſon of the fort, and the troops in the retrench- 
ment and dependencies, ſhould not ſerve for the 
ſpace of eighteen months, from the date of the 
© capitulation, againſt his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, or 
his allies : that with the capitulation there ſhould be 
delivered an exact ſtate of the troops, ſpecitying the 
names of the officers, engineers, artillery men, com- 
miſſaries, and all employed: that the officers and 
foldters, Canadians, women, and ſavages, made 
priſoners by land fince the commencement of the 
war in North-America, ſhould be delivered in the 
ſpace of three months at Carillon; in return for 
whom an equal number of the garriſon of —_— il- 
3 liam- 
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llam-Henry ſhould be cxpparieaned to ſerve agree: 0 H & P. 


ably to the return given by the Engliſh” officer, and 


the receipt of the F French commanqding officers, of 1755. 


che priſoners ſo delivered: that an officer "ſhould 
remain as an hoſtage, till the ſafe return of the eſcort 
ſent with the troops of his Britanniek Majeſty: that 
the fiek and” wounded; not in à condition to be 
tranſported to Fort Edward, ſhould remain under 
the protection of the Marquis de Montcalm ;”"whs 
engaged to uſe them with tenderneſs and humanity, 
and to return them as ſoon as recoveteda that prõ- 

vifon for two days ſhould be iſſued out for the Bri- 
tiſh troops: that in teſtimony of his eſteem and re: 
ſpect for Colonel Moriro and his garriſon, on ac- 
count of their galant defence, the Marquis de Mor- 
calm ſhould return” one cannon, a” fix-pounde r. 
Whether the Marquis de Montcalm'was really-kM- 


duous to have theſe articles Punctually executed we 


cannot pretend to determine; but certain ĩt is, the 
were perfidiouſly” broke, in almoſt every inſtance. 
The ſavages in the French intereſt either Paid no 
regard to the-capitulation; or were permitted, from 


views ue olicy,'to act the moftitreacherous; inhui 


man; { inſidious part. They fell upon the Bri- 
tiſh org as they marched out; defpoed them of 
their few remaining effects, drigged the Indians in 
the Engliſh {ervice out of their ranks, aid àffäff! 

nated them with circumſtances of unheard- of bar. 
barity. Some Britiſn ſoldiers, with their wives and 


children, are ſaid to have been ſayagely murdered 


by thoſe brutal Indians, whoſe ferocity the French 


Commander could not effectually reſtrain. The 


greater part of the Enghſh garriſon, However, arriv- 
ed at Fort Edward} under the protection of the 
Freneh eſcort.” The enemy demofiſned the fort, car- 
ried off the effects, proviſion, artillery, and eve 
thing elſe left by the garriſon, together with the v 

ſels preſerved in che lake, and departed, Fitne 


purſuing their ſucceſs by any other attempt. Thus 


* 
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ture — 2 Naber, Admiral Hglbourn, now freed t 
fam che care of the tranſports, ſet fail for Louiſ. fl > 
227 . IH 5 T's the — one ſhip of Ml f 
guns, igates, . and 3 fire-ſhip, il « 

— — my 7 4 rake might haye been can il 


comeRured. Same imagine curioftty was il ti 
iral'sdoje motive, and the define of inform- | + 
25 Wen KH wich certainty of the —— 5 
= ber of ſhips and 
drr In Amber e 
b of — e 8 che Britiſh 
ee iſbourg on the 4wenticth 
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#197 in ſtrepgch, and it is obvious thar his deſign 
. dot to ficht the. enemy, as he immediately 
E his way 60 Halifax. Abont the 
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were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm from the ſouth- c HAT. 


ward. When the hurricane began, the fleet were 
about forty leagues diſtant from Louiſbourg: but 


were driven in twelve hours, within two miles of the 
rocks and breakefrs on that coaſt; when the wind 
providentially ſhifted. The ſhip Tilbury was wrecked 


upon the rocks, and half her crew. drowned. Eleven 
ſhips were diſmaſted, others threw their guns over- 


board; and all returned in a very ſhattered condi= 


tion to England, at a very unfavourable ſeaſon of 
the year. In this manner ended the expedition to 
Loviſbourg, more unfortunate to the nation than 
the preceding deſigns upon Rochefort; leſs diſ- 
graceful to the commanders, but equally the occa- 
Hon of ridicule and triumph to our enemies. In- 


deed, the unhappy conſequences of the political 


diſputes at home, the inftability of the adminiſtra- 
tion, and the frequent revolutions in our eouncils, 
were ſtrongly manifeſted by that languor infuſed 
into all our military operations, and general unſtea- 
dineſs in our purſuits. / 


colonies. 


demned; Their attachment to particular perſons, 
weakened the love tliey ought to have entertained 
for their country in general, and deſtroyed that ſpirit 
of enterprize, that firmneſs and reſolution which 
conſtitutes the commander, and without which the 
beſt capacity, joined to the moſt uncorruptible in- 
tegrity, can effect nothing. 

XXI. The French King not only exerted kim 
ſelf againſt the Engliſh in America, but even ex- 
tended his operations to their ſettlements in Atrica, 
which he ſent one of his naval commanders; with a 
imall ſquadron, to reduce. This gentleman, whoſe 
name was Kerſin, ha1 ſcoured the coaſt of Guinea; 
and made prize of feveral Engliſh trading ſhips : 
"Ob, IV. -. 4 but 


Faction, in the mother- 
eountry, produced diviſions and miſconduct in the 
No ambition to fignalize themſelves ap- 
peared among the officers, from'the uneertainty 
whether their. ſervices were 20 be rewarded/or con- 
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no but his chief aim was to reduce the caſtle at Cape · 
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coaſt, of which had he gained poſſeſſion, the other 


75." ſubordinate forts would have ſubmitted without op- 


poſition. When Mr. Bell, the Governor of this 
caſtle, received intelligence that M. de Kerſin was 


al few leagues to wind ward, and certainly intended to 


attack Cape · coaſt, his whole garriſon did not exceed 
thirty white. men, excluſive of a few Mulatto ſoldiers: 
his ſtock of ammunition was reduced to half a barre! 
of gunpowder; and his fortifications were fo crazy 


and inconſiderable, that, in the opinion of the belt 


engineers, they could not have ſuſtained for twenty 
minutes the fire of one great ſhip, had it been pro- 
perly directed and maintained. In theſe. circum- 
ſtances, few people would have dreamed of making 
any preparation for defence; but Mr. Bell enter- 


tained other ſentiments, and acquitted himſelf with 


equal courage and diſcretion. Ne forthwith pro- 
cured a ſupply of gunpowder, and a reinforcement 


of about 'fifty men, from certain trading veſſels that 
happened to be upon that part of the coaſt. He 


mounted ſome ſpare cannon upon an occaſional bat- 


tery, and aſſembling a body of twelve hundred ne- 


groes; well armed, under the command of their chief, 
on-whoſe attachment he could depend, and ordered 
them to take poſt at the place where he apprehended 
che enemy would attempt a landing. Theſe pre- 
cautions were hardly taken, when the French ſqua- 
dron, conſiſting of two ſhips: of the line and a large 


frigate, appeared, and in a little time their attack 


began; but they met with fuch a warm reception, 


that in leſs than two hours they deſiſted, leaving the 


caſtle very little damaged, and immediately made 
fail for the Weſt-Indies, very much to the diſap- 
pointment and mortification of the Dutch officers 
belonging to the fort of Elmina, in the ſame neigh- 


bourhood, who made no ſcruple of expreſſing their 


wiſhes publickly in favour of the French Commo- 


dore, and at a diſtance viewed the engagement * 
0 | the 
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the moſt partial eagerneſs and impatience. M. de oH AP. 
Kerſin was generally blamed for his want of conduct VII. 
and reſolution in this attempt: but he is ſaid to "> 
have been deceived in his opinion of the real ſtate 
of Cape-coaſt caſtle, by the vigorous and reſolute 
exertions of the Governor, and was apprehenſive of 

loſing a maſt in the engagement; a loſs which he 

could not have repaired on the whole coaſt of Africa. 


el Had the fort of Cape-coaſt been reduced on this 
+ occaſion, in all probability every petty republick of 
ms the negroes, ſettled under the protection of the forts 
P on the Gold-coaſt, would have revolted from the 
* Britiſh intereſt: for while the French ſquadron, in 
= their progreſs along ſhore, hovered in the offing at 
8 Annamaboe, an Engliſh ſettlement a few leagues to 
leeward of Cape-coaft, John Corrantee, the cabo- 
a ceiro, chief magiſtrate and general of the Blacks 
a on that part of the coaſt, whoſe adopted ſon had a 
1 few years before been careſſed, and even treated as 
Je a Prince in England, taking it for granted that this 

enterprize of the French would be attended with 


ſucceſs, actually ſent ſome of his dependants, with 
a preſent of refreſhments for their Commodore ; the 


* delivery of which, however, was prevented by Mr. 
0 Brew, the Engliſh chief of the fort, who ſhattered 


in pieces the canoe before it could be launched, and 
$ threatened with his cannon to level the black town 
with the duſt. The caboceira, though thus antici- 
pated in his deſign, reſolved to be among the firſt 
| who ſhould compliment M. de Kerſin on his victory 
at Cape-coaſt; and, with this view, prepared an 
10 embaſſy or deputation to go there by land; but 
2 underſtanding that the French had failed in their 
attempt, he ſhifted his defign, without the leaft 
heſitation, and diſpatched the ſame embaſſy to Mr. 
Bell, whom he congratulated on his victory, aſſuring 
him he had kept his men ready armed to march at 


de firſt ſummons to his aſſiſtance. 
| 12 $ XXII. 
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Book S XXI. In the Eaſt-Indies the ſcene was changed 


greatly to the honour and advantage of Great-Bri- 
tain. There the Commanders acted with that har- 
mony, ſpirit, and unanimity becoming Britons, 
zealous for the credit of their King and the intereſt 
of their country. We left Admiral Watfon and Co- 
lonel Chve, advancing to Calcutta, to revenge the 
cruel tragedy acted upon their countrymen the pre- 
ceding year. On the twenty- eighth of December, 
the fleet proceeded up the river: next day Colonel 


Clive landed, and, with the aſſiſtance of the ſqua- 


dron, in twenty- four hours, made himſelf maſter of 
Buſbudgia, a place of great ſtrength, though very 
ill defended. On the firſt of January the Admiral, 
with two ſhips, appeared before the town of Calcutta, 
and was received by a briſk fire from the batteries, 
This ſalute was returned ſo warmly, thatthe enemy's 
guns Were ſoon ſilenced, and in leſs than two hours 
tae place and fort were abandoned. .Colonel Clive, 
on the other ſide, had inveſted the town, and made 
his attack with that vigour and intrepidity peculiar 
to himſelf, which greatly contributed to the ſudden 
reduction of the ſettlement. As ſoon as the fort 
was ſurrendered, the brave and active Captain Coote, 
with his Majeſty's troops, took poſſeſſion, and found 
ninety-one pieces of cannon, four mortars, abun- 
dance of ammunition, ſtores, and proviſion, with 
every requiſite for ſuſtaining an obſtinate fiege. Thus 
the Englith were re-eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in the Ganges, with the inconſiderable loſs 
of nine ſeamen killed, and three ſoldiers. A few 


days after, Hughley, a city of great trade, ſituated 


higher up the river, was reduced with as little dif- 
ficulty, but infinitely greater prejudice to the Nabob, 
as here his ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries for 
the ſupport of his army, were burnt and deſtroyed. 
Incenſed at the almoſt inſtantaneous loſs of all his 


conqueſts, and demolition of the city of Hughley, 


the Viceroy of Bengal diſcouraged all adyances to an 
7 | accommo- 


8 E 1 E n. 
accommodation which was propoſed by the Admiral 


and Chiefs of the Company, and aſſembled an army 


of twenty thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, 
fully reſolved to expel the Engliſh out of his domi- 
nions, and take ample vengeance for the diſgraces 
he had lately ſuſtained. He was ſeen marching by 
the Engliſh camp in his way to Calcutta on the ſe- 
cond: of February, where he encamped, about a 
mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately 
made application to the Admiral for a reinforcement ; 
and fix hundred men, under the command of Cap- 
tain Warwick, were accordingly drafted from the 
different ſhips, and ſent to aſſiſt his little army. 
Clive drew out his forces, advanced in three columns 
towards the enemy, and began the attack ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that the Viceroy recreated, after a feeble re- 
ſiſtance, with the loſs of a thouſand men killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, five hundred horſes, 
great numbers of draft bullocks, and four elephants. 
Though this advantage was leſs deciſive than could 
be wiſhed, yet it ſufficiently intimidated the Nabob 
into conceſſions much to the honour and advantage 
of the Company. Admiral Watſon gave him to 
underſtand in a letter, that this was no more than a 


ſpecimen of what the Britiſh arms, when provoked, 


could perform. The Suba deſired the negociation 
might be renewed, and in a few days the treaty was 
concluded, He promiſed not to difturb the Engliſh 
in any of thoſe privileges or 3 ſpecified in 
the firm, and granted by the Mogul: That all mer- 
chandize belonging to the Company ſhould pals and 
—_ in every part of the province of Bengal, free 
of duty: that all the Enghſh factories ſeized the 
preceding year, or ſince, ſhould be reſtored, with 
the money, goods, and effects appertaining: that 
all damages ſuſtained by the Engliſh ſhould be 
repaired, and their loſſes repaid : that the Engliſh 
ſhould have liberty to fortify Calcutta in whatever 


manner they thought proper without interruption : 


13 that 
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and one thouſand ſix hundred Indians, where, on bis 
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B O O E that they ſhould have the liberty of coining all the 


gold and bullion they imported, which ſhould paß 
current in the province: that he would remain in 
ſtrict friendſhip and alliance with the Engliſh, uſ 
his utmoſt endeavours to heal up the late diviſions, 
and reſtore the former good underſtanding between 
them, All which ſeveral articles were ſolemnly 
figned and ſcaled with the Nabob's own hand. 
XXIII. Such were the terms obtained for the 
Company, by the ſpirited and gallant conduct of the 
two Engliſh commanders, They had, however, too 
much diſcernment to rely cn the promiſes of a bar- 
barian, who had fo perfidiouſly broke former en. 
gagements ; but they prudently difſembled their ſen- 
timents, until they had thoroughly reinſtated the 


affairs of the Company, and reduced the French 


ower in this province. In order to adjuſt the points 
that required diſcuſſion, the ſele& committee for the 
company's affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had 
been releaſed from his former impriſonment, as their 
commiſſary at the Court of the Suba, to whom he 


was perſonally known, as well as to his miniſters, 


among who he had acquired a confiderable in- 
fluence. Nothing leſs could have balanced the 1n- 
tereſt which the French, by their art of intriguing, 


had raiſed among the favourites of the Viceroy, 


While Mr. Watts was employed at Muxadavad, in 
counterworking thoſe intrigues, and keeping the 
Suba ſteady to hisengagements, the Admiral and Mr. 
Clive reſolved to avail themſelves of their armament 
in attacking the French ſettlements in Bengal. The 


chief object of their deſigns was the reduction of 


Chandernagore, fituated higher up the river than 
Calcutta, of conſiderable ſtrength, and the chief in 
importance of any poſſeſſed by that nation in the 


bay. Colonel Clive being reinforced by three hun- 


dred men from Bombay, began his march to Chan- 
dernagore, at the head of ſeyen hundred Europeans 


firſt 
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firſt i he took poſſeſſion o_ al FI out- poſts c HA. 
except one redoubt mounted with eight pieces ,of VII. 
cannon, which he left to be ſilenced by the Admiral. — 
On the eizhteenth of March the Admirals Watſon 

and Pococke arrived within two miles of the French 
ſettlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Saliſbury men 

of war, and found their paſſage obſtructed by booms 

laid acroſs the river, and ſeveral veſſels ſunk in the 

the channel. Theſe difficulties being removed, they ad- 

the vanced early on the twenty- fourth, and drew up in 


too a line before the fort, which they battered with great 
ar. fury for three hours; while Colonel Clive was mak- 
en. ing his approaches onthe land ſide, and playing vigo- 
en- MY rouſly from the batteries he had raiſed. Their united 


the efforts ſoon obliged the enemy to ſubmiſſion. A flag 
xc: of truce was waved over the walls, and the place 
nts ſurrendered by capitulation. The keys were deli- 
the vered to Captain Latham, of the Tiger; and in the 
1d Wl afternoon Colonel Clive, with the King' s troops, 
cir took poſſeſſion, Thus the reduction of a ſtrong 
he fortreſs, garriſoned by five hundred Europeans, and 
Is, one thouſand two hundred Indians, defended by one 
in- hundred and twenty-three pieces of cannon, and three 

| mortars, well provided with all kinds of ſtores and 
neceſſaries, and of very great importance to the ene- 
my's commerce in India, was accompliſhed with a 
loſs not exceeding forty men on the fide of the con- 
querors, By the treaty of capitulation the director, 
counſellors, and inferior ſervants of the ſettlement, 
were allowed to depart with their wearing apparel : 
the Jeſuits were permitted to4ake away their church 
ornaments, and the natives 'to remain in the full | | 
exertion of their libertzes; but the garriſon were to 

continue priſoners. of war, The goods and money 

found in the place were conſiderable; but the prin- 

cipal advantage aroſe from the ruin of the head ſet- 

tlement of the enemy on the Ganges, which could 

not but interfere with the Engliſh commerce in theſe 
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pope C XXIV. Succeſs had hitherto attended all the 


175 2 


operations of the Britiſh Commanders, becauſe they 
were concerted with foreſight and unanimity; and 
executed with that vigour and ſpirit which deſery. 
Cy: raiſed them high i inthe efteem of their country, 
They reduced the Nabob to reafonable terms of ac. 
commodation before they alarmed the French; and 
nov the power of the latter was deſtroyed, they en- 
tered upon meaſures to oblige the treacherous Vice- 
Toy to a ſtrict performance of the treaty he had b 
lately ſigned. However ſpecious his promiſes were, 
they found him extremely dilatory in the execution 
of ſeveral articles of the treaty, which, in effect, was 
the ſame to the Englith commerce as if none had 
been concluded. The Company's goods were load- 
ed with high duties, and ſeveral other infractions of 
the peace committed, upon ſuch frivolous pretences, 
as evidentiy de monſtrated that he fought to come to 
an open rupture as ſoon as his 2 were ripe for 
execution. Ina word, he diſcovered all along a 


manifeſt partiality to the F rench, whoſe emiſſaries 


rajoled him with promiſes that he ſhould be Joined 
by ſuch q body of their European troops, under M. 


de Buſy, as would enable him to cruſh the power cf 


the Engliſh, whom they had taught him ro fear and 
do hate. As recommencing hoſtilities againſt ſo 

werful a Prince was in itſelf dangerous, and, if 
poſſible, to be avoided, the affair was laid before 
the Council of Calcutta, and canvaſſed with all the 
circumſpection and caution that a meaſure required, 
on which depended the” fate of the whole trade of 
Bengal. Mr. Watts; from time to time, ſent them 


intelligence of every tranſactjon in the Suba's cabi- 


net; and although that Prince publickly declared he 
would cauſe. him to be impaled as Joon as the Eng- 


tifh troops ſhould'be' put in motion within the king- 


dom of Bengal, he bravely ſacrificed his own ſafety 


xo the intereſt of the Company, and exhorted them 


te procced with yigour in their military operation: 
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During theſe deliberations a moſt fortunate incident c H AP, 


occurred, that ſoon determined the Council to come 
to an open rupture. The leading perſons in the 
Viceroy's court found themſelves oppreſſed by his 
haughtineſs and inſolence. The ſame ſpirit of diſ- 
content appeared among the principal officers of his 
army: they were well acquainted with his perfidy, 
ſaw his preparations for war, and were ſenſible that 
the peace of the country could never be reſtored, 
unleſs either the Engliſh were expelled, or the Nabob 
depoſed. In conſequence, a plan was concerted for 
diveſting him of all his power; and the conſpiracy 
was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime Mi- 
niſter and chief Commander, a nobleman of great 
influence and authority in the province. The project 
was communicated by Ali Khan, to Mr. Watts, and 
fo improved hy the addreſs of that gentleman, as in 


a manner to enſure ſucceſs. A treaty was actually 


concluded between this Meer Jaffier Ali Khan and 


'the Engliſh Company ; and a plan concerted with 


this nobleman and the other malcontents for their 
defection from the Viceroy. Theſe previous mea- 
{ures being taken, Colonel Clive was ordered to take 
the field with his little army. Admiral Watſon un- 
dertook the defence of Chandernagore, and the gar- 
riſon was detached to reinforce the Colonel, together 
with fifty ſeamen to be employed as gunners, and in 
«recting the artillery. Then Mr. Watts, deceiving 
the Suba's ſpies, by whom he was ſurrounded, with- 


drew himſelf from Muxadavad, and reached the 


Engliſh camp in ſafety. On the nineteenth of June 
a detachment was ſent to attack Cutwa fort and 
town, fituated on that branch of the river forming 
the iſland of Caſſimbuzar. This place ſurrendered at 
the firſt ſummons ; and here the Colonel halted with 
the army for three days, expecting advices from Ali 
Khan. Diſappointed of the hoped-for intelligence, 
he croſſed the river, and marched to Plaiſſey, where 
he encamped. On the twenty-third, at mn 
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Boo E the Suba advanced to attack him, at the head of 
nl. fifteen thouſand horſe, and near thirty thouſand in. 
fantry, with about forty pieces of heavy cannon, 

conducted and managed by French gunners, on 
whoſe courage and dexterity he placed great de- 
pendance. They. began to cannonade the Engliſh 
camp about fix in the morning; but a ſevere ſhower 
falling at noon they withdrew their artillery. Colonel 
Clive ſeized this opportunity to take poſſeſſion of a 
tank and two other poſts of conſequence, which they 
in vain endeavoured to retake. Then he ſtormed 
an angle of their camp, covered with a double breaf 
work, together with an eminence which they occu- 
pied. At the beginning of this attack, ſome of their 
chiefs being ſlain, the men were ſo diſpirited, that 
they ſoon gave way; but ſtill Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, 
who commanded their left wing, forbore declaring 
himſelf openly. After a ſhort conteſt the enemy 
were put to flight, the Nabob's camp, baggage, and 
fifty pieces of cannon taken, and a moſt complete 
victory obtained. The Colonel, purſuing his advan- 
tage, marched to Muxadavad, the capital of the 
Province, and was there joined by Ali Khan and the 
malcontents. It was before concerted that this 
nobleman ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of 
Nabob; accordingly, the Colonel proceeded folemn- 
ty to depoſe Surajah Dowlat, and, with the ſame ce- 
remony, to ſubſtirute Ali Khan in his room, wo 
was publickly acknowledged by the people as Suba, 
or Viceroy, of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa. Soon after, the late Viceroy was taken, and en 
put to death by his ſucceſſor, who readily complied WW an 
with all the conditions of his elevation. He con- ne 
ferred on his allies very liberal rewards, and granted ine 
the Company ſuch extraordinary privileges, as fully en 
demonſtrated how juſtly he merited their aſſiſtance, WW thi 
By this alliance, and the reduction of Chanderna- ea 
gore, the French were entirely excluded the com- an 
merce of Bengal and its dependencies; the trade 5 ba 
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the Engliſh Company was reſtored, and increaſed © H AR. 


beyond their moſt ſanguine hopes; a new ally was 
acquired, whoſe intereſt obliged him to remain firm 
to his engagements: a vaſt ſum was paid to the Com- 
pany and the ſufferers at Calcutta, to indemnify 


them for their loſſes : the ſoldiers and ſeamen were 


gratified with fix hundred thouiand pounds, as a re- 
ward for the courage and intrepidity they exerted ; 


and a variety of other advantages gained, which it 
would be unneceſſary to enumerate. In a word, in 
the ſpace of fourteen days a great revolution was 


effected, and the government of a vaſt country, ſu- 
perior in wealth, fertility, extent, and number of 
inhabitants to moſt European kingdoms, transferred: 
by a handful of troops, conducted by an officer un- 


tutored in the art of war, and a General rather by 
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intuition, than inſtruſtion and experience. But the 


publick joy at theſe ſignal ſucceſſes was conſiderably 


diminiſhed by the death of Admiral Watſon, and the 


loſs of Vizagapatam, an Engliſh ſettlement on the 
Coromandel coaſt. The Admiral fell a victim to 
the unwholeſomeneſs of the climate, on the ſixteenth 
of Auguſt, univerſally efteemed and regretted ; and 
the factory and fort at Vizagapatam were ſurren- 


dered to the French, a few days after Colonel Clive 


had defeated the Nabob. | | 
XXV. We now turn our eyes to the continent 
of Europe, where we ſee the beginning of the year 
marked with a ftriking inſtance of the dreadful 
effects of frantick enthufiaſm. France had long 
enjoyed a Monarch, eaſy, complying, good- natured, 


and averſe to all that wore the appearance of buſi- 


neſs-or of war. Contented with the pleaſures of 
indolence, he ſought no greatneſs beyond what he 
enjoyed, nor purſued any ambitious aim through 
the dictates of his own diſpoſition. Of all men on 
earth ſuch a Prince had the greateſt reaſon to expect 
an exemption from plots againſt his perſon, and ca- 
bals among his ſubjects; yet was an attempt made 

upon 
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ment on cruelty, that human invention could ſug- 
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loweſt ſphere of fortune, had reſolution to face the 
greateſt dangers, and enthuſiaſm ſufficient to ſuſtain, 
withour ſhrinking, all the tortures which the cruelty 
of man could invent, or his crimes render neceſſary. 
The name of this fanatick was Robert Francis 
Damien, born in the ſuburb of St. Catharine, in 
the city of Arras. He had lived in the ſervice of 
ſeveral families, whence he was generally diſmifled 
on account of the impatience, the melancholy, and 
fullenneſs of his diſpoſition. So humble was the 
ſtation of a perſon, who was reſolved to ſtep forth 


from obſcurity, and, by one deſperate effort, draw 


upon himſelf the attention of all Europe. On the 
fifth day of January, as the King was ſtepping into 


nis coach, to return to Trianon, whence he had 


that day come to Verſailles, Damien, mingling 
among his attendants, ſtabbed him with a knife on 
the right fide, between the fourth and fifth ribs. 
His Majefty applying his hand immediately to his 


ide, cried out, I am wounded ! Seize him; but 


ce do not hurt him.” Happily, the wound was not 
dangerous; as the Knife, taking an oblique direc- 
tion, miſſed the vital parts. As for the aſſaſſin he 
made no attempts to eſcape; but ſuffering himſelf 
quietly to be ſeized, was conveyed to the guard- 
room, where, being interrogated if he committed 
the horrid ation, he boldiy anſwered in the affirma- 
tive. A procefs againſt' him was inſtantly com- 
menced at Verſailles : many perſons, ſuppoſed ac- 
ceſfaries to the deſign upon the King's life, were 
ſent to the Baſtile ; the aſſaſſin himſelf was put to 
the torture, and the moſt excruciating torments 
were applied, with intention toextorta confeſſion of 
the reafons that could induce him to fo execrable an 
attempt upon his Sovereign. Inciſions were made 
into the muſcular parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, 
into which boiling oil was poured. Every refine- 
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geſt, was practiſed without effect: nothing could HAP. 


overcome his obſtinacy; and his filence was con- 
ſtrued into a preſumption, that he muſt have had 
accomplices in the plot. To render his puniſhment 
more publick and conſpicuous, he was removed to 
Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all his former 
tortures, with ſuch additional circumſtances, as the 
moſt fertile and cruel diſpoſitions could deviſe for 
mcreafing his miſery and torment. Being conduct- 
ed to the Concergerie, an iron bed, which likewiſe 


ſerved for a chair, was prepared for him, and to 


this he was faſtened with chains. The torture was 
again applied, and a phyſician ordered to attend, to 
ſee what degree of pain he could ſupport. Nothing, 
however, material was extorted ; for what he one 
moment confeſſed, he recanted the next. It is not 
within our province, (and we conſider it as a felicity,) 


to relate all the circumſtances of this cruel and tra- 


gical event. Sufficient it is, that, after ſuffering 
the moſt exquiſite torments that human nature could 
invent, or man ſupport, his judges thought proper 
to terminate his miſery by a death ſhocking to ima- 
gination, and ſhameful to humanity. On the 
twenty-eighth day of March he was conducted, 
amidſt a vaſt concourſe of the populace, to the Greve, 
the common place of execution, ſtripped naked, 
and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of 
his hands was then burnt in liquid flaming ſulphur : 
his thighs, legs, and arms were torn with red hot 


pincers, boiling oil, melted lead, reſin, and ſul- 


phur, were poured into the wounds; tight ligatures 
tied round his limbs to prepare him for diſmember- 
ment; young and vigorous horſes applied to the 
draft, and the. unhappy criminal pulled, with all their 
force, to the utmoſt extenſion of his ſine ws, for the 
ſpace of an hour; during all which time he preſerved 
his ſenſes and conſtancy. At length the phyſician 
and ſurgeon attending declared, it would be impoſ- 
ible to accompliſh the diſmemberment, unleſs the 
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B Oo O xtendons were ſeparated : upon which orders were 


. 


given to the executioner to cut the ſine ws at the 


— Joints of the arms and legs. The horſes drew 


3757. 


afreſh: a thigh and an arm were ſeparated, and, 
after feveral pulls, the unfortunate wretch expired 


under the extremity of pain. His body and limbs 


were reduced to aſhes under the ſcaffold ; his father, 
wife, daughter, and family baniſhed the kingdom 
for ever; the name of Damien effaced and oblite- 
rated, and the innocent involved in the puniſhment 


of the guilty. Thus ended the procedure againſt 


Damien and his family, in a manner not very fa- 
vourable to the avowed clemency of Louis, or the 
acknowledged humanity of the French nation. It 
appeared from undoubted evidence, that the attempt 
on the King's life was the reſult of inſanity, and a 
diſturbed imagination. Several inſtances of a diſ- 


ordered mind had before been obſerved in his con- 


duct, and the deteſtation juſtly due to the enormity 
of his crime ought now to have been abſorbed in 
the conſide ration of his misfortune, the greateſt that 
ean befal human nature.  _ 

S XXVL Another remarkable event in France, 
in the beginning of this year, was the change in the 
miniſtry of that nation, by the removal of M. de 
Machault, keeper of the ſeals, from the poſt of 


Secretary of State for the marine; and of M. 


d'Argenſon from that of Secretary at War. Their 
diſmiffion was ſudden and unexpected; nor was any 
particular reaſon aſſigned for this very unexpected 


alteration. The French King, to ſhew the Queen 


of Hungary how judiciouſly ſhe had ated in form- 
ing an alliance with the Houſe of Bourbon, raiſed 
two great armies; the firſt of which, compoſed of 


near eighty thouſand men, the flower of the French 
troops, with a large train of artiflery, was com- 
manded by M. d'Etrees, a General of great repu- 


tation; under whom ſerved M. de Contades, M. 
Che vert, and the Count de St. Germain, all officers 
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the Rhine early in the ſpring, and marched by Weſt- 
phalla, in order to invade the King of Pruſſia's 
dominions, in quality of allies to the Empreſs- 
Queen, and guardians of the liberties of the Em- 
pire. But their real view was to invade Hanover, 
a ſcheme which they knew would make a powerful 
diverſion of the Britiſh force from the proſecution 
of the war in other parts of the world, where the 
ſtrength of France could not be fully exerted, and 
where their moſt valuable interefts were at ſtake. 
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of high character. This formidable army paſſed c H Ap. 
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They flattered themſelves, moreover, that the ſame 
blow, by which they hoped to cruſh the King of 


Pruſſia, might likewiſe force his Britannick Majeſty 
into ſome conceſſions with regard to America. The 
other army of the French, commanded by the 


Prince de Soubile, was deſtined to ſtrengthen the 


Imperial army of execution, conſiſting of twenty- 
five thouſand men, beſides fix thouſand Bavarians, 
and four thouſand Wirtembergers. But before theſe 
troops, under Soubiſe, paſſed the Rhine, they made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral places belonging to 
the King of Pruſſia upon the borders of the Low- 
Countries“; whilſt a detachment from d'Etrees's 
army ſeized upon the town of Embden, and what- 
ever elſe belonged to the ſame Monarch in Eaſt- 
Friefland, E | 

XXVII. At the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the 
King of Pruſſia, having gained a petty advantage 
over the Imperialiſts under the command of Mare- 
ſchal Brown, and incorporated into his own troops 


a great part of the Saxon army taken priſoners at 


Pirna, as was obſerved before, retired into winter- 
quarters, until the ſeaſon ſhould permit him to im- 
prove theſe adyantages. His Majeſty and Mare- 


* The King of Pruſſia had withdrawn his garriſon from Cleves, 
not without ſuſpicion of having purpolely left this door open to the 
enemy, that their jrruption into Germany might baſten the reſolutions- 


ef the Britiſh miniſtry. 
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B O o K ſchal Keith wintered in Saxony, having theif can- 
III. tonments between Pirna and the frontier along the 
enn ; and Mare ſchal Schwerin, returning into Stle- 
ſia, took up his quarters in the country of Glatz. 
In the mean time, the Empreſs-Qucen, finding the 
farce which ſhe had fent out againſt the King of 
Pruſſia, was not ſufficrent to prevent his deſigns, 
made the neceſſary requiſitions to her allies, for the 
auxiliaries they had engaged to furniſh. In conſe- 
quence of thefe requiſttions, the Czatina, true to 
her engagements, diſpatched aboye an hundred 
thouſand of her troops, who began their march in 
the month of November, and proceeded to the bor- 
ders of Lithuania, with deſign particularly to invade 
Ducal Pruſſia, whilſt a ſtrong fleet was equipped in 
the Baltic, to aid the operations of this numerous 
army. The Auſtrian army, aſfembled in Bohemia 
amounted to upwards of tourſcore thouſand men, 
commanded by Prince Charles of Lorraine and 
Mareſchal Brown. The Swedes had not yet openly 
declared themſelves; but it was well known, that 
though their King was allied in blood and inclina- 
tion to his Pruſſian Majeſty, yet the jealouſy which 
the Senate of Sweden entertained of their Sovereign, 
and the hope of recovering their ancient poſſeſſions 
in Pomerania, by means of the preſent troubles, 
together with their old attachment to France, newly 
cemented by intrigues and ſubſidies, would certainly 
induce them to join the general confederacy. The 
Duke of Mecklenbourg took the ſame party, and 
agreed to join the Swediſh army, when it ſhould be 
aſſembled, with ſix thouſand men. Beſides all theſe 
eee againſt the King of Pruſſia, he was, in 
his quality of Elector of Brandenbourg, put under the 
ban of the Empire by the Aulic Council; declared 
deprived of all his rights, privileges, and preroga- 
tives; his fiefs were eſcheated into the Exchequer of 
the empire; and all the circles accordingly ordered 
ö to 
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this ſentence in execution: | 
S XXVIII. In this dangerous fituation, thus 
menaced on all ſides, and ſeemingly on the very 
brink of inevitable deſtruction, the Pruſſian Monarch 
owed his prefervation to his own courage and acti- 
vity. The Ruſſians, knowing that the country they 
were to paſs through in their way to Lithuania would 
not be able to ſubſiſt their prodigious numbers, had 


taken care to furniſh themſelves with proviſions for 


their march, depending upon the reſources they ex- 
pected to find in Lithuania after their arrival in that 
country. Theſe proviſions were exhauſted by the 
time they reached the borders of that province, 
where they found themſelves ſuddenly and unexpe&- 
edly deſtitute of fubſiſtence, either to return back 
or to proceed forward. The King of Pruſſia had, 


with great prudence and foreſight, ſecured plenty 


to himſelf, and diſtreſs and famine to his enemies, 


by buying up all the corn and forage of the country 


which theſe laſt were entering. Notwithſtanding 
theſe precautions, his Pruſſian Majeſty, to guard as 
much as could be againft every poſſible event, ſent a 


great number of gunners and matroſſes from Pome- 


rania to Memel, with three regiments of his troops, 
to reinforce the garriſon of that place, He viſited 
all the poſts which his troops poſſeſſed in Sileſia, and 
gave the neceſſary orders for their ſecurity. He re- 
paired to Neiſs, where he ſettled with Mareſchal 
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Schwerin the general plan of the operations of the 


approaching campaign. There it was agreed, that 
the Marefchal's army in Sileſia, which conſiſted of 
fifty thouiſand men, ſhould have in conſtant view the 
motions of the royal army, by which its own were to 


be regulated, that they might both act in concert, 


as circumſtances ſhould require. At the ſame time, 
other armies were aſſembled by the King of Pruſſia 
in Luſatia and Voigtland; twenty thouſand men 
were collected at Zwickaw, on the frontiers of 

| 2 Bohemia, 
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III. Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Deſſau; and fixty thou- 
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ſand: choſen troops began their march towards Great 
Zeidlitz, where their head-quarters were ſettled. ' In 
the mean while, the Auſtrian troops began to form 
on the frontiers of Saxony, where ſome of their. de- 
tachments appeared, to watch the motions of the 
Pruſſians, who ſtill continued to purſue their opera- 
tions with great activity and reſolution. All poſſible 
care was taken by the Pruſſians at Dreſden to ſecure 
a retreat, in caſe of a defeat. As only one regi- 
ment of Pruſſians could be ſpared to remain there 
in garriſon, the burghers were diſarmed, their arms 
depoſited in the arſenal, and a detachment was poſted 
at Konigſtein, to oblige that fortreſs to — a 
{tri& neutrality. All correſpondence with the enemy 
was ſtrictly prohibited; and it having been diſcovered 


that the Counteſs of Ogilvie, one of the Queen's 
| maids of honour, had diſobeyed his Majeſty's com- 


mands, ſhe was arreſted ; but on the Queen's inter- 
ceſſion, afterwards releaſed. The. Counteſs of Bruhl, 
lady of the Saxon prime miniſter, was alſo arreſted 
by his Pruſſian Majeſty's order; and on her making 
light of her confinement, and reſolving to ſee com- 
pany, ſhe was ordered to quit the court, and retire 
from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French miniſter, 
was told that his preſence was unneceſſary at Dreſden; 
and on his replying, that his maſter had commanded 


| him to ſtay, he was again deſired to depart ; on 


which he thought proper to obey. The Count de 
Wackerbath, - miniſter of the cabinet, and grand 
maſter of the houſehold to the Prince Royal of Po- 
land, was arreſted, and combed to Cuſtrin, by 


the expreſs command of his Majeſty. The King of 


Pruſſia, having thrown two bridges over the Elbe 
early in the ſpring, ordered the ſeveral diſtricts of 
the electorate of Saxony to ſupply him with a great 
number of waggons, each drawn by four horſes. 


The circles of Miſnia and Leipſick were enjoined to 


furniſn 
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furniſh four hundred each, and the other circles in 
proportion. 1 Pic) 
S XXIX. While the King of Pruſſia was taking 
theſe meaſures in Saxony, two ſkirmiſhes happened 
on the frontiers of Bohemia, between his troops and 
the Auſtrians. On the twentieth of February, a 
body of {1x thouſand Auſtrians ſurrounded the little 
town of Hirſchfeld, in Upper Luſatia, garriſoned by 
a battalion of Pruſſian foot. The firſt attack was 
made at four in the morning, on two redoubts with - 
out the gates, each of which was defended by two 
field pieces : and though the Auſtrians were ſeveral 
times repulſed, they at laſt made themſelves maſters 
of one of the redoubts, and carried off the two 
pieces of cannon. In their retreat they were purſued 
by the Pruſſians, who fell upon their rear, killed 
ſome, and took many priſoners: this affair coſt the 
Auſtrians at leaſt five hundred men. About a fort- 


* 


night after, the Prince of Bevern marched out of 


Zittau, with a body of near nine thouſand men, in 


order to deſtroy the remaining ſtrong holds poſſeſſed 


by the Auſtrians on the frontiers. In this expedition 
he took the Auſtrian magazine at Friedland in Bo- 
hemia, conſiſting of nine thouſand ſacks of meal, 


and great ſtore of ammunition; and, after making 


himſelf maſter of Reichenberg, he returned to Zit- 
tau. The van of his troops, conſiſting of a hun- 
dred and fifty huſſars of the regiment of Putkam- 


mer, met with a body of ſix hundred Croats, ſuſ- 


tained by two hundred Auſtrian dragoons of Ba- 
thiania, at their entering Bohemia; and immediately 
fell upon them ſword in hand, killed about fifty, 
took thirty horſes, and made ten dragoons priſoners. 
The Pruſſians, it is ſaid, did not loſe a ſingle man 
on this occaſion; and two ſoldiers only were ſlightly 
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wounded, the Auſtrians having made but a ſlight 


reſiſtance. - | 


S XXX. Whatever the conduct of the Court of 


Vienna might have been to the allies of Great-Bri- 


„ Tk tain, 


— 
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BOOK t un, ſtill, however, proper regard was ſhewn to the 
UI. ſubjects of this crown: for an edict was publiſhed at 
e. Florence on the thirteenth of February, wherein his 
imperial Majeſty; as Grand Duke of Tuſcany, de- 
clared his intention of obſerving the moſt ſcrupulous 
neutrality in the then ſituation of affairs. All the 
ports in that duchy were accordingly enjoined to pay 
a ſtri& regard to this declaration, in all caſes relating 
to the French or Engliſh ſhips in the Mediterranean. 
The good effects of this injunction ſoon appeared; 
= * for two prizes taken by the Engliſh having put into 
Porto Ferraro, the Captains of two French priva- 
teers addreſſed themſelves to the Governor, alledg- 
ing, that they were captures of a pirate, and re- 
queſting that they might be obliged to put to ſea: 
but the Governor prudently replied, That as they 
came in under Englifh colours he would protect 
them; and forbad the privateers, at their peril, to 
commit any violence. They, however, little re- 
ding the Governor's orders, prepared for ſailing, 
and ſent their boats to cut out one of the prizes. 
The Captain, firing at their boats, killed one of their 
men, which alarming the ſentinels, notice was ſent 
to the Governor; and he, in conſequence, ordered 
the two privateers immediately to depart.— Thè con- 
duct of the Dutch was rather cautious than ſpirited. 
Whilſt his Pruſſian Majeſty was employed on the 
fide of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries 
began their march to haraſs his defencelcſs territo- 
ries in the n2tghbourhood of the Low Countries. A 
free paſſage was demanded of the States-General 
through Namur and Maeſtricht, for the proviſions, 
ammunition, and artillery belonging to this new 
army; and though the Engliſh Ambaſſador remon- 
ſtrated againft their compliance, and repreſented it 
as abreach of the neutrality, their High NMightineſſes 
declared they would obſerve, yet, after ſome he ſita- 
tion, the demand was granted; and their mability 
to prevent the paſſage of. the French troops, ſhould 
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it be attempted by force, pleaded in excuſe of their c H AP. 
conduct. oe | „ 5 | VII. 
$XXXI. Scarce had the French army, com- 1757. 
manded by the Prince de Soubiſe, ſet foot in the 
territories of Juliers and Cologn, when they found 
themſelves in poſſeſſion of the duchy of Cleves and 
the county of Marck, where all things were left open 
to them, the Pruſſians, who evacuated their poſts, 
taking their route along the river Lippe, in order to 
join ſome regiments 5 Magdebourg, who were 
ſent to facilitate their retreat. The diſtreſſed inha- 
bitants, thus expoſed to the calamities of war from 
an unprovoked enemy, were inſtantly ordered to 
furniſh contributions, forage, and proviſions for the 
uſe of their invaders; and what was ſtill more ter- 
: rifying to them, the partizan Fiſcher, whoſe cruel- 
| ties, the laſt war, they ſtill remembered with horror, 
: was again let looſe upon them by the inhumanity of 
| the Empreſs-Queen. Weſel was immediately occu- 
| pied by the French: Emmerick and Maſeyk ſoon 
| ſhared the ſame fate; and the city of Gueldres was 
beſieged, the Pruſſians ſeeming reſolved to defend. 
this laſt place: to which end they opened the ſluices, 
and laid the country under water. Thoſe who re- 
treated, filing of ro the northwet of Paderborn, 
entered the. county of Ritberg, the property of 
Count Caunitz Ritberg, great Chancellor to the 
Empreſs-Queen. After taking his caſtle, in which 
they found thirty pieces of cannon, they raiſed con- 
tributions in the diſtrict, to the amount of forty 
thouſand . crowns. As the Pruſſians retired, the 
French took poſſeſſion of the country they quitted in 
the name of the Empreſs-Queen, whoſe commiſſary 
attended them for that purpoſe. The general ren- 
dezvous of theſe troops, under Prince Soubiſe, was 
appointed at Neuſs, in the electorate of Cologn, 
where a large body of French was aſſembled by the 
firſt of April. The Auſtrians, in their turn, were 
not idle. Marſhal Brown viſited the fortifications of 
K 3 Brir n 
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B O O K Brinn and Koninſgratz; reviewed the army of the 
III. late Prince Picolomini, now under the command of 
175%. General Serbelloni; and put his own army in march 
for Koſtlitz on the Elbe, where he propoſed to 
eſtabliſh his head- quarters. 3 EM 


$ XX XII. During the receſs of the armies, while 
the rigours of winter forced them to ſuſpend their 
hoſtile operations, and the greateſt preparations were 
making to open the campaign with all poſſible vi- 
gour, Count Beſtucheff, great Chancellor of Ruſſia, 
wrote a circular letter to the Primate, Senators, and 
Miniſters of the Ul e of Poland, ſetting forth, 
«That the Empreſs of Ruſſia was extremely affected 
with the King of Poland's diſtreſs, which ſhe thought 
could not but exite the compaſſion of all other 
powers, but more eſpecially of his allies: that the 
fatal conſequences which might reſult from the raſh 
ſtep taken by the King of Pruſſia, not only with re- 
ſpe& to the tranquillity of Europe in general, but of 
each power in particular, and more eſpecially of the 
neighbouring countries, were ſo evident, that the in- 

_ tereſt and ſafety of the ſeveral princes rendered it 
abſolutely. neceſſary they ſhould make it a common 
cauſe: not only to obtain proper ſatisfaction for thoſe 
courts whoſe dominions had been ſo unjuſtly attacked, 
but likewiſe to preſcribe ſuch bounds to the King of 
Pruſſia as might ſecure them from any future appre- 
henſions from ſo enterprizing and reſtleſs a neigh- 
bour: that with this view, the Empreſs was deter- 
mined to aſſiſt the King of Poland with a conſidera- 
ble body of troops, which were actually upon their 

march *®, under the command of General Apraxin ; 
and that, as there would be an abſolute neceſſity for 
their marching through part of the territories of 
Poland, her Imperial Majeſty hoped the Republick 
would not fail to facilitate their march as much as 
poſſible,” She further recommended to the Repub- 


| ® This letter was written in December; and the Ruſſians, as we 
obſerved before, began their march ip November,” | | ck 
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the deſigns of the King of Pruſſia, and reſtoring 
harmony . themſelves, as the moſt conducive 
meaſure to theſe good purpoſes. In this, however, 
the Poles were ſo far from following her advice, that, 
though ſure of being ſacrificed in this conteſt, which 
ſide ſoever prevailed, they divided into parties with 
no leſs zeal, than if they had as much to hope from 
the prevalence of one fide, as to fear from that of 
the other. Some of the Palatines were for denying 
a paſſage to the Ruſſians, and others were for afford- 
ing them the utmoſt aſſiſtance in their power. With 
this cauſe of contention, others of a more private 
nature fatally concurred, by means of a miſunder- 
ſtanding between the Prince Czartorinſki and Count 
Mniſnec. Almoſt every inhabitant of Warſaw was 
involved in the quarrel ;- and the violence of theſe 
factions: was ſa great, that ſcarce a night paſſed with- 
out: bloodſhed, many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, 
being found in the ſtreets every morning. 
- $XXXUE In the mean time, Great-Britain, un- 
ſettled in her miniſtry and councils at home, unſuc- 
ceſsful in her attempts abroad, judging peace, if it 
could be obtained on juſt and honourable terms, 
more elegible than a continental war, propoſed ſeve- 
ral expedients to the Empreſs-Queen for reſtoring 
the tranquillity of Germany; but her anſwer was, 


That, whenever ſhe perceived that the expedients 
propoſed would indemnify her for the extraordinary 


expences ſhe had incurred in her own defence, re- 
pair the heavy loſſes ſuſtained by her ally the King 
of Poland, and afford a proper ſecurity for their 
future ſafety, ſhe would be ready to give the ſame 


Proofs ſhe had always given of her deſire to reſtore 
peace; but it could not be expected ſhe ſhould liſten 


to expedients, of which the King of Pruſſia was to 
reape the whole advantage, after having begun the 
war, and waſted the dominions of a prince, who re- 


lied for his ſecurity upon the faith of treaties, and 
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O OR the appratance of harmony between them! Upon 
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tae; receipt of this anſwer, the Court of London 


made ſeveral propoſals to the Czarina, to interpoſe 


as mediatrix between the Courts of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, 'but the 5 Were rejected with marks of diſpleaſure 
and reſentment. When Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, the Britiſn Ambaſſador, continued to urge his 
ſalicitations very ſtrongly, and even with ſome hints 
of meraces, an anſwer was delivered to him by or- 
der of the Empreſs, purporting, That her Impe- 
rial Majeſty was aſtoniſhed at his demand, after he 
had already been made acquainted with the meaſures 
ſhe had taken to effect a reconciliation between the 
Courts of Vienna and Berlin. He might eaſily con- 
ceive, as matters were then ſituated, that the earncit. 
neſs with which he now urged the ſame propoſition 
muſt neceſſarily ſurpriſe her Imperial Majeſty, as it 
ſhowed but little regard to her former declaration. 
The Empreſs, therefore, commanded. his excellency 
to be told, that as her intentions contained in her 
firſt anſwer remained abſolutely invariahle, no ulte- 
rior propoſitions for a mediation would be liſtened 
to; and that as for the menaces made uſe of by his 
Excellency, and particularly that the King of Pruſſia 
himſelf would ſoon attack the Ruſſian army, ſuch 
threats ſerved only to weaken the Ambaſſador's pro- 
peu to confirm ſtill more, were it poſſible, the 
;mpreſs in her reſolutions; to juſtify: them to the 
whole world, and to render the King of Pruſſia more 
n ße 261 220 
S XXXIV. The ſeaſon now drawing on in which 
the troops of the contending powers would be able 
to take the field, and the alarming progreſs of the 
Ruſſians being happily ſtopped, 2 Pruſſian Ma- 
jeſty, whoſe maxim it has always been to keep the 
ſeat of war as far as poſſible from his own dominions, 
reſolved to carry it into Bohemia, and there to at- 
tack the Auſtrians on all ſides, To this end he or- 
dered his armies in Saxony, Miſnia, ne, vl 
EE * Sileſia, 
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Sileſia, to enter Bohemia in four different and oppo- © HAP. 
ſite places, nearly at the ſame time. The firſt of III. 
theſe he commanded in perſon, aſſiſted by Mare- 27. 
ſchal Keith; the ſecond was led by Prince Maurice " 
of Anhalt-Deſſau, the third by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick-Bevern, and the fourth by Mareſchat 
Schwerin. In conſequence of this plan, Mareſchal 
Schwerin's army entered Bohemia on the eighteenth 
of April, in five columns, at as many different 
places. The deſign was ſo well concerted, chat the 
Auſtrians had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of their approach 
till they were paſt the frontiers, and then they filled 
the dangerous defile of Gulder-Oelſe with Pandours, 
to diſpute that paſſage; but they were no ſooner diſ- 
covered than two battalions of Pruſſian grenadiers 
attacked them with their bayonets fixed, and routed 
them. The Prince of Anhalt paſſed the frontiers, 
from Miſnia, and penetrated into Bohemia on the 
twenty-firſt of April without any reſiſtance. The 
Prince of Bevern, on the twentieth of the ſame 
month, having marched at the head of a body of 
the army, which was in Luſatia, from the quarters 
of cantonment near Zittau, poſſefled himſelf imme- 
diately of the firſt poſt on the frontier of Bohemia, 
at Krouttau and Graſenſtein, without the loſs of a 
ſingle man: drove away the enemy the ſame day 
from Kratzen, and proceeded to age” 1 pot near 
Reichenberg. The ſame: morning Putkammer's 
huffars, who formed part of a corps, commanded 
by a Colonel and Major, routed ſome hundreds of 
the enemy's cuiraſſiers, poſted before Cohlin, under 
the conduct of Prince Lichtenſtein, took three offi- 
cers and upwards of ſixty horſe priſoners, and ſo 
diſperſed the reſt, that they were ſcarcely able to 
rally near Kratzen. Night coming on obliged the 
troops to remain in the open air till the next morning, 
when, at break of day, the Pruſſians marched in two 
columns by Habendorf, towards the enemy's army, 
amounting to twenty-eight thouſand men, com- 
| 2 manded 
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B OO k manded by Count Konigſeg, and poſted near Reich- 


III. 
7 


enberg. As ſoon as the troops were formed, they ad- 
vanced towards the enemy's cavalry, "drawn. up in 
three lines of about thirty ſquadrons. The two wings 
were ſuſtained by the infantry, which was poſted 
among felled trees and entrenchments. The Pruſ- 
ſians immediately cannonaded the enemy's. cavalry, 


who received: it with reſolution, having on their 


tight hand a village, and on their left a wood, where 
they had entrenched themſelves. But the Prince of 
Bevern having cauſed fifteen ſquadrons of dragoons 
Je the ſecond line to advance, and the wood on his 

t to be attacked at the ſame time by the battalions 

of grenadiers of Kahlden and of Moellendorf, and 

— the regimentof the Prince of Pruſſia; his dragoons, 
who, hy clearing the ground, and poſſeſſing the en- 
trenchment, had their flanks covered, entirely routed 
the enemyis cavalry. In the mean time Colonel 
Putkammerand Major Schenfie ld, with their huſſars, 
though flanked by the enemy's artillery, gave the 
Auſtrian horſe-grenadiers a very warm reception, 
whilſt. General Leſtewitz, with the:left wing of the 
Pruſſians, attacked the redoubts that covered Reich- 
enberg. Though there were many defiles and riſing 
grounds ta:pals,- all occupied by the Auſtrians, yet 
the regiment of Parmſtadt forced the redoubt, and 
put to flight and purſued the enemy, after ſome diſ- 
charge of their artillery and ſmall arms, from one 
eminence to another, for the diſtance of a mile, 
when they left off the purſuit. The action began 
at half an hour ater ſix, and continued till eleven. 
About one thouſand of the Auſtrians were killed and 
wounded, among the former were General Porporati 
and Count Hohenfelds, and among the latter Prince 
Lichtenſtein and Count Mansfeld. Twenty of their 
officers, and four hundred ſoldiers, were taken pri- 
ſoners, and they alſo loſt three ſtandards. On the 
ſide of the Pruſſians ſeven ſubalterns, and about an 


hundred men, were killed, and ſixteen officers and 
an 
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an hundred and fifty men wounded. After this battle © HAP. 

Mare ſchal Schwerin joined the Prince of Bevern, I. 

made himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of the circle 177. 
of Bunta lau, and took a conſiderable magazine from 
the Auſtrians, whom he diſlodged. The Prince 
Anhalt-Deſſau, with his corps, drew near the King 
of Pruſſia's army; then the latter advanced as far 
as Budin, from whence the Auſtrians, who had an 
advantageous camp there, retired to Weſtwarn, 
half-way between Budin and Prague; and his 
Pruſſian Majeſty having paſſed the Egra, his army, 
and that of Mare ſchal Schwerin, were ſo ſituated, 

as to be able to act jointly. _ 

 XXXV. Theſe advantages were e but a prelude 
to a much more deciſive victory, which the King 
himſelf gained a few days after. Preparing; to enter 
Bohemia, at a diſtance from any of the corps com- 
manded by his Generals, he made a movement as if 
he had intended to march towards Egra. The ene- 
my, deceived. by this feint, and imagining he was 
going to execute ſome deſign, diſtinct from the ob- 
ject of other armies, detached a body of twenty 
thouſand men to obſerve his motions ; then he made 
a ſudden and maſterly movement to the left, by 
which he cut off all communication between that 
detachment and the main army of the Auſtrians, 
which, having been reinforced by the army of Mo- 
ravia, by the 7 remains of the corps lately defeated by 
the Duke of Bevern, and by ſeveral regiments of the 
garriſon of Prague, amounted to near a hundred 
thouſand men. They were ſtrongly entrenched on 
the banks of the Moldaw, to the "north of Prague, 
in a camp ſo fortified by every advantage of nature, 
and every contrivance of art, as to be deemed almoſt 
impregnable. The left wing of the Auſtrians, thus 
ſituated, was guarded by the mountains of Ziſcka, 
and the Tight extended as far as Herbohoh : Prince 
Charles of Lerraine, and Mareſchal Brown, who 
commanded them, ſeemed determined to 9 
- 2 this 
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B o OX this advantageous poſt; but the King of Pruſſia 


III. 
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overlooked all difficulties. Having throw ſeveral 
bridges over the Moldaw on the fifth of May, he 
paſſed that river in the morning of the ſixth, with 
thirty thouſand men, leaving the reſt of the army 
under the command of the Prince of Anhalt- 
Deſſau; and being immediately joined by the troops 


under Mare ſchal Schwerin and the Prince of Bevern, 


reſolved to attack the enemy on the ſame day. In 
conſequence of this reſolution, his army filed off on 
the left by Potſchernitz; and at the ſame time Count 
Brown wheeled to the right, to avoid being flanked. 
The Pruſſians continued their march to Bichwitz, 
traverling ſeveral defiles and moraſſes, which for a 


little time ſeparated the infantry from the reſt of the 


army. The foot began the attack too precipitately, 


and were at firſt repulſed, but they ſoon recovered 
themſelves. While the King of Pruſſia took the 
enemy in flank, Mareſchal Schwerin advanced to a 
marſhy ground, which ſuddenly ftopping his army, 
threarened to diſconcert the whole plan of operation. 
In this emergency, he immediately diſmounted, and 
taking the ftandard of the regiment in his hand, 
boldly entered the moraſs, crying out, © Let all 


_« brave Pruffians follow me.” Inſpired by the 


example of this great Commander, now eighty- two 
years of age, all the troops preſſed forward, and 
though he was unfortunately killed by the firſt fire, 
their ardour abated not till they had totally defeated 
the enemy. Thus fell Mareſchal Schwerin, loaded 
with years and glory, an officer whoſe ſuperior talents 
in the military art had been diſplayed in a long courſe 
of faithful ſervice. In the mean time, the Pruſſian 
infantry, which had been ſeparated in the march, 
forming themſelves afreſh, renewed the attack on 


the enemy's right, and entirely broke it, while thei 


cavalry, after. three charges, obliged that of the 
Auſtrians to retire in great confuſion, the centre 
being at the fame time totally routed, . The lefc 
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wing of the Pruſſians then marched immediately & H AP. 
towards Michely, and being there joined by the III. 


horſe, renewed their attack, while the enemy were 
retreating haſtily towards Saſzawar. Meanwhile the 
troops on the right of the Pruſſian army attacked 
the remains of the left wing of the Auſtrians, and 
made themſelves maſters of three batteries. But the 
behaviour of the infantry in the laſt attack was ſo 
ſucceſsful, as to leave little room for this part of the 
cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Pruſſia, and the 
Prince of Bevern, ſignalized themſelves on this oc- 
caſion in ſtorming two batteries; Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunfwick took the left wing of the Auſtrians in 
flank, while the King with his left, and a body of 
cavalry, ſecured the paſſage of the Moldaw. In 
ſhort, after a very long and obſtinate engagement, 
and many ſignal examples of valour on both ſides, 
the Auſtrians were forced to:abandon the field of 
battle, leaving behind fixty pieces of cannon, all 
their tents, baggage, military cheſt, and, in a word, 
their whole camp. The weight of the battle fell 
upon the right wing of the Auſtrains, the remains of 
which, to the amount of ten or twelve thouſand men, 
fled towards Beneſchau, where they afterwards af- 
ſembled under M. Pretlach, General of horſe. The 
infantry retired towards Prague, and threw them- 


ſelves into that city with their Commanders, Prince 


Charles of Lorraine, and Mareſchal Brown; but they 
were much haraſſed in their.retreat by a detach- 


ment of the Pruſſians under Mareſchal Keith. The 


Pruffians took, on this occaſion, ten ſtandards, and 
upwards of four thouſand priſoners, thirty of whom 
were officers of rank. Their loſs amounted to abour 
two thouſand five hundred killed, and about three 
thouſand wounded. Among the former were Gene- 
ral d Amſtel, the Prince of Holſtein- Beck, the Co- 
lonels Goltze and Manſtein, and Lieutenant-Colone 


Roke. Among the latter, the Generals Wenterfield 


De la Mothe, Feuque, Hautcharmoy, Blakenſee? 


and 
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river, the King commanding on one ſide, and Mare- 


Pilſen, and this ſervice he performed. He alſo 


hut up within the walls, together with above twenty 


fired by either for ſoſe time after this blockade was 
formed; and in the mean time, after this blockade, 
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wounded on the - fide of the Auſtrians was much 
greater. Among theſe laſt was Mareſchal Brown, 
who received a wound, which, from the chagrin he 
ſuffered, rather than 58 its own nature, proved 
mort The day after the battle, Colonel Meyer 
was etached with a battalion of Prufſian Pandours, 
and four hundred huſſars, to deſtroy a very conſi- 
derable and valuable magazine of the Auſtrians at 


completed the deſtruction. of ſeveral others of leſs 
importance; by the loſs of which, however, all 
polkbllicy of ſubſiſtence, was cut off from any ſuc- 
cours the Aae might have expetted from the 
Empire. 

S XXXVI. The Pruſſians, followng heir blow, 
immediately inveſted Prague on hoth ſides of the 


ſchal Keith-on the other. In four days the whole 
city was ſurrounded. with lines and entrenchments, 
by which all communication from without was en- 
tirely cut off: Prince Charles of Lorraine and Mare- 
ſchal Brown, the two Princes of Saxony, the Prince 
of Modena, the Duke d' Aremberg, Count Lacy, 
and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction, were 


thouſand of the Auſtrian army, who had taken re- 
fuge in Prague after their defeat. Every thing con- 
tinued quiet on both ſides, ſcarce a cannon-ſhot being 


made themſelves maſte rs of Cziſcaberg, an eminence 
which commands the town, where the Auſtrians had 
a ſtrong redoubt, continuing likewiſe to ſtrengthen 
their works. Already they hl made a ſally, and 
taken ſome other ine ffectual iteps to recover this 
poſt ; but a more deciſive ſtroke was ne ceſſary. Ac- 
cordingly, a deſign was formed of attacking the 
Pruſſian army in the night with a body of twelve. 
to thouſand 


| 
| 
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thouſand men; to be ſuſtained by all: the grenadiers; HAP. 


volunteers, FPandours, and Hungarian infantry. In 
caſe. an impreſſion could be made on the King's 
lines, it was intended to open a way, ſword in hand, 
through the camp of the beſiegers, and to eaſe Prague 
of the multitude of forces locked up uſeleſs within 
the walls, ſerving only to conſume the proviſions of 
the garriſon, and haſten the ſurrender of the place. 
Happily a deſerter gave the Prince of Pruſſia intel- 
ligence of the enemy's deſign about eleven o' clock 
at night. Proper meaſures were immediately taken 
for their reception, and, in leſs than a quarter of an 
hour, the whole army was under arms. This deſign 
was conducted with ſo much ſilence, that though the 
Pruſſians were warned of it; they could diſcover 
nothing before the enemy had charged their ad- 
vanced poſts. Their attack was begun on the ſide of 
the little town, againſt Mareſchal Keith's camp, and 
the left wing of the Pruſſian army encamped on the 
Moldaw. From hence it is probable the Auſtrians 
propoſed not only to deſtroy the batteries that were 
raiſing, but to attack the bridges of communication 
which the Pruſſians threw over the Moldaw, at 
about a quarter of a German mile above and below 
Prague, at Branig and Podbaba. The greateſt 
alarm began about two o'clock, when the enemy 
hoped to have come ſilently and unexpectedly upon 
the miners, but they had left work about a quarter 
of an hour before. At the report of the firſt piece 
which they fired, the piquet of the third battalion 
of Pruſſian guards, to the number of an hundred 
men, who marched out of the camp to ſuſtain the 
body which covered the works, was thrown into 
ſome confuſion, from the darkneſs of the night, 
which prevented their diſtinguiſhing the Auſtrian 
troops from their own. Lieutenant Jork, detached 
with two platoons to reconnoitre the enemy, at- 
tempting to diſcover their diſpoſition by kindling a 


tre, Captain Rodig, by the light of this fire, per- 


ceived 
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13:0 o k ceived the enemy's; ſituation, immediately formed 


the deſign of falling upon them in flarik, and gave 
orders to his men to fire in platoons, which they 
performed, mutually repeating the ſignal given by 


their Commander. The enemy fled with the greater 


precipitation, as they were ignorant of the weakneſs 
of the piquet, and as the ſhouting of the Pruſſian 
ſoldiers made them miſtake it for a numerous body, 
Many of them deſerted, many took ſhelter in Prague, 


and many more were driven into the river and 


drowned. At the ſame time this attack began, a 


_ regiment of horſe-grenadiers fell upon a redoubt 


I of the Red-houfe,. which the Pruffians were forced 


which the Pruſſians had thrown up, ſupported by 
the Hungarian infantry: they returned three times 
to the aſſault, and were as often beat back by the 
Pruſſians, whom they found it impoſſible to diſ- 
lodge; though Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick's bat- 
talion, which guarded this poſt, ſuffered extremely. 
During this attack the enemy kept an inceſſant fire 
with their muſquetry upon the whole front of the 
Pruſſians, from the convent of St. Margaret to the 
river. At three in the morning the Pruſſians quit- 
ted their camp to engage the enemy. The batta- 
lion of Panne witz attacked a building called the Red- 
houſe, ſituated at the bottom of a declivity before 


Wellaſtowitz. The Pandours, who had taken poſ- 


ſeffion of this houſe, fired upon them inceſſantly 


from all the doors and windows until they were diſ- 


lodged; and the Pruſſian battalions were obliged to 


 fuſftain the fire both of cannon and muſquetry for 


above two hours, when the enemy retired to the 
city, except the Pandours, who again took poſſeſſion 


to abandon, becauſe the artillery of Prague kept a 
continual fire upon it from the moment it was known 
to be in their hands. The Auſtrians left behind 
them many dead and wounded, beſides deſerters; 
and the Pruſſians, notwithſtanding the loſs of ſeveral 
officers and private men, made ſome . 
VEE | rince 
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Prince Ferdinand, the King of Pruffia's youngeſt c H AP. 
brother, had a horſe killed under him, and was II. 
ſlightly wounded in the face. en ; 
F XXXVIE The Pruffian works being com- 

pleted, and heavy artillery arrived, four batteries 

creed on the banks of the Moldaw, began to play 

with great fury. Near three hundred bombs, be- 

; ſides an infinity of ignited balls, were thrown into 

the city in the ſpace of twenty-four hours. The 
P ſcene was lamentable, houſes, men, 'and horſes 
wrapped in flames and reduced to aſhes. The 
confuſion within, together with the want of proper 

artillery and ammunition, obliged the Auſtrians to 

ceaſe firing, and furniſhed his Pruffian Majeſty with 

all the opportunity he could wiſh of pouring deſtruc- 

tion upon this unfortunate city. The horrors of 

war ſeemed to have extinguiſhed the principles of 
humanity. No regard was paid to the diſtreſs of 
| the inhabitants; the Auſtrians obſtinately maintained 
| poſſeſſion, and the Pruffians practiſed every ſtrata- 
| gem, every barbarous refinement, that conſtitutes 

the military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After 
| the conflagration had laſted three days, and con- 
| ſumed a prodigious number. of buildings, the prin- 
| cipal inhabitants, burghers, and clergy, perceiving 
| their city on the point of being reduced to a heap 
| of rubbiſh, beſought the Commander, in a body, 
| to hearken to terms; but he was deaf to the voice 
| of pity, and, inſtead of being moved with their 
| ſupplications, drove out twelve thouſand perſons, 

the leaſt uſeful in defending the city. Theſe, by 
order of his Pruſſian Majeſty, were again forced 
| back, which ſoon produced fo great a ſcarcity of 
proviſion within the walls, that the Auſtrians were 
F reduced to the neceſſity of eating horſe-fleſh, forty 
| 


horſes being daily diſtributed to the troops, and the 
ſame food fold at four-pence a pound to the inha- 
bitants. However, as there flill remained great. 


; abundance of corn. they were far from being 
- VIE Iv, - brought 
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B O 0 E brought to the laſt extremity. Two vigorous and 
III. well-conducted fallies were made, but they proved 
V unſucceſsful. The only advantage reſulting from 
them, was the perpetual alarm in which they kept 

the Pruſſian camp, and the vigilance required to 

guard int the attacks of a numerous, reſolute, 

and deſperate garriſon. 5 = 

$ XXX .VIIL Whatever difficulties might have 

attended the conqueſt of Prague, certain it is, that 

the affairs of the Empreſs-Queen were in the moſt 

critical and. deſperate fituation. , Her grand army 
diſperſed in parties, and flying for fubſiſtence in 

ſmall corps; their Princes and Commanders cooped 

up in Prague; that capital in imminent danger of 

being taken, the flouriſhing kingdom of Bohemia 

ready to fall into the hands of the conqueror ; a con- 
fiderable army on the point of ſurrendering priſoners 

of war; all the Queen's hereditary dominions open 

and expoſed, the whole fertile tract of country from 

Egra to the Moldaw in actual poſſeſſion of the Pruſ- 

ſians, the diſtance to the Archduchy of Auſtria not 

very conſiderable, and ſecured only by the Danube; 

Vienna under the utmoſt apprehenſions of a ſiege, 

and the Imperial family ready to take refuge in 
Hungary; the Pruſſian forces deemed invincible, 

and the ſanguine friends of that Monarch already 

ſharing with him, in imagination, the ſpoils of the 

ancient and illuſtrious Houſe of Auſtria. Such was 

the aſpect of affairs, and ſuch the difficulties to be 
combated, when Leopold, Count Daun, was ap- 

| pointed to the command of the Auſtrian forces, to 
| {tem the torrent of diſgrace, and turn the fortune of 
l the war. This General, tutored by long experience 
| under the beſt officers of Europe, and the particular 
= favourite of the great Kevenhuller, was now, for 
the firſt time, raiſed to act in chief, at the head of 
an army, on which depended the fate of Auſtria and 

the empire. Born of a noble family, he relied 

ſolely upon his own merit, without ſoliciting court- 
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favour; he aſpired after the hgheſt preferment, and c HA P. 
ſucceeded by mere dint of ſuperior worth. His VII. 
progreſs from the ſtation of a ſubaltern was flow and 


filent; his promotion to the chief command was 
received with univerſal eſteem and applauſe. Cau- 
tious, ſteady, penetrating, and ſagacious, he was 
oppoſed as another Fabius to the modern Hannibal, 
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to check the fire and vigour of that Monarch by 


rudent foreſight and wary circumſpection. Arriv- 
ing at Bœmiſchbrod, within a few miles of Prague, 
the day after the late defeat, he halted to collect the 
fugitive corps and broken remains of the Auſtrian 
army, and ſoon drew together a force ſo confider- 
able as to attract the notice of his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
who detached the Prince of Bevern, with twenty 
battalions, and thirty ſquadrons, to attack him be- 


fore numbers ſhould render him formidable. Daun 


was too prudent to give battle, with diſpirited troops, 
to an army fluſhed with victory. He retired on the 
firſt advice that the Pruſſians were advancing, and 
took poſt at Kolin, where he entrenched himſelf 


_ ſtrongly, opened the way for the daily ſupply of 


recruits ſent to his army, and inſpired the garriſon 
of Prague with freſh courage, in expectation of be- 


ing ſoon relieved. Here he kept cloſe within his 
camp, divided the Pruſſian force, by obliging the 


King to employ near half his army in watching his 
deſigns, weakened his efforts againſt Prague, ha- 
raſſed the enemy by cutting off their convoys, and 


reſtored by degrees, the languiſning and almoſt 


deſponding ſpirits of his troops. Perfectly acquainted 
with the ardour and diſcipline of the Pruſſian forces, 
with the enterpriſing and impetuous diſpoſition of 
that Monarch, and ſenſible that his ſituation would 
prove irkſome and embarraſſing to the enemy, he 
improved it to the beſt advantage, ſeemed to fore 
ſee all the conſequences, and directed every meaſure 
to produce them. Thus he retarded the enemy's 


operations, and aſſiduouſly avoided precipitating an 
| 1 action 
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B © O action until the Pruſſian vigour ſhould be exhauſted, 


"Uh 


their ſtrength impaired by loſſes and deſertion, the 


S— firſt fire and ardour of their genius extinguiſhed by 
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continual fatigue and inceſſant alarms, and until the 
impreſſion made on his own men, by the late defeat, 
ſhould, in ſome degree, be effaced. The event 
juſtified Daun's conduct. His army grew every 
day more numerous, while his Pruſſian Majeſty 


began to expreſs the utmoſt impatience at the length 


of the ſiege. When that Monarch firſt inveſted 


Prague, it was on the preſumption that the nume- 


rous forces within the walls would, by conſuming all 
the proviſion, oblige it to ſurrender in a few days; 
but perceiving that the Auſtrians had ſtill a con- 
fiderable quantity of corn, that Count Daun's army 
was daily increaſing, and would ſoon be powerful 
enough not only to cope with the detachment under 
the Bak of Bevern, but in a condition to raiſe 
the ſiege, he determined to give the Count battle 
with one part of his army, while he kept Prague 
blocked up with the other. The Auſtrians, amount- 
ing now to ſixty thouſand men, were deeply en- 
trenched, and defended by a numerous train of 
artillery, placed on redoubts and batteries erected 
on the moſt advantageous poſts. Every acceſſi- 
ble part of the camp was Brtified with lines and 
heavy pieces of battering cannon, and the foot of 
the hills ſecured by difficult defiles. Yet, ſtrong 
as this ſituation might appear, formidable as 
the. Auſtrian forces certainly were, his Pruſſian 
Majeſty undertook to diſlodge them with a body 
of horſe and foot not exceeding thirty-two thou- 

ſand men. | | | 
XXXIX. On the thirteenth day of June, the 
King of Pruſſia quitted the camp before Prague, 
eſcorted by a few battalions and ſquadrons, with 
which he joined the Prince of Bevern at Milkowitz. 
Mareichal Keith, it is ſaid, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
this meaſure, and adviſed either raiſing the ſiege 
entirely, 


nan 
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entirely, and attacking the Auſtrians with the united c HAP. 


forces of Pruſſia, or poſtponing the attack on the 
camp at Kolin, until his Majeſty ſhould either gain 
poſſeſſion of the city, or ſome attempts ſhould be 
made to oblige him to quit his poſts. From either 
meaſure an advantage would have reſulted. With 
his whole army he might probably have defeated 
Count Daun, or at leaſt have obliged him to retreat. 
Had he continued within his lines at Prague, the 
Auſtrian General could not have conſtrained him to 
raiſe the ſiege without loſing his own advantageous 
ſituation, and g1ving battle upon terms nearly equal. 
But the King, elated with ſucceſs, impetuous in his 
valour, and confident of the ſuperiority of his own 
troops in point of diſcipline, thought all reſiſtance 
muſt ſink under the weight of his victorious arm, 
and yield to that courage which had already ſur- 
mounted ſuch difficulnes, diſregarded the Mare- 
ſchal's ſage counſel, and marched up to the attack 
undaunted, and even aſſured of ſucceſs. By the 
eighteenth the two armies were in ſight, and his 
Majeſty found that Count Daun had not only forti- 
fied his camp with all the heavy cannon of Olmutrz, 
but was ſtrongly reinforced with troops from Mora- 
via and Auſtria, which had joined him after the 
King's departure from Prague. He found the 
Auſtrians drawn up in three lines upon the high 
grounds between Genlitz, and St John the Baptiſt. 
Difficult as it was to approach their ſituation, the 
Pruſſian infantry marched up with firmneſs, while 
ſhot was poured like hail from the enemy's batte- 
ries, and began the attack about three in the after- 
noon. They drove the Auſtrians with irreſiſtible 
intrepidity from two eminences ſecured with hea 
cannon,” and two villages defended by ſeveral bat- 
talions; but, in attacking the third eminence, were 
flanked by the Auſtrian *avalry, by grape-ſhot 
poured from the batteries; and, after a violentgon- 
flit, and prodigious Joſs of men, thrown into diſ- 
; 13 8 order. 
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Book order. Animated with the King's preſence, they 
III. rallied, and returned with double ardour to the 
charge, but were a ſecond time repulſed. Seven 
times ſucceſſively did Prince Ferdinand renew the 
attack, performing every duty of a great general 
and valiant ſoldier, though always with the ſame 
fortune. The inferiority of the Pruſſiar infantry, 

the diſadvantages of ground, where the | cavalry 
could not act, the advantageous ſituation of Yhe 
enemy, their numerous artillery, their entrench- 
ments, numbers, and obſtinacy, joined to the ſkill 
and conduct of their General, all conſpired to de- 
feat the hopes of the Pruſſians, to ſurmount their 
valour, and oblige them to retreat. The King then 
made a laſt and furious effort, at the head of the 
cavalry, on the enemy's left wing, but with as little 
ſucceſs as all the former attacks. Every effort 
was made, and every attempt was productive only 
of greater loſſes and misfortunes. At laſt, after 
expoſing his perſon in the moſt perilous ſituations, 
his Pruſſian Majeſty drew off his forces from 
the field of battle, retiring in ſuch good order, 
in ſight of the enemy, as prevented a purſuit, 
or the loſs of his artillery and baggage. Al- 
moſt all the officers on either ſide diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves; and Count Daun, whoſe conduct emu- 
lated that of his Pruſſian Majeſty, received two 

ſlight wounds, and had a horſe killed under him. 
The loſſes of both armies were very conſiderable; 
on that of the Pruſſians, the killed and wounded 
amounted to eight thouſand; leſs pernicious, how- 
ever, to his Majeſty's cauſe than the frequent de- 
ſertion, and other innumerable ill conſequences 

that enſued, _ ns | 

XL. When the Pruſſian army arrived at Nim- 
burgh, his Majeſty, leaving the command with the 
Prince of Bevern, took horſe, and, eſcorted by 
twelve or fourteen huſſars, ſet out for Prague, 
where he arrived next morning without r 
| | | alter 
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after having been the whole preceding day on horſe- C HAP. 
back. Immediately he gave orders for ſending off VII. 


all his artillery, ammunition, and baggage; theſe 
were executed with ſo much expedition, that the 
tents were ſtruck, and the army on their march, 
before the garriſon were informed of the King's de- 
feat. Thus terminated the battle of Kolin and ſiege 
of Prague, in which the acknowledged errors of his 
Pruſſian Majeſty were, in ſome meaſure, atoned by 
the candour with which he owned his miſtake, both 
in a letter to the Earl Mareſchal“, and in conver- 
ſation with ſeveral of his general officers. Moſt 
people, indeed, imagined the King highly blame- 
able for checking the ardour of his troops to ſtop 
and lay fiege to Prague. They thought he ſhould 
have purſued his conqueſts, over-run Auſtria, Mo- 
ravia, and all the hereditary dominions, from which 
alone the Empreſs- Queen could draw ſpeedy ſuc- 
cours. A body of twenty or thirty thoufand men 
would have blocked up Prague, while the remain- 
der of the Pruſſian forces might have obliged the 
Imperial family to retire from Vienna, and effec- 

4 The Imperial grenadiers, (ſays he,) are an admirable corps; one 
hundred companies defended a riſing ground, which my beſt infantry 
could not carry. Ferdinand, who commanded them, returned ſeven 
times to the charge; but to no purpoſe. At firſt he maſtered a hat- 
tery, but could not hold it. The enemy had the advantage of a nu- 
merous and well- ſerved artillery, It did honour to Lichtenſtein, who 
had the direction. Only the Pruſſian army can diſpute it with him. 
My infantry were too few. All my cavalry were preſent, and idle 
ſpectators, excepting a bold puſh by my houſehold troops, and ſome 


dragoons, Ferdinand attacked without powder ; the enemy, in re- 
turn, were not ſparing of their's. They had the advantage of a 


riſing ground, of entrenchments, and of a prodigious artillery. Se- 


veral of my regiments were repulſed by their muſquetry. Henry per- 
formed wonders. I tremble for my worthy brothers ; they are too 
brave, Fortune turned her back on me this day. I ought to have 
expected it; the is a female, and I am no gallant. In fact, I ought 
to have had more infantry. Sncceſs, my dear Lord, often occaſions 
deſtructive confidence. e were battalions were not ſufficient 
to diſlodge ſixty thouſand men from an advantageous poſt. Another 
time we will do better. What ſay you of this league, which has 
only the Marquis of Brandenburgh for its object? The great Elector 
would be ſurpriſed to fee his grandſon at war with the Ruſſians, the 
Auſtrians, almoft all Germany, and an hundred thouſand French 


auxiliaries. I know not whether it would be diſgrace in me to ſub- 


mit, but I am ſure there will be ne glory in vanquiſhing me.“ 
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"197" dreaded.leaying the numerous army in Prague be- 
ind, and it was, of great importance to complete 
the conqueſt :of, Bohemia. The Prince of Pruſſia 
marched all night with his corps to Nimburgh, where 
he joined the Prince of Bevern, and Mareſchal 
Keith retreated next day. Count Brown having 
died before, of the wounds he received on the ſixth 
of May, Prince Charles of Lorraine ſallied out with 
a large body of Auſtrians, and attacked the rear 
of the Pruſſians; but did no further miſchief than 
killing about two hundred of their men. The ſiege 
of Prague being thus raiſed, the impriſoned Auſtrians 
received their deliverer, Count Daun, with inex- 
preflible joy, and their united forces became greatly 
ſuperior to thoſe of the King of Pruſſia, who was 
in, a ſhort time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and 
take refuge in Saxony. The Auſtrians haraſſed 
him as much as poſſible in his retreat; but their 
armies, though ſuperior in numbers, were not in a 
condition, from their late ſufferings, to make any 
deciſive attempt upon him, as the frontiers of Saxony 
abound with ſituations eaſily defended. 

I XLI. Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of 
the Pruſſians'in Bohemia, we muſt caſt our eyes on 
the tranſactions which diſtinguiſhed the campaign in 
Weſtphalia. To guard againſt the ftorm which 
menaced Hanover in particular, orders were tranſ- 
mitted thither to recruit the troops that had been 
ſent back from England, to augment each com- 
pany, to remount the cavalry with the utmoſt expe- 
dition; not to ſuffer any horſes to be conveyed out 
of the electorate; to furniſh the magazines in that 
country with all things neceſſary for fifty thouſand 
men. Of theſe, twenty-fix' thouſand were to be Ha- 
noverians,. and, in conſequence of engagements 
entered into for that purpoſe, twelve thouſand Heſ- 
\ a 8 | | | ſians, 
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fians; ſix thouſand Brunſwickers, two thouſand © H a p. 
Saxe-Gothans, and a thouſand Lynenburghers, to VII. 


be joined by a conſiderable body of Pruſſians, the 
whole commanded by his Royal Highneſs the Duke 


of Cumberland. The King of England having 


publiſhed a manifeſto, dated at Hanover, ſpecifying 
his motives for taking the field in Weſtphalia, the 


troops of the confederated ſtates that were to com- 


oſe the allied army, under the name of an army 
of obſervation, began to aſſemble with all poſſible 
diligence near Bielefeldt. Thither the Generals, ap- 
pointed to command the ſeveral diviſions, repaired, 
to ſettle the plan of operations with their Comman- 
der, the Duke of Cumberland, who, having left 
London on the ninth of April, arrived on the ſix- 
teenth at Hanover, and from thence repaired to 
the army, which, having been joined by three Pruſ- 
ſian regimÞnts that retired from Weſel, conſiſted of 
thirty-ſeven battalions and thirty-four ſquadrons. 
Of theſe, ſix battalions and ſix ſquadrons were poſted 
at Bielefeldt, under the command of Lieutenant- 
General Baron de Sporcken ; ſix battalions, under 
Licutenant-General de Block, at Hervorden; ſix 
battalions and four ſquadrons, under Major-Gene- 
ral Ledebour, between Hervorden and Minden; 
ſeven battalions and ten ſquadrons, under Lieute- 
nant-General d'Oberg in the neighbourizood of 
Hamelen; and five battalions and four ſquadrons, 


under Major-General de Hauſs, near Nienburgh. 


The head-quarters of his Royal Highneſs were at 
Bielefeldt. | | 

$ XLIL In the mean time, the French on the 
Lower Rhine continued filing off inceſſantly. The 
ſiege of Gueldres was converted into a blockade, 
occaſioned by the difficulties the enemy found in 
raiſing batteries; and a party of Hanoverians having 
paſſed the Weſer, as well to ravage the country of 

Paderbourn as to reconnoitre the French, carried 


off ſeveral waggons loaded with wheat and oats, 
ETC 0 deſtined 
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On the other hand, Colonel Fiſcher having had an 
engagement with a ſmall body of Hanoverians, in 
the county of Tecklenburgh, routed them, and 
made ſome priſoners. After ſeveral other petty 
ſkirmiſhes between the French and the Hanove- 


rians, the Duke of Cumberland altered the poſition 


of his camp, by placing it between Bielefeldt and 


Hervorden, in hopes of fruſtrating the de fign of the 


enemy; who, declining to attack him on the ſide 
of Bracwede, after having reconnoitred his ſituation 
ſeveral days, made a motion on their left, as if they 
meant to get between him and the Weſer. This 
ſtep was no ſooner taken, than, on the thirteenth of 
June in the afternoon, having received advice that 
the enemy had cauſed a large body of troops, fol- 
lowed by a ſecond, to march on his right to Bur- 
ghotte, he ordered his army to march that evening 
towards Hervorden; and, at the ſame time, Major- 
General Hardenberg marched with four battalions 
of grenadiers, and a regiment of horſe, to reinforce 
that poſt. Count Schulenberg covered the left of 
the march with a battalion of grenadiers, a regiment 
of horſe, and the light troops of Buckeburgh. The 
whole army marched in two columns. The right, 
compoſed of horſe, and followed by two battalions, 
to cover their paſſage through the encloſures and 
defiles, paſſed by the right of Bielefeldt; and the 
left, conſiſting of infantry, marched by the left of 


the fame town. The vanguard of the French army 


attacked the rear- guard of the Allies, commanded 


by Major-General Einſiedel, very briſkly, and at 


firſt put them into ſome confuſion, but they imme- 
diately recovered themſelves. This was in the be- 


ginning of the night. At break of day the enemy's 


reinforcements returned to the charge, but were 


again repulſed, nor could they once break through 


Lieutenant-Colone! Alfeldt's Hanoverian guards, 


which cloſed the army's march with a n 
0 
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of regular troops, and a new-raiſed corps of hun- C 


ters. 
$ XLiY. The Allies encamped at Cofeldt the 


when the enemy's detachments advanced to the 
gates of Hervorden, and made- a feint as if they 
would attack the town, after having ſummoned it 
to ſurrender ; but they retired without attempting 
any thing further ; and, in the mean time, the troops 
that were poſted at Hervorden, and formed the 
rear-guard, paſſed the Weſer on the ſide of Remen, 
without any moleſtation, and encamped at Holt- 
zuyſen. A body of troops which had been left at 
Bielefeldt, to cover the Duke's retreat, after ſome 
ſkirmiſhes with the French, rejoined the army in the 
neighbourhood of Herfort ; and a few days after, 
his Royal Highneſs drew near his bridges on the 
Weſer, and ſent over his artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition, At the ſame time ſome detachments 


paſſed the river on the right, between Minden and 


Oldendorp, and marked out a new camp advan- 
tageouſly ſituated, having the Weſer in Gant, and 
the right and left covered with eminences and 
marſhes, There the army under his Royal High- 


neſs re- aſſembled, and the French fixed their head- 


quarters at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians had 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine, 
which had been ſet on fire. By this time the French 
were in ſuch want of forage, that M. d'Etrees him- 
ſelf, the Princeſs of the blood, and all the officers 
without exception, were obliged to ſend back part 
of their horſes. However, on the tenth of June, 
their whole army, conſiſting of ſeventy battalions 
and forty ſquadrons, with fifty-two pieces of can- 
non, beſides a body cavalry left at Ruremonde 
for the conveniency of forage, was put in motion. 
In ſpite of almoſt impaſſable foreſts, famine, and 
every other obſtacle that could be thrown in their 
way by a vigilant and experienced General, they at 

ie length 
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into a country abounding with plenty, and unuſed 
to the ravages of war. It was imagined that the 
paſſage of the Weſer, which defends Hanover from 
foreign attacks, would have been vigorouſly oppo- 
ſed by the army of the Allies: but whether, in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, it was thought adviſable 
to act only upon the defenſive, and not to begin the 
attack in a country that was not concerned as a 
Principal in the war, or the Duke of Cumberland 
found himſelf too weak to make head againſt the 
enemy, 1s a queſtion we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine. However that may have been, the whole 
French army paſſed the Weſer on the tenth and 
eleventh of July, without the loſs of a man. The 
manner of effecting this paſſage is thus related :— 
Mareſchal d'Etrees, being informed that his maga- 
zines of proviſions, were e well furniſhed, kis ovens 
eſtabliſhed, and the artillery and pontoons arrived 
at the deſtined places, ordered Lieutenant-General 
Broglio, with ten battalions, twelve ſquadrons, and 
ten pieces of cannon, to march to Engheren; Licu- 


tenant- General M. de Chevert, with fixteen batta- 


lions, three brigades of carabineers, the royal hun- 
ters, and ſix hundred huſſars, to march to Hervor- 


den, and Lieutenant-General Marquis d'Armen- 


tieres, with twelve battalions, and ten ſquadrons, to 
march to Ulrickhauſen. All theſe troops being 
arrived in their camp on the fourth of July, halted 
the fifth. On the ſixth, twenty-two battalions, and 
thirty-two ſquadrons, under the command of the 
Duke of Orleans, who was now arrived at the army, 


marched to Ulrickhauſen, from whence M. d'Ar- 


mentieres, had ſet out carly in the morning, with 


the troops under his command, and by haſty marches 


got on the ſeventh, by eleven at night, to Blanken- 
hoven, where he found the boats which had gone 
from Ahrenſberg. The bridges were built, the 


cannon planted, and the entrenchments at the head 
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of the bridges completed in the night between theo H Af. 
ſeventh and eighth. The Mareſchal having ſent VII. 
away part of his baggage from Bielefeldt on the 


fixth, went in perſon on the ſeventh at eleven o'clock 
to Horn, and on the eighth to Braket. On advice 
that M. d' Armentieres had thrown his bridges acroſs 


without oppoſition, and was at work on his entrench- 


ments, he went on the ninth to Blankenhoven, to 
ſee the bridges and entrenchments; and afterwards 
advanced to examine the firſt poſition he intended 
for this army, and came down to the right ſide of the 
Weſer to the abbey of Corvey, where he forded 
the river, with the Princes of the blood, and their 


attendants. On the tenth in the morning he got on 
horſeback by four o'clock, to ſee the Duke of Or- 


leans's diviſion file off, which arrived at Corvey at 
ten o'clock; as allo that of M. d'Armentieres, 
which arrived at eleven, and that of M. Souvre, 
which arrived at noon. 'The Mareſchal having exa- 
mined tae courſe of the river, cauſed the bridges 
of pontoons to be laid within gun-ſhot of the Abbey, 
where the Viſcount de Turenne paſſed that river in 


1757. 


the year one thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy- —_— | 


and where the diviſions under Broglio and Chevar 

now paſſed it on the twelfth and thirteenth. Theſ@ 
two Generals being informed of what was to be 
done upon the Upper Weſer, attacked Minden, 
and carried it, whilſt a detachment of the French 
entered the country of Eaſt Frieſland, under the 


command of the Marquis d'Auvel: and, after tak ing 


poſſeſſion of Lier, marched on the right of the Ems 
to Embden, the only ſea- port the King of Pruſſia 
had, which at firſt ſeemed determined to make a 
defence; but the inhabitants were not agreed upon 
the methods to be taken for that purpoſe. They, 
therefore, met to deliberate, but in the mean time, 
their gates being ſhut, M. d' Auvel cauſed ſome 
cannon to be brought to beat them down ; and the 
garriſon, compoſed of four hundred Pruffians, not 
| | being 
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diers mutinied againſt their officers, whereupon 2 
capitulation was agreed on, and the gates were 


opened to the French Commander, who made his 


troops enter with a great deal of order, aſſured the 
magiſtrates, that care ſhould be taken to make them 
obſerve a good diſcipline, and publiſhed two ordi- 
nances, one for the ſecurity of the religion and 
commerce of the'city, and the other for prohibiting 
the exportation of corn and forage out of that prin- 
cipality. The inhabitants were, however, obliged 
to take an oath of allegiance to the French King. 

$ XLIV. On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, 
the French, after having laid part of the electorate 


of Hanover, under contribution, marched in three 


columns, with their artillery, towards the village of 
Latford, when Major-General Fuſtenburgh, who 
commanded the out-ports in the village, ſent an 
officer to inform the Duke of Cumberland of their 
approach. His Royal Highneſs immediately re- 
enforced thoſe poſts with.a body of troops, under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Sporcken ; but 

nding it impoſſible to ſupport the village, as it was 
commanded by the heights oppoſite to it, which were 
poſſeſſed by the enemy, and being ſenſible that it 
would be always in his power to retake it, from its 
ſituation in a bottom between two hills, he withdrew 


his poſt from Latford. The French then made two 
attacks, one at the point of the wood, and the other 
| higher up in the ſame wood, oppoſite to the grena- 


diers commanded by Major-General Hardenberg, 


but they failed in both; and though the fire of their 


artillery was very hot, they were obliged to retire. 
The French army encamping on the heights oppo- 
ſite to the Duke of Cumberland's poſts, the intel- 
ligence received, that M. d'Etrees had aſſembled all 
his troops, and was furniſhed with a very conſidera- 
ble train of artillery, left his Royal Highneſs no 


room to doubt of his intending to attack him. He, 


therefore, 
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therefore, reſolved to change his camp for a more c H AP. 
advantageous ſituation, by drawing up his army on VII. 


the eminence between the Weſer and the woods, 


leaving the Hamelen River on his right, the village 


of Haſtenbeck in his front, and his left cloſe to the 
wood, at the point of which his Royal Highneſs had 
a battery of twelve pounders and haubitzers. There 
was a hollow way from the left of the village to the 
battery, and a moraſs on the other fide of Haſten- 
beck to his right. Major-General Schulenberg, 
with the hunters, and two battalions of grenadiers, 
was poſted in the corner of the wood upon the left 
of the battery; his Royal Highneſs ordered the 
village of Haſtenbeck to be cleared to his front, to 
prevent its being in the power of the enemy to keep 
poſſeſſion of it, and the ways by which the Allies 
had a communication with that village during their 
encampment to be rendered impaſſable. In the 


evening he withdrew all his outpoſts, and in this po- 
ſition the army lay upon their arms all night. On 


the twenty- fifth, in the morning, the French army 


marched forwards in columns, and began to can- 


nonade the Allies very ſeverely, marching and coun- 
ter-marching continually, and ſeeming to intend 
three attacks, on the right, the left, and the centre. 
In the evening their artillery appeared muck ſuperior 
to that of the Allies. The army was again ordered 
to lie all night on their arms; his Royal Highneſs 


cauſed a battery at the end of the wood to be re- 


paired; Count Schulenberg to be reinforced with 
a battalion of grenadiers, and two field pieces of 
cannon ; and that battery to be alſo ſupported by four 
more battalions of grenadiers, under the command of 
Major-General Hardenberg. He likewiſe cauſed a 
battery to be erected of twelve ſix-pounders, be- 
hind the village of Haſtenbeck, and took all the 
precautions he could think of to give the enemy a 
warm reception. As ſoon as it was day-lIight, he 
mounted on horſe-back to reconnoitre the poſition of 
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the day before. At a little after five a very ſmart 


oo cannonading began againſt the battery behind the 


village, which was ſupported by the Heſſian infantry 
and cavalry, who ſtood a moſt ſevere fire with ſur- 
prifing ſteadineſs and reſolution. Between ſeven and 
eight the firing of ſmall arms began on the left of 
the Allies, when his Royal Highneſs ordered Major- 
General Behr, with three batralions of Brunſwick, 

to ſuſtain the grenadiers in the wood, if their aſſiſt- | 
ance ſhould be wanted. The cannonading con- 
tinued above ſix hours, during which the troops, that 
were expoſed to it, never once abated of their firm- 
neſs. The fire of the ſmall arms on the left increa- 
ſing, and the French ſeeming to gain ground, his 
Royal Highneſs detached the Colonels Darkenhauſen 
and Bredenbach, with three Hanoverian battalions 
and ſix ſquadrons, round the wood by Afferde, who, 
towards the cloſe of the day, drove ſeveral ſquadrons 
of the enemy back to their army, without giving 
them any opportunity to charge. At length the gre- 
nadiers in the wood, apprehenſive of being ſur- 
rounded, from the great numbers of the enemy that 
appeared there, and wre marching round on that 
ſide, though they repulſed every thing that appeared 
im their front, thought it adviſable to retire nearer 
the left of the army, a motion which gave the enemy 
an opportunity of poſſeſſing themſelves of that bat- 
tery without oppoſition. Here the Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head of a 
battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and another of 
Hanover1ans, who attacked and repulſed, with their 
bayonets, a ſuperior force of the enemy, and retook 
the battery. But the French being in poſſeſſion of 


an eminence which commanded and flanked both the 


lines of the infantry and the battery of the Allies, and 


where they were able to ſupport their attack under 


the cover of a hill, his Royal Highneſs, conſidering 


the ſuperior numbers of the enemy, near double to 


1 : his, 
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his, and the impoſſiblity of diſlodging them' from c HAP. 
their poſt, withodt expoſing his own troops too VII. 
much, ordered a retreat; in conſequence of which 7. 
his army retired, firſt ro Hamelen, where he left a . 
garriſon, then to Nienburgh, and 'afterwards to 
Hoya; in the neighbourhood of which town, after 
fending away all the magazines, ſick, and wounded, 
he encamped, in order to cover Bremenand Verden, 
and to preſerve a communication with Stade, to 
which place the archives, and moſt valuable effects 
of Hanover had been removed. In this engage- 
ment, Colonel Bredenback attacked four brigades 
very ſtrongly poſted, with a battery of fourteen pieces 
of cannon, repulſed, and drove them down a pre- 
cipice, and took all their artillery and ammunition ; 
but preferring the care of his wounded to the glory 
of carrying away the cannon, he brought off only 
ſix, nailing up and deſtroying the reſt, The loſs 
of the Allies in all the ſkirmiſhes, which laſted three 
days, was three hundred and twenty-ſeven men 
killed, nine hundred and feven wounded, and two 
hundred and twenty miſſing, or taken prifoners; 
whilſt that of the French, according to their own 
accounts, amounted to fifteen hundred men. 

$ XLV. The French, being left maſters of the 
field, ſoon reduced Hamelen, which was far from 
being well fortified, obliged the garriſon to capitu- 
late, and took out of the town ſixty braſs cannon, 
ſeveral mortars, forty ovens, part of the equipage 
of the Duke's army, and large quantities of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, which they found in it, to- 
gether with a great many ſick and wounded, who, 
not being included in the capitulation, were made 
priſoners of war. Whether the Court of France had 
any reaſon to find fault with the conduct of the 
Mareſchal d'Etrees, or whether its Monarch was 
blindly-guided by the counſels of his favourite, the 
Marquiſe de Pompadour, who, defirous to teſtify 
her gratitude to the man who had been one of the 
Vol. iv. M | - chief 
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+8. of an opportunity to retrieve his ſhattered fortunes, 

and, at the ſame time, to add to her own already 

immenſe treaſures,” we ſhall not pretend to deter- 

mine; though the event ſeems plainly to ſpeak the 

laſt. Even at the tiene, no eompariſon was made be- 

tween the military (kill of the Mareſchal d*Etrees, 

and that. of the Duke de Richelieu; but, however 

f 85 that may have been, this laſt, who, if he had not 

. mone in the character of a ſoldier, excelled all, or 

at leaſt moſt of his contemporaries in the more re- 
fined arts of a courtier, was, juſt before the battle 
e have been ſpeaking of, appointed to ſuperſede 
the former in the command of the French army in 
Lower Sazony, where he arrived on the ſixth of Au- 
guſt, with the title of Mareſchal of France; and 
M. d Etrees immediately reſigned the command. 

- © CXLVLI. Immediately after the battle of Haſten- 
beck, the French ſent a detachment of four thouſand 

men to lay under contribution the countries of Han- 
over and Brunſwick-Wolfenbuttel, as well as the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden; and two days after 
:the arrival of this new Commander, the Duke de 
Chevreuſe was detached with two thouſand men to 
take poſſeſſion: of Hanover itſelf, with the title of 
Governor of that city. He accordingly marched 
thither; and upon his arrival the Hanoverian gar- 
riſon was diſarmed, and left at liberty to retire where 

they pleaſed. About the ſame time M. de Contades, 
with a detachment from the French army, was ſent 
to make himſelf mafter of the territories of Heſſe- 

Caſſel, where he found no oppoſition. He was met 
at Warberg by that Prince's maſter of the horſe, 

v O declared, that they were ready to furniſh the 
French army with all the ſuceours the country could 
afford; and accordingly the magiſtrates of Caſſc} 

pre ſented him wittithe 7 as ſoon as he entered their 

eity. Gottingen was ordered by M. d' Armentieres | 

dd prepare for him within a limited time, pe q 
2:84 | | > IS: 9 # 
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pf military execution, four thouſand pounds of white e. 


bread; two thouſand buſhels of cats, a greater quan- 


tity than could be found in the whole country, an 


hundred loads of hay, and other proviſions. 
S XLVII. The Duke of Cumberland remained 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the 


twenty fourth of Auguſt, when, upon advice that 


to them,. The Du 


* % a 


the enemy had laid two bridges over the Aller in the 
night, and had paſſed that river with a large body 
of troops, he ordered his army to march, to ſecure 
the important poſt and paſſage of Rothenbourg, leſt 
they ſhould attempt to march round on his left. He 


encamped that night at Hauſen, having detached 


Lieutenant-Geheral Oberg, with eight bartalions and 
fix ſquadrons, to Otterſberg, to which place he 
marched next day, and encamped behind the Wum+ 
mer, in a very ſtrong ſituation, between Otterſberg 


Verden on the twenty - ſixth of Auguſt, and one of 


their detachments. went on the twenty-ninth to 


Bremen, where the gates were immediately opened 
' . of Cumberland, now doſah 


$63 
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and Rothenbourg. The French took poſſeſſion of 


preſſed on all ſides, and in danger of having his com- | 


1444 


| 


oO Ok many days, and as the French, who now hemmed 
III. him on all fides, by making themſelves maſters 
of a little fort at the mouth of the river Swinga, 

175 would have cut off his communication with the 

Elbe, ſo that four Engliſn men of war, then in 
that river, could have been of no ſervice to him, 
he was forced to accept of a mediation offered 
by the King of Denmark, by his miniſter the 
Count de Lynar, and to ſign the famous conven- 
tion of Cloſter- Sevenꝰ, by which thirty- eight _ 
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| | -  -®;Dhdis remarkable capitulation, which we ſhall give here at full 
1 5 e of the diſputes that roſe Nn after, concerning 
. What the Freneh called an inff action of it, was to the following effect: 
5 His Majeſty the King of Denmark, touched with the diſtreſſes 
of, the countries of Bremen and Verden, to which he has always 
erer his ſpecial protection; and being defirous, by preventing 
thoſt countries from being any longer the theatre of war, to ſpare 
_alſo-:therffufion of blood in the armies which are ready to diſpute the 
4 poſſeſſon thereof; hath employed his mediation by the miniftry of 
the Count de Lynar. His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland, 
«Gegeral af the army of che Allies, on the one part, and his Excel- 
| Jency the Marefchal Duke de Richelieu, General of the King of 
France's forces in Germany, on the other, have, in conſideration of 
the intervention of hie Daniſh Majeſty, reſpeRtively engaged their 


— 


of hopour to the Count de Lynar, to abide by the convention 


* 


and be, the Count de Lynar, correſpondently 


pulated 
to the-magh 5 the King his maſter's intention, obliges him- 
- ſelf ito; procore. the guarantee mentioned in the pretent -convention ; 
ſo that it ſhall V ſent to bim, with his full powers, which there was 
no tithe to matt out, in the circumſtances which hurried his depar 
T.. f d ̃ ̃ , Eaton - 
Article I. Hoſtilities all ceaſe on both ſides within twenty four 
-*hours, or ſooner, 17 | Og © Orders for this purpoſe ſhall eme. 
diately ſent to the Meese ; 
II. The I troops of the army of the Duke of Cumberland, 
. namely, thoſe of Heſle, Brunſwick, Saxe-Gotha, and even thoſe of 
_ the Count de la Lippe Buckboury, 'ſhall be ſent home; and as it is 
. neceſſary to ſettle; particularly their march to the reſpeRive countries, 
., A,general officer of each nation ſhall. be ſent from the army of the 
*Alfies, with whom ſhalt be ſettled the route of thoſe troops, the divi - 
: ons they mall. march in, their ſubſiſtence on their march, and their 
LN be granted them by his Excellency the Duke de Riche- 


| | Yeu fo goto their own countries, where they ſhall be placed and 
_— - diſtributed as ſhall be agreed upon between the Court of France and 
4 their reſpettive Sovereigns.. 1 ooo 
III. His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland obliges himſelf 
1 paſs" the Elbe, with ſuch part bf his army as he ſhall not be able 
o place in the city of Stade: That the part of his forces which ſhall 
enter into garriſon in the ſaid city, and which it is ſuppoſed way 
3 * „ * 5 


* amount 
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ſand Hanoverians laid down their arms, and were c HA 
diſperſed into different quarters of cantonment. VII. 

amount to between four and fix thouſand men, ſhall remain there un- - 1757s . 

der the guarantee of his Majeſty the King of Denmark, without 

committing any act of hoſtility; nor, on the other hand, ſhall they 

be expoſed to any of the. French troops. In conſequence thereof, , 

commiſſaries, named on each ſide, ſhall agree upon the limits to bos 

fixed round that place, for the conveniency of the garriſon ; which 

limits ſhall not extend beyond half a league, or a league, from the 

ace, according to the nature of the ground or circumſtances, which 

ſhall be fairly ſettled by the commiſſaries. The reſt of the Hanoverian 

army ſhall go and take quarters in the country beyond the Elbe; and, 

to facilitate the march of thoſe troops, his Excellency the Duke de 
Richelieu ſhall concert with a general officer, ſent from the Hanove- 

rian army, the route they ſhall take; obliging himſelf to give the 

neceſſary paſſports and ſecurity for the free paſſage of them, and their- 

baggage, to the places of their deſtination ; his Royal Higbne(s the 

Duke of Cumberland reſerving to himſelf the liberty of negociating 

between the two Courts for an extenſion of thoſe quarters. Az to 

the French troops, they ſhall remain in the reſt of the duchies of Bre- 

men and Verden, till the definitive reconciliation of the two Sove- 


re bk ; 1 
Tv. As the aforeſaid atticles are to be executed as ſoon as poſſible, 
the Hanoverian army, and the corps which are detached from it, par · 
_ ticularly that which is at Buck-Schantz, and the neighbourhood, 
| ſhall retire under Stade in the ſpace of eight-and-forty hours. The 
French army ſhall not paſs the river Ofte, in the duchy of Bremen, till 
the limits be regulated, It ſhall, beſides, keep all the poſts and 
countries of which it is in poſſeſſion z and, not to retard the regulation 
of the limits between the armies; commiſſaries ſha}l be. nominated 
and ſent on the tenth inſtant to Bremen-worden, by hiyRoyal High- 
neſs the Duke of Cumberland, and his Excellency the Mareſchal 
Duke de Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be aſſigned to 
the French army, as thoſe that are to be oblerved by the garriſon at 
Stade, according to Art. III. | 
V. All the aforeſaid articles ſhall be faithfully executed, according 
to their form and tenor, and under the faith of his Majeſty the King 
of Denmark's guarantee, which the Count de Lynar, his miniſter, 
"PD to procure, ' 1 
one at the camp at Cloſter- Seven, Sept. 8, 1757. 
i | Signed WILLIAM. 
| " . SEPARATE ARTIC LESS. 
| UPON the repreſentation made by the Count de Lynar, with a 
view to explain {wan diſpoſitions made by the preſent convention, the 
following articles have been added : E 
I. It is the intention of his Excellence the Mareſchal Duke de 
Richelieu, that the allied troops of his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland ſhall be ſent back to their reſpective countries, according 
to the form mentioned in the ſecond article z and that as to their ſepa» 
ration and diftribution in the country, it ſhall be regulated between 
| the Courts, thoſe troops not being conſidered as priſoners of war. 
| II. It habing been repreſented that the country of Lunenherg can- 
not accommodate more than fifteen battalions and fix ſquadrons, _ 
| . M 3 X that 
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that the city of Stade cannot ubſolutely contain the garriſon pf 6x 
thouſand men allotted to it, his Excellency the Mareſchal Duke de 
Richelieu, being preſſed by M. de Lynar, who ſupported this repre- 
ſentation by the gyarantee of his Daniſh Majeſty, gives his conſent: 
and his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cuinberland engages to cauſg 
fifteen hartalions and fix ſquadrons to paſs the Elbe, and the whole 
body of hunters, and the remaining ten battalions and twenty-eight 
ſquadrons ſhall be placed in the town of Stade, and the places neareſt 
to it that are within the line, which ſhall be marked by poſts: from 
the mogth of the Liche in the Elbe, to the mouth of the Imerbeck 
in the fiver Olle; provided always, that the ſaid ten battalions and 
tiventy-eight ſqubdrons ſhall be quartered there as they are at the time 
of ſigning this convention, and ſhall not be reervite& under any pre- 
text, dr augmented in 4 caſe; and this clauſe is particularly 
E by the Count de Lynar in the name of his Daniſh Ma- 


| fi. Upon the repreſentation of his Ro al Highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland,” that the army and the detzelied corps cannot both re- 


fire under Stade in ejplit-and-forty hours, agreeable to the conven- 


tion, his Excellency the Mareſchal Duke de Richlicy hath ſignified, 
that he will grant them proper time, provided the corps encamped at 
Buck Schantz, as v ell as the army eneamped at Bremer-worden, be- 
tin their march to retire in four-and-twenty hours after ſigning the 


' convention. The time neceſſary for other arrangements, and the ex- 


etution' of the articles concerning the reſpective limits, ſhall be ſettled 
Nerween Lieutenant-General Sporcken, and the Marquis de Villemar, 


. 333 f . * 
Het Lieutenant: Genera] of the King's army. 5 
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CHAP. "VM. 


41 The French enter the Prufiian 4 — * 
bey commit great diſorders. & AI. Reflections on the 
miſcondult of the allied army. + UI. Reffian fleet 
Blocks up the Piuffian ports in the Baltic. & IV. 
Ruſſians take Memel. & V. Declaration of the King 
e Prufſia.on that occafion. & VI. Army of the En- 
+ pire raiſed with difficulty. & VII. The Auſtrians 
take Gabel. & VIII. And deſtroy Zittau. & N. 
The Prince of Pruſſia leaves the army. & X. Con- 
.. munication between England and Oftend broke” off. 
. Gueldres capitulates. & XI. Skirmiſpes between the 
Pruſſians and Auſtrians. And between the Prufſians 
and Ruſſians, & XII. Maręſchal Lebwald-attacks 
the Ruſſians in their eautrenchments near Norkitten. 
XIII. Haſty retreatuof the Rufſians out of Pruſſia. 
S XIV. French and Imperialiſis take Gotha. & XV. 
Action between the Pruſſians and Auſtriams near Goer- 
liz. & XVI. The French ablige Prince Ferdinand 
10 retire. & XVII. Berlin lad uuder contribution 
by the Auſtrians: and Leipzig ſuljented to military * 
execution by the Pruffians. & XVIII. Battle of Re/- 
Zach. & XIX. The Auſtrians take Schweidnitz ; 
and. defeat the Prince of Beuern near Breſlau, 
XX. Mangſebal Keith lays Bohemia under contri- 
Jution. Ring of Pruſſia defeats the Auſtrians: at 
Liſſa; retakes Bręſlau and Schweiduitz, and becomes 
' maſter of all Sileſia, & XXI. Hoſbilities of the 
_ | Swedes in Pomerania. & XXII. Mareſchal Leb 
mali forces the Swedes to retire. & XXIII. Me. * 
1 rg preſented to the Dutch by Col. Yorke, relative , 
150 Oſteud and Nieuport.. & XXIV. King of Pruſſia a 
2 letter to the King e of Great- Britain. His Britannick 
Majeſty of — Iu $ XXV. Diſputes concerning 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, N XXVI. Pro- 
: 272 5 7 the Hanoverian army. 5 AVE Dane 
: 33 T2 + 4 | 
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+ of. the Queen of Poland. Tranſafions at 
S XXVII. Fate of Captain Death. & XXIX. 5 
L . C XXX. Supplies granted. & XX XI 
raifing the ſupplies. F *XXXll Meſſages 
From the King. to the Houſe of Commons. & XXXIII. 
2 — treaty with the King of Pruſſia. & XXXIV. 
Bill for fortifying Aar Haven. Regulations with 
rg pelt io corn. & XXXV. Bills for the encourage- 
ment of Seamen, and for explaining the militia al. 
F XXXVI. 4 for repairing London: Bridge. 
S XXXVII. Ad for aſcertaining the qualification 
F . voting, $ XXXVIIL- Bill for more effeFually 
manning the navy. XX XIX. Amendments in the 
Habeas-Curpus act. & XL. Scheme in favour of 
_ the Foundling Hefpital. & XLI. Proceedings relative 
to the African Company. F XIII. 4%, chſed. 


d XLII. Vigoraus preparations for war. ' Death 
of the Prince Caroline. & XEIV. Sea engagement 
Cape Frangois. Remarkable ſucceſs + th Captain 
Foreft. XL. French evacuate Emb uc 
ceſs of Adm. Ofborne. French fleet driven aftiore in 
Baſque road... & XLVI. "Adm. Broderick's foip 
_ . burnt at ſea. \ XLVII. Deſeent at Cencalle-bay. 
4. XLVIN. Expedition againſt Cherbourg. $ XLIX. 
Deſcent at St. Maloes. & L. Engli Yefeated at 
St. Cas. & LI. Captures from the enemy. III. 
15 Clamours of the Dutch merchants, on account of the 
. capture of. their ſbips. F. n. Their 5 8 
10 the er a. 1 


„0% werians now | 
III. . dued, and the whole force of the French 
op let looſe: againſt the King of Pruſſia by this treaty, 
Mareſchal Richelieu immediately ordered Licutc- 
nant- General Berchini to march with all poſſible 
expedition, with the troops under his command, to 
join the Prince de. Soubiſe: the gens-d'armes, and 
other. troops that were in the Landgraviate of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, received the 9 and * battalions 


of 


E On OR um. 


of foot, * the greateſt part of the Borte belonging o HA P. : | 


to the French army, were directed fo attack the 
Pruſſian territories. Mareſchal Richelieu himſelf 
arrived at Brunſwick on the fiſteenth of September; 
and having, in a few days after, aſſembled an hun- 
dred and ten battalions, and an hundred and fifty, 
ſquadrons, with an hundred pieces of cannon, near 
Wolfenbuttel, he entered the King of Pruffia's do- 
minions with his army on the pa” 28th, and 29th 
of the fame month, in three columns, which pene- 
_— into Halberſtadt and Brandenburgh, plunder- 
the towns, exacting contributions, and com- 
1 many enormities, at which their General is 
faid to have connived. Tn the mean time the Duke 
of Cumberland returned to England, where he ar- 
rived on the 11th of October, and ere after 
reſigned all his military commands. 
$IL Had the allied army, after the biutile of 
Haſtenbeck, marched directly to the Leine, as it 
might eaſily have done, and then taken poſt on the 
other fide of Wolfenbuttel, Halberſtadt, and Magde- . 


meg 


: bourg, It might have waited ſecurely under the can- 


non of the latter place for the junction of the Pruſ- 
ſian ſorces; inſtead of which, they i judicioufly . 
turned off to the Lower Weſer, retiring ſucceſſively 
from Hamelen to Nienburgh, Verden, Rothenburgh, 
Buxtchude, and laſtly to Stade, where, for want of 
ſubſiſtence and elbow-room, the troops were all 
made priſoners of war at large.' They made a march 
of an hundred and fifty miles to be cooped up in a 
| nook, inſtead of taking the other route, which was 
only abour an hundr eme and would have led 
them to a place of ſafety. By this unaccountable 
conduck, the King of Pruſſia was not only deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of near forty thouſand good troops, 
which, in the cloſe of the campaign, might have . 
put him upon an equality with the French and the 
army of the Empire ; but alſo expoſed to, and actu- 
M7 invaded by, his numerous enemies on all ſides, 
1 inſomuch 


ow HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
z 0 0'& ĩaſomuch that his ſituation became now more dan- 
11. gerous than ever; and the fate which ſeemed to have 
= [ threatened the Empreſs afew months before, through 
#797* his means, was, to all appearance, turned againſt 
| _ himſelf. His ruin was predicted, nor could human 
prudence foreſee how he might be extricated from 
kis complicated diſtreſs; for, beſides the invaſion of 
his territories by the French under the Duke de 
Richelieu, the Ruſſians, who had made for a long 
time a dilatory march, and ſeemed uncertain of their 
own reſolutions, all at once quickened their motions, 
and entered Ducal Pruſſia, under Mare ſchal Apraxin 
and General Fermor, marking their progreſs by 
every inhumanity that unbridled cruelty, luſt, and 
rapine can be imagined capable of committing. A 
; large body of Auſtrians. entered Sileſia, and pene- 
# trated as far as Breſlau: then, turning hack, they 
| laid fiege to the important fortreſs of Schweidnitz, 
the key of that country. A ſecond body entered 
Luſatia, another quarter of the Pruſſian territories, 
and made themſelves maſters of Zittau. Twenty- 
two thouſand Swedes penetrated into Pruſſian Pome- 
rania; took the towns of Anclam and Demmin, and 
laid the whole country under contribution. The 
army of the Empire, reinforced by that af Prince 
Soubiſe, after many delays, was at laſt in full march 
to enter Saxony; and this motion left the Auſtrians 
at liberty to turn the greateſt part of their forces to 
the reduction of Sileſia. An Auſtrian General pe- 
netrating through Luſatia, paſſed. by the Pruſſian 
armies, and ſuddenly preſenting himſelf before the 
gates of Berlin, laid the whole country under contri- 
bution; and though he retired on the approach of a 
body of Pruſſians, yet he ſtill found means to inter- 
rupt the communication of theſe: laſt with Sileſia. 
The Pruſſians, it is true, exerted themſelves bravely 
on all ſides, and their enemies fled before them; but 
whilſt one body was purſuing, another gained upon 
them in ſome other part. The winter. en 
| their 
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- . 
their ſtrength decayed, and their adverſaries multi- O if 


AP, 


plied daily. Their King haraſſed, and almoſt ſpent vin. 
with inceſſant fatigue both of body and of mind 


was in a manner excluded from the Empire. The 
reateſt part of his dominions were either taken 


rom him, or laid under contribution, and poſſeſſed 


by his enemies; who collected the publick revenues, 
fattened on the contributions, and with the riches: - 


which they drew from the electorate of Hanover, 
and other conqueſts, defrayed the expences of the 
war ; and by the convention of Cloſter-Seven he was 
deprived of his allies, and left without any aſſiſtance 
whatever, excepting what the Britiſn Parliament 
might think fit to ſupply. How different is this 
picture from that which the King of Pruſſia exhibited 
when he took arms to enter Saxony! But, in order to 
form a clear idea of theſe events, of the ſituation of 


his Pruſſian Majeſty, and of the ſteps he took to 


defeat the deſigns of his antagoniſts, and extricate 
himſelf from his great and numerous diſtreſſes, it will 
be proper now to take a view of the ſeveral tranſ- 
actions of his enemies, as well during his ſtay in 
Bohemia, as from the time of his leaving it, down 
to that which we are now ſpeaking off. 
I NIL Whilſt the King of Pruſſia was in Bohemia, 
the Empreſs of Ruſſia ordered notice to be given to 
all maſters of ſhips, That if any of them were found 
aſſiſting the Pruſſians, by the tranſportation of troops, 
artillery, and ammunition, they ſnould be condemned 
as legal prizes: and her fleet, conſiſting of fifteen 
men of war and frigates, with two bomb-ketches, 
was ſent to block up the Pruſſian Ports in the Bal- 
tic, where it took ſeveral ſhips of that nation, 
which were employed in carrying proviſions and 


merchandize from one port to another. One of 


theſe ſhips of war appearing before Memel, a town 
of Poland, but ſubje& to Pruſſia, the Commandant 
ſent an officer to the Captain, to know whether he 
fame as a friend or an enemy; to which interroga- 

Re | tion 
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Boo k tion the Ruſſian Captain replied, That, notwith-- 
HI. ſtanding the diſpoſitions of the Empreſs of both the 
hg" hg Ruſſias were ſufficiently known, yet he would further 
'_ © explain them, by declaring that his orders, and thoſe 
of the other. Ruſſian Commanders, were, in confor- 
mity to the laws of war, to ſeize on all the Pruſſian 
veſſels they met with on their cruiſe. Upon which 
' the Commandant of Memel immediately gave orders 
for pointing the cannon to fire upon all Ruſſian ſhips 
that ſhould approach that place. | 
S TV. The land- forces of the Ruſſians had now 
lÜngered on their march upwards of fix months; and 
| it was pretty generally doubted, by thoſe who were 
| ſuppoſed to have the beſt intelligence, whether they 
ever were deſigned really to:paſs into the Pruſſian 
_ territories, not only on account of their long ſtay 
on the borders of Lithuania, but alſo becauſe ſe vera! 
of their Coſſacks had been ſeverely puniſhed for 
plundering the WAggons of ſome -Pruffian peafants 
upon the frontiers of Courland, and the damage of 
the peaſants compenſated with money, though Ge- 
neral Apraxin's army was at the ſame time greatly 
diſtreſſed by the want of proviſions; when, on a 
ſudden; they quickened their motions, and ſhowed 
they were, in earneſt, determined to accompliſh the 
ruin of Pruſſia. Their firſt act of hoſtility was the 
attack of Memel, which ſurrendered : and, by the 
articles of capitulation, it was agreed, that the gar- 
riſon ſhould mareh out with all the honours of war, 
after having engaged not to ſerve againſt the Em- 
press, or any of her allies, for the ſpace of one 


V His Pruſſian Majeſty, juſtly foreſeeing the 
great enormities that were to be expected from theſe 
ſavage enemies, who were unaccuſtomed to make 
war, except upon nations as barbarous as themſelves, 
who looked upon war only as an opportunity for 
plunder, and every country through which they hap- 
pened-ro- march as .their's by right of conqueſt, 
DI. oo” PEE, publiſhed 
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publiſhed the following declaration :—** It is ſuff- C u f r. 


ciently known, that the King of Pruſſia, after the 


example of his glorious predeceſſors, has, ever ſince , 


his acceſſion to the crown, laid it down as a maxim 
to ſeek the friendſhip of the Imperial Court of Ruſ- 
fia, and cultivate-it by every method. His Pruffian 
Majeſty hath had the ſatis faction to live, for ſeveral 
ſucceſſive years, in the ſtricteſt harmony with the 
reigning Empreſs; and this happy union would be 
{till ſabfiſting, if evil- minded potentates had not 
broke it by their ſecret machinations, and carried 
things to ſuch a height, that the miniſters on both 
ſides have been recalled, and the correſpondence 
broken off. However melancholy theſe circum- 
ſtances might be for the King, his majeſty was ne- 
vertheleſs moſt attentive to prevent any- thing that 
might increaſe the alienation of the Ruſſian Court. 
He hath been particularly careful, during the dif- 
turbances of the war that now unhappily rages, to 
avoid whatever might involve him in a difference 
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with that Court, notwithſtanding the great grievances 


he hath to alledge againſt it; and that it was pub- 
lickly known the Court · of Vienna had at laſt drawn 
that of Ruſſia into its deſtructive views, and made it 
ſerve as an inſtrument for favouring the ſchemes of 


Auſtria. His Majeſty hath given the whole world 


inconteſtible proofs, that he was under an indiſ⸗ 
penſable neceſſity of having recourſe to the meaſures 
he hath taken againſt the Courts of Vienna and 
Saxony, who forced him by their condutt to take 
up arms for his defence. Yet, even ſince things 
have been brought to this extremity, the King hath 
offered to lay down his arms, if proper ſecurities 
ſhould be granted to him. His majeſty hath not 

neglected to expoſe the artifices by which the Im- 
perial Court of Ruſſia hath been drawn into meaſures 
ſo oppoſite to the Empreſs's ſentiments, and which 
would excite the utmoſt indignation of that great 
Princeſs, if the truth could be placed before het 


without 


. 
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Bo 0 K without diſguiſe. The King did more: he ſuggeſted 
III. to her Imperial Majeſty ſufficient me ans either to ex- 


2%, Eule her not taking any part in the preſent war, or 
to avoid, upon the juſteſt grounds, the execution of 
thoſe engagements which the Court of Vienna 
claimed by a manifeſt abuſe of obligations, which 

they employed to palliate their unlawful views. It 
wholly depended upon the Empreſs of Ruſſia to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames of the war, without unſheathing 

the ſword,. by purſuing the meaſures ſuggeſted by 

the King. This conduct would have immortalized 

her reign throughout all Europe. It would have 
a0 more laſting glory than can be acquired 
Boks greateſt triumphs. The King finds with re- 
gret, that all his precautions and care to maintain 
peace with the Ruſſian empire are fruitleſs, and that 
the intrigues of his enemies have prevailed. HI 
Majeſty ſees all the conſiderations: of friendſhip and 
good neighbourhood ſet aſide by the Imperial Court 
of Ruſſia, as well as the obſervance of its engage - 
ments with his Majeſty. He ſees that Court march⸗ 
ing its troops through the territories of a foreign 
Power, and, contrary to the tenor of treaties, in or- 
der to attack the King in his dominions: and thus 
taking part in a war, in which his enemies have in- 
volved the Ruſſian empire. In ſuch circumſtances, 
the King hath no other part to take, but to employ 
the power which God hath entruſted to him in de- 
fending himſelf, protecting his ſubjects, and r 
every unjuſt attack. His Majeſty will never loſe 
fight ofthe rules which are obſerved, even in the 
midſt of war, among civilized nations. But if, con- 
trary to all hope and expectation, thefe rules ſhould 
be violated by the troops of Ruſſia, if they commit 
in the King's territories diſorders and exceſſes diſ- 
allowed by the law of arms, his Majeſty muſt not 
be blamed if he makes repriſals in Saxony: and if, 
inſtead of that good order and rigorous diſcipline 
which have hitherto been obſerved by his army, 
IRE GG A | | avozding 
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manner as his own territories ſhall be treated. As 
to the reſt, the King will ſoon publiſh to the whole 
world the futility of the reaſons alledged by the Im- 
perial Court of Ruſſia to juſtify its aggreſſion; and 
as his Majeſty is forcedupon making his defence, he 
has room to hope, with confidence, that the Lord of 
Hoſts will blefs his righteous arms: that he will dif- 
appoint the unjuſt enterpriſes of his enemies, and 
grant him his powerful aſſiſtance, to enable him to 
make head againſt them“ 


$ VL When the King of Pruſſia was put under 


the ban of the empire, the ſeveral Princes who com- 
poſe that body were required, by the decree of the 
Aulick council, as we obſerved before, to furnifh 


their reſpective contingents againſt him. Thoſe 
who feared him looked upon this as a fair oppor- 
tunity of reducing him; and thoſe who ſtood in awe 


| 175 
avoiding all ſorts of violence, he finds himſelf forced, © x Ar. 
contrary to his inclination, to ſuffer the provinces VM. 


and ſubjects of Saxony to be treated in the fame 77 


of the Houſe of Auſtria were, through neceſſity, ' | 


compelled to ſupport that Power which they dreaded. 
Beſides, they were accuſtomed to the influence of a 


family, in which the Empire had, for a long time, 
deen in a manner hereditary; and were alſo intimi- 
dated by the appearance of a confederacy, the maſt 


formidable, perhaps, that the world had ever ſeen. 


Yet, notwithſtanding all this, the contingents, both 
of men and money, were collected ſtowly; the troops 


were badly compoſed; and many of thoſe, not only 
of the Proteſtant Princes, but alſo of the Catholicks, 


ſhowed the utmoſt reluctancę to act againſt his Pruſ- 
ian Majeſty, which, indeed, none of them would 


Have been able to do, had it not been for the aſ- 


fiſtance of the French under the Prince de Soubiſe. 
The Elector- Palatine loſt above a thouſand men by 


deſertion. Four thouſand of the troops belonging to 
the Duke of Wirtemberg being delivered to the 
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BOOK were iesy reviewed; but the review was 


JI - fearccly finiſhed,” when they began to cry aloud, that 
— they were ſold. Next morning thirty of them de- 


a 

"9" :ferted at once, and were ſoon followed by parties of 
| twenty and thirty each, who forced their way through 
 , _ «the detachments that g zarded the gates of Stutgard, 
and in the evening the e eee eneral. 
They fired upon the ef in their 5 75 8, and 
let their General know, that if he did not immedi- 
ately withdraw, they would put him to death. Mean- 
. while, ſome of the officers having purſued the de- 
ſerters, brought hack a part of them priſoners, when 
the reſt of the ſoldiers declared, that if they were not 
- immediately releaſed; they would {ct fire tothe ſtadt- 
- houſe and barracks; upon which the priſoners were 
ſet at liberty late in the evening. Next morning the 
. -foldiers afſembled, and having ſeized ſome of the 
officers, three or four hundred of them marched out 
of the town at that time, with the muſick of the re- 
SgSiments playing before them; and in this manner 
near three thouſand of them filed off, and the re- 

| -mainder 1 were afterwards diſcharged. | 
— VII. The King of Pruſſia, upon his bing 
pho after the battle of Kolin, retirad towards 
Saxony, as we obſerved before; and having ſent his 
heavy artillery and mortars up the Elbe to Dreſden, 
5 fixed his camp on the banks of the river, at Leit- 
WE meritz, where his main army was ſtrongly en- 
trenched, whilſt Mareſchal Keith, with the troops 
under his command, encamped on the oppoſite 
| ſhore; a free communication being kept open by 
3 means of a bridge. At the ſame time detachments 
= - were ordered to ſecure the paſſes into Saxony. As 
i this poſition of the King of Pruſſia prevented the 
Auſtrians from being able to penetrate into Saxony 
by the way of the Elbe, they moved, by ſlow marches, 
into the circle of Buntzlau, and, at laſt, with a de- 
-  tachment commanded by the Duke d Aremberg and 
* Macguire, « on <he — of June fell Pfd. 


deny 
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deny upon, and took the important-paſt at Gabel, 0H APs | 
ſituated between Boemifſi-Leypa, and Zittau, after II. 


an obſtinate defen᷑e made by the Pruſſian garriſon, 
under Major-General Putkammer, conſiſting of four 


battalions, ho were obliged to ſurrender priſoners 


of war. The Auſtrians having by this motion gained 


a march towards Luſatia, upon a corps which had 


been detached under the command of the Prince of 
Pruſſia to watch them, his Pruſſian Majeſty thought 
proper to leave Leitmeritz on the twentieth in the 
morning, and lay that night at Lickowitz, a village 
oppoſite to Leitmeritz, of which a battalion of his 
troops ſtill kept poſſeſſion, while the reſt of his army 
remained encamped in the plain before that place. 
Next morning, at break of day, Prince Henry 


decamped, and made ſo good a diſpoſition for his 


retreat, that he did not loſe a ſingle man, though he 
marched in ſight of the whole body of Auſtrian irre- 


gulars. He paſſed the bridge at Leitmeritz, after 


withdrawing the battalion that was in the town, and 


having burnt the bridge, the whole army united, and 


made a ſmall movement towards the paſſes of the 
mountains; the King then lying at Sulowitz, near 

the field where the battle of Lowoſchutz was fought 
on the firſt of October of the preceding year. The 
heavy baggage was ſent on in the afternoon, with a 
proper eſcorte; and in the morning of the twenty- 


ſecond the army marched in two columns, and en- 


camped on the high grounds at Luſechitz, a little 


beyond Lenai, where it halted the wry — No 


attack was made upon the rear- guard, though great 
numbers of Auſtrian huſſars, and other irregulars, 
had appeared the evening before within cannon-ſhot 
of the Pruſſian camp. On the twenty fourth the 
army marched to Nellendorf; on the twenty-fifth-it 
encamped near Cotta, on the twenty- fixth near Pirna, 
where it halted the next day; and on the twenty- 
eighth it crofled the river near that place, and en- 
tered Luſatia, where, by the end of the month, it 
encamped near Bautzen. | 
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| — wor . 8 vn. The King's army made this retreat with 
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all the ſucceſs that could be wiſhed; but᷑ the corps 


under the Prince of Pruſſia had not the ſame good 
fortune: for the Auſtrians, immediately after their 


taking Gabel, ſent a ſtrong detachment againſt Zit- 
tau, a trading town in the circle of Upper Saxony, 


where the Pruſſians had large magazines, and a gar- 
riſon of fix battalions, and, in his ſight, attacked it 
with-uncommon Paying no regard to the in- 
habitants as 1 or allies, but determined 
to reduce the place before the King of Pruſſia could 
have time to march to its relief, they no ſooner ar- 


rived before it, than they bombarded and cannonaded 


it with ſuch fury, that moſt of the garriſon, finding 
themſelves u atlas 

carried off as much as they could of the magazincs, 
leaving only three or four hundred men in the town, 
under Colonel Diricke, to hold it out as long as 
poſſible; which he accordingly did, till the whole 
Place was almoſt deſtroyed. The cannonading be- 
gan on a twenty - third of July, at eleven in the 


morning, and laſted till five in the evening. In this 


ſpaee time four thouſand balls, many of them red 


| hot, were fired into this unfortunate city, with ſo 


little intermiſſion, that it was ſoon ſet on fire in 
ſeveral places. In the confuſion which the confla- 


gration produced; the Auſtrians entered the town, 


and the inhabitants imagined that they had then 


nothing further to fear; and that their friends the 


Auſtrians would aſſiſt them in extinguiſhing the 
flames, and ſaving the place: but in this particular 


unt and. Sclavonians, who ruſhed in with regular 


made no diſtinction between the Pruſſians 

aid ther inhabitants of Zittau: / inſtead; of helping 
to quench the flames, they began to plunder the 
rarchouſes which the fire had not reached; ſo that 
al the valuable merchandize they contained was 
either carried off, or * to hea ens of 
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to reſiſt, made their eſcape, and 


their expettations were diſappoitted. The Pan- 
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kr hinidred houſes, and almoſt all the publick C HAP. 


buildings, the cathedrals of St. John and St. James, 
the orphan-houſe, eight parſonage-houſes, eight 
ſchools, the town-houſe, and every thing con- 
tained in it, the publick weigh-houſe,. the priſon, 
the archives, and all the other documents of the 


town council, the plate, and other things of value, 


preſented to the town, from time to time, by the 
Emperors, Kings, and other Princes and Noble- 
men, were entirely deſtroyed, and more than four 
hundred citizens were killed in this aſſault. Of 


the whole town there was left ſtanding only one 


hundred and thirty- eight houſes, two churches, the 
council, library, and the ſalt- work. The Queen of 
Poland was ſo affected by this melancholy account, 
that ſhe is ſaid to have fainted away upon heari 
it. As this city belonged to their friend the King 
Poland, the Auſtrians thought proper to publiſn an 
excuſe for their conduct, aſcribing it entirely to the 
neceſſity they were under, and the obſtinate defence 
made by the Pruſſian garriſon. But what excuſes 
can atone for ſuch -barbarity ? ? 227 04205 
SIX. The corps under the Prince of Pruſſia, 
which had been witneſſes to the deſtruction of this 
unhappy place, was, by the King's march to Baut- 
zen, fortunately extricated from the danger of _ 


ſurrounded by the Auſtrians, who, upon his Majeſ- 


_ ty's approach, retired from their poſts on the right. 
Soon after this event, the Prince of Pruſſia, finding 
his health much impaired by the fatigues of the 
campaign“, quitted the army, and returned to 


* This was the reaſon that was publickly aſſigned for his quĩttin 
the army: but a much more probable one, which was only . 
ſeems to have been, that this Prince, than whom none ever was more 
remarkable for humanity and the ſocial virtues, diſl. king the violent 
proceedings of the King his brother, could not refrain from expoſtu- 
11 him on that ſubject; upon which his Majeſty, with an 
air of great diſapprobation, told him, e That the sir of Berlin 
wovld be better f. 


or him than that of the camp.“ The Prince ac» 


cordingly retired to Berlin, where he died ſoon after; grief and con» 
gern for the welfare of his brother, and for the Reps taken by him, 


| having no fmall' ſhare in his death. 
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had been left upon the frontier, to guard the paſſes 


= the mountains of Bohemia, arrived at Pirna, 


Tun» 


having been much haraſſed in his march by the 
enemy s irregular troops, and loſt fore waggons of 
proviſions and baggage. After reſting a day at 
Pirna, he purſued his march through Dreſden with 
twenty battalions and fortyſquadrons, and encamped 


on che right of the Elbe, before the gate of the new 


city; aſtom rhence he joined the King between 


Bautzen and Ooertitz. The Pruſſian army, now re- 


aſſenibled at this place, amounted to about ſixty 


e beſides twelve battalions and ten 


ns Which remained in the famous camp at 


„Plena, under che Prince of Anhalt-Deſſau, to cover 


Dreſden, ſecure the gorges of the mountains, and 


check the incurfions of the Auſtrian irregulars, with 


hom, ds they were continually flying about the 


ſkirts pf the Pruſſian army, as well in their encamp- 


ments as on their marches, almoſt daily ſkirmiſhes 


happened wich various ſucceſs. Fa ſome of 
theſe encounters were very „they coſt the 


Prumnans much fewer men than they loft by deſer- 
tion ſintei the battle of Kolin. The reaſon ſeems ob- 
- vious 1—T he'Prufſian. army had been recruited, in 


rimes of peace,; from all parts of Germany: and 


though chis way of recruiting may be very proper 
in fuck times, yet it cannot de expected to anſwer in 
a ſtate of actual war, eſpecially an unfortunate war: 
becauſe the fidelity of lch ſoldiers can never be ſo 


much depended on us that of natives, who ſerve 


their natural Sovereign from Principle, and not 


merely for pay, and who muſt deſert their country, 


e and their. friends, at the Game time 


chat: they: deſert their prince... 


X. It will be proper here to take i notice of ſome 


| nh could not eaſily be mentioned before, 


without breaking through the order we have propoſed 


. pr an in the writing of ay hiſtory.—The u 
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oreſs-Quoen, more embittered than ever againſt tber 1. HAP. 
King of Pruflia and his allies, recalled her miniſters, VIIK! 
Count Coloredo and Monſ. Zohern from London 


towards the beginning of July; and about the ſame 
time Count Kaunitz, great Chancellor of the Eme 
pire, informed Mr. Keith, the Brittſh= miniſter ati 
Vienna, that the Court of Lowden; by the ſuccours 
it had given, and ſtill continued to gire, the King. 
of Pruſa, as well as by other circumſtances relating: 
to the preſent ſtate of affairs, having broken the ſb 
lemn engagements which unitedthis:crown' with tfie: 
Ichſe of Auſtria, her Majeſty the 8 | 
hought proper to recal her miniſter from 

lan®, and conſequently to break off all correſpands 
ence. Mr. Keith, in purſuance of this notice, ſex 
out from Vienna on the twenty-ninth of July; as did 
alſo Mr. Deſrolles, his Britannick-Majefty's:minjſtes 
at the Court of Bruſſels, from this laſt place, abmuſt 
the ſame time. On the ſeventh of July, General 
Piſa, Commuindant of Oſtend, Nieuport, and tha 
maritime ports of Flanders, ſent his Adjutaht to the 
Engliſh Vice-conful at Oſtend, at fix Oclock in the 
morning, to tell him, that by orders from his but 
all communication with England was broke off; and 
defired the Vice- conſul to Intimate to the 3 
boats and Britiſh ſhipping at 2 7 kad 
Nieuport, to depart in twentyt four hours, and n 

to return into any of the ports of the Em — — 
till further diſpoſition ſhould be Aide The reaſam 
alledged by the Court of Vienna for debairing tlie 
ſubjects of his Britannick Majeſty from the uſer af 
_ theſe ports, obtained for the Houſe of Auſtria by:the 
arms and _ of Great. Britain, were, * hat 
her Imperial Majeſty the Empreſs- Queen, could. 
not, with — ſee England, inſtead of grv- 
ing the ſuccours due to her by the moſt folemin 
treaties,” enter into an alliance with her enemy the 
King of Pruſſia, and actually afford him all manner 
* Miſtance, aſſembling armiestd oppoſe thoſe Yo 
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v the Moſt Chriſtian King; her ally, had ſent ws. her- 
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I . Pays — 


/ aid; and ſuffering privateers to exerciſe open violence 


in her roads, under the cannon of her ports and 
coaſts, without giving the leaſt ſatis faction or anſwer 


to the complaints made on that account; and the 


King of Great. Britain himſelf, at the very time ſhe 
was an him a neutrality for Hanover, publiſh- 
ing, by a to his parliament, that ſhe had 
formed;: — the Moſt Chriſtian King, dangerous 
deſigns againſt that electorate: therefore, her Ma- 


jeſty, de ſirous of providing for the ſecurity of her 


ports; judged t expedient to give the forementioned 
coders * fame time to declare; that ſhe 
could no longer permit a free communication be- 


rween her ſubjects and the Engliſh, which had hi- 


therto been ſdunded upon treaties that Great-Britain 
had, without ſcruple, openly violated.” Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe orders, the Engliſſi e bene 
with letters, were allowed to paſs as uſual to and 
front Oſtend j the miniſters of her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty wiſely conſidering how good a revenue the 
poſtage of Engliſn letters brings in to the poſt- office 
of the Auſtrian Netherlands. Oſtend and Nieuport, 
by order of her Imperial Majeſty, received each of 
them a French garriſon; the former on the nine teenth 
of July, and the latter the next day, under the com- 
mand of M. de la Motte, upon whoſe arrival the 


Auſtrian troops evacuated thoſe places; though the 


Empreſs - Queen ſtill reſerved to "herſelf, in both of 
them, — Fol and free exerciſe of all her rights of 
ſovereignty; to which purpoſe an oath was admini- 
ſtered to the French Commandant by her Majeſty's 
Minifter-plenipotentiary for the government of the 


Do. Countries. At the ſame time, their Imperial 


and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties notified to the magi- 
ſtracy of Hamburgh, that they muſt not admit any 
Engliſhè men of war, or ien, into their port, 
on pain of havin ing a French garriſon impoſed on 
Guekdres which hed been blocked 

1 


— — „ 
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twenty fourth of Auguſt, and the garriſon marched 


out with all the honours of war, in order ta be con- 


ducted to Berlin: but ſo many of them deſerted, 
that when they paſſed by Cologn, the whole garriſon 
conſiſted only of the Commandant, and forty- ſeven 
men. By the ſurrender of e e coun- 

lay open to the French and their allies quite up 
0 Maglebeurg; and the 2 
ately. received two hundred: thouſand crowns from 
the revenues of Cleves and La Marcke alone. 
XI. To return to the affairs more immediately 
relating to the King of Pruſſia. The advanced poſts 
ofthe Prince of Anhalt: Deſſauat Pirna ware attacked, 
on the tenth of Auguſt, by a body of huſſars, and 
other irregular troops of the Auſtrians; but the 


Pruſſians ſoon obliged them to retire, with the loſs 


of ſeveral men and two pieces of cannon. On the 
nineteenth of the ſame month, early in the morning, 
2 great number of Auſtrian Pandours ſurrounded a 
little town called Gotliebe, in which a Pruſſian gar- 
riſon was quartered, with a deſign to take it by ſur- 


prize. The Pandours attacked it on ali ſides, and 
in the beginning killed twenty-three Pruſſians, and 


wounded many; but the Pruſſians having rallied, 
repulſed the aſſailants with great loſs, Theſe, how-- 
ever, were but a ſort of preludes to much more deci- 


live: actions which happened ſoon after. Sileſia, 


which had hitherto been undiſturbed this year, be- 
gan now. to feel the effects of war. Baron Jahnus, 
an Auſtrian Colonel, entering that country with only: 


an handfulaf men, made himſelf maſter of Hirſch- 


berg, Waldenberg, Gotteſhurg, Frankenſtein, and 
Landſhue; They were, indeed, but open places; and 
be was repulſed in an attempt upon Strigau. On the 


ſide of Franconia the army of the empire was aſſem- 


bing with all ſpeed, under the Prince of Saxe-Hild- 
burghauſen ; the French were marching a ſecond. 


„ army 


f is; 
| by the French ever ſince the beginning of ſum- HAP. 
eee by famine to capitulate on the III. 
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B G. o E army from their interior provinces into Alſace, in 
ars join the Imperialiſts: the firſt divifion of 


2553: 


Mareſchal Eehwald's officers;' marched to recon- 


their troops nad already entered the empire, and were 
advanced. asi ar as Hanau The Swedes were now 
preparimig, with the utmoſt expedition, to ſend a 
numerous army into Pomerania; and the Rufſians, 
ho ſince the taking of Memel, had not done the 


King of Pruſſia much damage, beſides that of obli- 


ging him to keep an army in Pruſſia to oppqſe them, 
anti interrupting the trade of Konigſberg by their 
ſquadrons, were again advancing with haſty ſtrides 
towards Pruſſia, marking their ſteps with horrid de- 
folation. . Field-Mareſchal Lehwald, who had been 
left in Pruſſia, with an army of thirty thouſand men, 
to guard that kingdom during the abſence of his 
maſter, was encampedneur Velau, when the Ruſſians, 
to the number of eighty thouſand, after taking Me- 


mel, advanced. againit the territories of the Pruſſian 


King; whoſe ſituation now drew upon him the atten- 


tion of all Europe. In the night between the ſeventh 


and eigne: of Auguſt, Colonel Malachowſti, one of 


noitre the poſition of tlie enemy, when a'ſkirmiſh 


kBappened, which laſted near two hours, between his 


advanced. ranks and a Ruſſian detachment, three 


times ſtronger than the Pruſſians. The Ruſſians 


were repulſed, and fled into the Woods; after having 


fſiſty men keilled, and a great number wounded. 


The Pruſſiaas loſt but one man; and had fourteen 
ee e,, and or wid bak tf. .: 


XII Sevetal other little ſkirmiſhes happened be- 


tween ſtraggling parties of the two armies z and the 
Ruſſſans went on pillaging and laying waſte- every 
thing before them; till at length the two armies hav- 
ing approachedone another in Brandenburgh - Pruſſia, 


Mareſchal Lehwald; finding it impoſſible to ſpare 


detachments from fo: ſmall a number as his was, 


compared to that of the enemy, to cover the wretched 
inhabitants from the outrages committed on m 


dens en 
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by the Ruſſian Coſſacks, and other barbarians be- HAT. 
longing to them, judged it abſolutely neceſſary to VIII. 


attack their main army, and accordingly, notwith- 
ſtanding his great diſad vantage in almoſt every re- 


ſpect, he reſolved to hazard a battle on the thirtietn 


of Auguſt. The Ruſſians, conſiſting, as we before 
obſerved, of eighty thouſand regulars, under the 
command of Mareſchal Apraxin, avoiding the open 
_ field, were entrenched in a moſt advantageous camp 
near Norkitten in Pruſſia. Their army was com- 
poſed of four lines, each of which was guarded by an 
entrenchment, and the whole was defended by two 
hundred pieces of cannon, batteries being placed 
upon all the eminences. Mareſchal Lehwald's army 
ſearcely amounting to thirty thouſand men. The 
action began at ſibe in the- morning, and was car- 
ried on with fo: much vigour, that the Pruſſians en- 
tirely broke the Whole firſt line of the enemy, and 
forced all: their batteries. The Prince of Holſtein- 
Gottorp, brother to the King of Sweden, at the head 
of his regiment of dragoons, routed the Ruſſian 
cavalry, and afterwards fell upon a regiment of 

enadiers, which was cut to pieces; but when the 

ruſſians came to the ſecond entrenchment, Mare 


ſchal Lehwald, ſeeing that he could not attempt to 


carry it without expoſing his army too much, took 
the reſolution to retire. The Pruſſians returned to 
their former camp at Velau, and the Ruſſians re- 
mained in their preſent ſituation. The loſs of the 


Pruſſians little exceeding two thouſand killed and 


wounded, was immediately replaced out of the diſ- 
ciplined militia. The Ruſſians loft a much greater 
number. General Lapuchin was: wounded and 
taken priſoner, with a Colonel of the Ruſſian artil - 
lery; but the former was ſent back on his parole. 
The Pruſſian army had, at firſt, made themſelves 
maſters of above eighty pieces of cannon: but were 
afterwards obliged to abandon them, with elt ven of 
their own; for want of carriages. Three Ruſſian 

Aol | Generals 
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0 Ox Generals were killed; but the Pruſſians loſt no Ge. 
III. neral or officer of diſtinction, of Which ank Count 
; > Dohna was the only one that Was wounded. 
58 XIII. After this engagement, Mareſchal Leh- 

wald changed the poſition of his army, by drawing 
| towards Peterſwald ; and the Ruſſians, after remain- 
ing quite inactive till the thirteenth of September, 
on a ſudden, to the great ſur prize of every one, 
| retreated. out of Pruſſia. with ſuch precipitation, that 
they left all their ſick and wounded behind them, 
to the amount of fiſteen or ſixteen thouſand men, 
together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a con- 
fiderable. part of their military ſtores. Mareſchal 
Apraxin maſked his deſign by; advancing all his 
irregulars towards the Pruſſian army; ſo that Ma- 
reſchal Lebwald was not informed of it till the third 
day, when he detached Prince Seorge of Holſtein 
with ten thouſand horſe. to purſue them; but with 
little hopes of, com ig up with the m, as they made 
forced marches, in order ito be the; ſooner in their 
own! country. However, the Pruſſians took ſame 
f them priſoners, and many ſtragglers were killed, 
by the country people in their flight towards Tilfit, 
which they abandoned, though they ſtill kept Me- 
mel, and ſhortly after added ſome new fortifications 
to that place. They made their retreat in two co- 
lumns, one of which directed its courſe. towards 
Memel; while the other took the neareſt way 
chrough the bailiwiek of Abſternen, and {threw 
hridges oyer the river Jura. Both columns burnt 
3 every village they paſſed through without diſtinc- 
Þ tion, The Pruſſians were obliged to defiſt from 
F che purſuit of. theſe. barbarians, becauſe. the bridges, 
: thrown oxer che river Memel, had been deſtroyed by 
. the violence of the ſtream. The Ruſſian army ſuf- 
tered greatly for want of bread, as all the countries 
were ruined through which it paſſed, ſo that they 
dcdould procure no ſort of ſubſiſtence but herbage and 
rye-bread. All the roads were ſtrewed . f ad 
#673294) | | ies 


nan 


bodies of men and hor ſes. 
ſudden retreat is as great a myſtery as the reaſon of 
ſtopping 
Licthyama;; though the occaſian of it is ſaid to have 
been the illneſs of the Czarina, who was ſeized with 
a kind of apoplectick ſit, and had made ſome new 
regulations in caſe of a vacancy of the throne, which 
rendered it expedient that the regular forces ſhould, 
be at hand, to en the meaſures han by Hs 
ernment. 

S XIV. The king of Pruſſia, cher: remaining. 
for ſome time encamped between Bautzen and Ger- 
ltz, removed his head · quarters to Bernſtedel; and 
on the fiſteenth of Auguſt his army came in ſight of 
the Auſtrian camp, and within cannon ſhot of it: 
upon which the Auſtrians ſtruck their tents, and 
drew up in order of battle before their camp. The 
King formed his army over againſt them, and im- 
mediately went to reconnoitre the ground between 
the armies; but, as it was then late, he deferred 
the more exact examination of that circumſtance 

till the next day. The two armies continued under 
arms all night. Next morning, at break of day, 


the King found the Auſtrians encamped with their 


right at the river Weiſle; the reſt of their army ex- 
tended along a riſing ground, at the foot of a moun- 
tain covered with wood, which protected their left; 


and before their front, at the bottom of the hill on 


Wjhich, they were drawn up, was a ſmall brook; 
paſſable only in three places, and for no more than 


four or five men a- breaſt. Towards the leſt of their 


army was an opening, where three or four battalions 
might have marched in front: but behind it they 
had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill 
which flanked this opening, within muſker-ſhot, 


were placed four thouſand foot, with forty or fifty 


pieces: of cannon; ſo that, in reality, this was the 
ſtrongeſt part of their camp. The King left nothing 
* to bring the en to a ar” but 


17 
The real cauſe of this © HAP. 


o long, the year before, on the bordersof 2 1 
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23 abſolutely bent on avoiding it, after 
our days before them, he and his army re- 
turned to their camp at Bernſtedal. They were 
followed by ſome of the enemy's huffars and pan- 
dours,” who, however had not the ſatisfaction to 
take” the ſmalleſt booty in this retreat. The Au- 


* 


ſtrian army, which thus declined engaging, was, by 


their dn account? an hundred and thirty thouſand 
ſtrong, more than double the number of the King 
of Pruſſia, who, the day he returned to Bernſtedel, 

botk two thouſand yards, again 
drew up kis army in nne of battle, and remained fo 
up wardis of an hour, bu npt a man ſtirred from the 
Auſtrian camp. The army of the Empire, com- 


manded by the Prinee of Saxe-Hildburghauſen, 


anch that of the French under the Prince de Soubiſe, 


making together about fifty thouſand men, half of 


which were French, had by this time joined, and 
advanced as far as Erfurth in Saxony; upon which 


his Pruſſian Majeſty, finding that all his endeavours 


could not bring the Auſtrians to an engagement, ſer 
out from Luſatia, accompanied by Mareſchal Keith, 


Wich Rxteen battalions and forty ſquadrons of his 
troops, and arrived at Dreſden on the twenty-ninth 


of Auguſt, leaving che reſt of the army in a ſtrong 
camp, under the Prince of Bevern. With this de- 
tachment, whieh, by the junction of ſeveral bodies 


of troops, amounted to about forty' thouſand men, 
towards Erfurth, to give battle to the united army 


of the French and the Empire. | But by the time 


he arrived at Erfurth, which was on the fourteenth 


of September, the enemy had retreated towards 
Gotha; and upon his further approach, they retired 


to Eye ſenach, where they entrenched themſelves in 


à very ſtrong camp. His Majeſty's head- quarters 


were at Kirſchlaben, near Erfurth. While the two 
armies were thus fituated; Major-General Seydelitz, 
occupied the town of Gotha, being informed, 
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'S | 
on the 'nineteenth, that a large body of the enemy c HA. 
was coming towards him, and that it conſiſted of VIII. 
two regiments of Auſtrian huſſars, one regiment of 9 6 

French huſſars, and a detachment made up of French 
grenadiers, troops of the army of the Empire, and 
a great number of Croats and Pandours, retired, 
and poſted himſelf at ſome diſtance. The enemy 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the town and caſtle ; 
but General Seydelitz, having been reinforced, at- 
tacked the enemy with ſuch vigour, that he ſoon 
obliged them to abandon this new-conqueſt, and to 
retire with great precipitation; a report having been 
ſpread, that the Pruſſian army was advancing againſt 
them, with the King himſelf. in perſon. The Pruſ- 
ſian huſſars took a conſiderable booty on this occa- 
ſion, and General Seydelitz ſent priſoners to the 
camp, one Lieutenant- Colonel, three Majors, four 
Lieutenants, and ſixty-two ſoldiers of the enemy, 
who had alſo about an hundred and thirty killed. 
After this action his Pruſſian Majeſty advanced near 
Eyeſenach, with a deſign to attack the combined 
army; but they were ſo ſtrongly entrenched, that he 
found it impracticable. His proviſions falling ſhort, 
he was obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and ſoon 
after to Naumburgh, on the river Sala; whereupon 
the combined army marched, and again took-poſ- 
ſeſſion of Gotha, Erfurth, and Wieman: which laſt 
place, however, they ſoon after quitted. 68 
SXV. Upon the King of Pruflia's leaving Bern- 
ſtedel, the Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of it on the ſixth 
of September, and made priſoners a Pruſſian batta- 
lion which had been left there. The next day fifteen 
thouſand Auſtrians attacked two battalions of Gene- 
ral Winterfield's troops, being part of the Prince of 
Bevern's army, who were poſted on a high ground 
on the other ſide of the Neifs, near Hennerſdorff, . 
in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; and, after being 
repulſed ſeveral times, at laſt made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the eminence. The loſs, in this action, was 
25 91 conſiderable 
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| 20 O Kconſiderable on both ſides, but greateſt on . of 
Au. the Pruſſians, not ſo much by the number of their 
lain, which ſcarcely exceeded that of the Auſtrians, 
2s by the death of their brave General/Winterficld, 
| Who, as he was leading up ſuccours to the battalions 
that were engaged, received a ſhot from a cannon, 
of which he died the night following. The Generals 
Nadaſti and Clerici, Coun d' Arberg, Colonel El. 
rickhauſen, and ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, 
were wounded, and the young aa on of Groeſbeck 
> andthe Marquis LAſque killed, on the ſide of the 
Auſtrians, who took fix; pieces of the Pruffian can- 
non, ſix pair of their calours, and made General 
Kemeke the Count d' Anhalt, and ſome other offi- 
ders, priſoners. After this ſkirmiſh, the Prince of 
Bevern, with the Pruſſian army under his command, 
retreated from Goerlitz to Rothenberg, then paſſed 
the Queils at Sygerſdorff, from whence he marched 
to Buntlau, in Sileſia, and on the firſt of October, 
reached Breſlau, vithout ſuffering any loſs, though 
the numerous army of the Auſtrians followed him 
ſor ſome days. Upon his arrival there, he choſe a 
very ſtrong camp on the other ſide of the Oder, in 
order to cover the city of Breſlau, to the fortifica- 
tions of which he immediately added ſeveral new 
works. Though neither ſide had any very ſignal 
advantage in chis engagement, more than that "the 
Auſtrians remained maſters of the field, yet great 
rejoicings were made at Vienna on account of it. 
The death of Genera} Winterfield was, indeed, an 
irreparable loſs to his Pruſſian Majeſty, who received 
at the ſame time the news of this misfortune, and 
of the Swedes having now actually begun hoſtilities 
in Pomerania. 
S XVI. A body of chap French, Who, let looſe 
: apnink the King of Pruffia, by the ever-memorabls 
 and-ſhameful convention of Cloſter-Seven, had 
entered the territories of Halberſtadt and Magde- : 
k ID were welded at Elen * a party of ſix ares 
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5 
dred men, under the command of Count Horn, Ar. 
whom Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick had detached III. 
from a body of troops with which his Pruſſian Ma- 7757. 
jeſty had ſent him to defend thoſe countries. The 
Pruſſians took priſoners the Count de Luſignan, 
Colonel, eighteen other French officers, and four 
hundred ſoldiers, and made themſelves meſters of a 
conſiderable booty in baggage, &c. with the loſs of 
only two men; and, moreover, a French officer 
and fort men were made priſoners at Halberſtadt. 

Upon this check the French evacuated the country 

of Falberſtadt for a little while, but returning again 
on the twenty- ninth of September, with a conſider- 
able reinforcement from Mare ſchal Richelieu's army, 
which he now could eaſily ſpare, Prince Ferdinand 
was obliged to retire to Winſleben, near the city of 
Magdeburgh. The dangers which had been hitherto 

kept at a diſtance from the Pruſſian dominions, by 
the ſurpriſing activity of their King, now drew nearer, 
and menaced them on all ſides. Mareſchal Riche- 
lieu, with eighty battalions and an hundred ſqua- 

drons, entered the country of Halberſtadt, and le- 
vied immenſe contributions; whilſt the allied army 
of the French and Imperialiſts, being joined by ſix 
thouſand men under General Laudohn, who had juſt 
defeated a regiment of Pruſſian cavalry near Erfurth, 
marched to Wiſſenfels, a city in the very centre of 
Thuringia. The Swedes had actually taken ſome 
towns in Pomerania, and were advancing to 5 
Stetin, and the Auſtrians, who had made themſelves 
maſters of Lignitz, and a conſiderable part of Sile- 
ſia, had now laid ſiege to Schweidnitz, and were 
preparing to paſs the Oder, in order to attack the 
Prince of Bevern in his camp near Breſlau. In the 
mean time they made frequent and always deſtruc- 
tive incurſions into Brandenburgh; to oppoſe which 
his Pruſſian Majeſty ordered detachments from all 
his regiments in thoſe parts to join the militia of the 
country, and ſent the Prince of Anhalt-Deſſau from 
4 [nas y Leipzig, 
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2 K Lrip ig wĩch a body of ten thouſand men, to guard 

= Berlin, whilſt be himſelf} marched with the troops 

A SR wider: his command to Interbeck, on the frontier of 

the Lower Luſatia, to be the more at hand to cover 

1 Brandenburgh, and «nd the qt ny er with 
8 XVI. While theſe precautions” re! raking, 

. Haddick, with fifteen: or ſixtecn thouſand 

Eo Auſtrians, entered Brandenburgh on the ſixteenth 

of October, and the next day arrived before Ber- 

lin, of which city he demanded a contribution of fix 

hundred thouſand crowns; but contented ' himſelf 

witk two hundred and ten thouſand. The Auſtrians 

pillag aged two of the ſuburbs; but before they could 

do any further miſchief, they were obliged to retire 

in great haſte, at the approach of the Prince of 

Anhalt-Deſſau, whoſe vanguard entered the city in 

che evening of their departure. This alarm, how- 

ever, obliged the Queen and the royal family of 

Pruſſia to remove to Magdeburgh on the twenty- 

third; and the moſt valuable records were ſent to 

che fort of Spandau, at the conflux of the Havel 

and the Sphre. On the other hand, the unfortu- 

nate inhabitants of Leipzig now felt moſt ſeverely 

the cruel effects of the power of their new maſter. 

The Pruſſian Commandant in that city had, by or- 

der of the King, demanded of them three hundred 

thouſand crowns, a ſum far greater than it was in 

cheit power to raiſe. This truth they repreſented, 

1 Hut 1 e The ſhort time allowed them to fur- 
__— nin their contingents being expired, and all their 

Pfforts to comply with this demand having proved 

ine ffectual, they were. ſubjected to the rigours of 

military execution; in conſequence of which their 

houſes were occupied by the ſoldiery, who ſeized 

upon the beſt apartments, and lived at diſcretion; 

but the ſum demanded could not be found. Such 

Was the ſituation of this diſtreſſed city, when, on 

86 ©; md October, —— arrived, with 


advice 
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Advice that his Pruſſian Majeſty would ſoon be there;'e Ay 


V 
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and accordingly he arrived a few minutes after, at- 


tended by hrs 1 At the ſame time, a 


rumour was ſpread that 


up to pillage, which threw the inhabitants into the 


utmoſt conſternation. Their fears, however, in 


that reſpe& were ſoon abated, by his Majeſty's de- 


claring, that he was willing to ſpare the place, upon 
condition chat half the fum required cheuld be im- 


collect among the merchants, traders, and others, 


fifty thouſand crowns; bills of exchange were drawn 


upon Amſter dam and London for ſeventy thouſand 
crowns, and hoſtages were given, by way of ſecurity, 
for the payment of thirty thouſand more within a 


time which was agreed on. But ſtill, notwith- 


ſtanding this, the military execution was continued, 
even with greater rigour than before, and all the 
comfort the wretched inhabitants could obtain was, 
that it ſhould ceaſe. whenever advice ſhould be re- 
ceived that their bills were accepted. 15 | 
XVII. The King of Pruſſia had tried ſeveral 
times to bring the combined army under the Princes 
Saxe-Hilburghauſen and Soubiſe to an engagement 
upon fair ground; but finding them bent on declin- 
ing it, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of their 


numbers, he had recourſe to one of thoſe ſtrokes in 


war, by which a General is better ſeen than by the 
gaining of a victory. He made a feint, ſoon after 
the beginning of October, as if he intended eee 
more than to ſecure his own dominions, and march 
his army into winter- quarters back to Berlin, leaving 
Mareſchal Keith, with only ſeven or eight thouſan 
men, to defend Leipzig. Upon this the enemy 
took courage, paſſed the Sala, and having marched 
up to the city, ſummoned the Mareſchal to ſurren- 
der; to which he anſwered, That the King, his 
maſter, had ordered him to defend the place to the 
laſt extremity, and he would obey his orders, The 
"Ty 


t the city would be delivered 


enemy 
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Boo kenemy then. thought of beſieging the city: but. 


III. before they could prepare any one implement for 
"3757. chat purpoſe, they were alarmed by the approach of 
the King of Pruſſia, who, judging that his feint 
would probably induct them to take the ſtep they 
did, had, by previous and private orders, collected 
together all his diſtant detachments, ſome of which 
were twenty leagues aſunder, and was advancing, by 
long marches, to Leipzig; upon notice ef which 
the enemy repaſſed the Sala. The Pruſſian army 
was re- aſſembled on the twenty · ſeventh of October, 
and remained at Leipzig the twenty-eighth and 
twentys-ninth, when every body expected a battle 
would be fought in the plains of Lutzen. On the 
thirtieth, the King drew nigh that place, and on 
the thirty- firſt, in his way through Weiſſenfels and 
Mereſbourg, he made five hundred men priſoners 
of war. The combined army had repaſſed the Sala 
at Weiſſenfels, Mereſbourg, and Halle, where they 
broke down the bridges; but theſe were ſoon re- 
paired, and the whole Pruſſian army, amounting to 
no more than twenty thouſand men, having paſſed 
that river, through theſe towns, in each of which 
| they left a battalion, joined again on the third of 
3 November, in the evening, over-agaiaſt the enemy, 
1 whole forces conſiſted of forty thouſand French, and 
. twenty-five thouſand Imperialiſts. On the fifth, 
* about nine o'clock in the morning, the Pruſſians 
received intelligence that the enemy were every 
where in motion. They likewiſe heard the drums 
beating the march, and, ſo near were the two armics 
to each other, plainly perceived from their camp, 
a er whole infantry, which had drawn nearer 
upon the riſing grounds over againſt them, was 
filing off towards their right. No certain judge- 
ment could, however, yet be formed of the enemy's 
real deſign, and as they were in want of bread, it 
was thought probable that they intended to repaſs 
the Unſtrut;, but it was, ſoon. perceived * ſic 
| | ow” ad | ver 
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filing off towards their right, a large body of cavalr 
wheeled round towards the ir left; directing its march 
all along to the riſing grounds with which the whole 
Pruſſian camp, that lay in a bottom between the 
villages of Rederow and Roſbach, was ſurrounded 
within the reach of large cannon. Soon after that, 
the cavalry were ſeen to halt, and afterward to fall 
back to the right; though ſome of them till re- 
mainecl where they were, whilſt the reſt marched 
back: About two in the afternoon the doubts, of 
the Pruſſians were cleared up; it plainly appearing 
then that the enemy intended to attack them, and 
that their diſpoſitions were made with a view to ſur- 
round them, and to open the action by attack ing 
them in the rear. A body of reſerve was poſted 
over againſt Rederow, to fall upon their routed 
troops, in caſe they ſhould be defeated, and to pre- 
vent their retiring to Mereſbourg, the only retreat 


ſituation the King of Pruſſia reſolyed to attack them. 
His Majeſty had determined to make the attack 
with one wing only, and the diſpoſition of the enemy 
made it neceſſary that it ſhould be the left wing. 
The very inſtant the battle was going to begin, his 


right wing to decline engaging, to take a proper 
poſition in conſequence thereof, and, above all, 
to prevent his being. ſurrounded. All the cavalry: 
of the right wing of the Pruſſians, except two or 
three ſquadrons, had already marched to the left at 
full gallop; and being arrived at the place aſſigned 
them, they formed over againſt that of the enemy. 
They then moved on immediately, the enemy's ad- 
vanced to meet them, and the charge was very 
fierce, ſeveral regiments of the French coming on 
with. great reſolution. The advantage, however, 
was entirely on the ſide of the Pruſſians. The 
. 55 r 


which could then have been left them. In this 


Majeſty ordered the General who commanded the 
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ſeveral motions were contradictory to each other? d H A P. 
At che ſame time that ſome of their infantry were VIII. 
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„ BO.O k enemyꝰs cavalry. being: routed,” were purſued for 2 


conſiderable time with great ſpirit, but having after- 
— wards reached an emmence, which gave them an 
opportunity of rallying, the Pruſſian cavalry fel} 
upon them afreſh, and gave them ſo total a defeat, 

that they fled in the utmoſt diſorder. This happened 
at four in the afternoon. Whilſt the cavalry of the 
Pruſſians charged, their infantry opened. The 


enemy cannonaded them briſkly during this interval, 
and did ſome execution, but the Pruſſian artillery 


was not idle. After this cannonading had conti- 


nued on both ſides a full quarter of an hour, with- 


ont the leaft intermiſſion, the fire of the infantry 
began. The enemy could not ſtand it, nor reſiſt 


the valour of the Pruſſian foot, who gallantly march- 


ed up to their batteries. Fhe batte ies were carried 
one after another, and the enemy were forced to 

give way, which they did in great confuſion. As 
the left wing of the Pruſſians advanced, the right 
changed its poſition, and having ſoon met with a 


{mall riſing ground, they availed themſelves of it, 


by planting it with ſixteen pieces of heavy artillery. 


The fire from thence was partly pointed at the ene- 


my's right, to increaſe the diſorder there, and took 
their left wing in front, which was exceſſively galled 
thereby. At five the victory was decided, the can- 
nonading ceaſed, and the enemy fled on all ſides. 
They were purſued as long as there was any light to 


diſtinguiſn them, and it pg be ſaid; that night 


alone was the. preſervation of this army, which had 


been fo formidable in the morning. They took 


dhe benefit of the darkneſs to hurry into Fryburgb, 
and there to repaſs the Unſtrut, which they did on 
the morning of the ſixth, after a whole night's march. 


Fhe King of Pruffia ſet out early in the morning 


to purſue. them with all his cavalry, ſupported by 
four battalions of grenadiers, the infantry following 
them in two calumns. The enemy had paſſed the 
Uuaſtrut at Fryburgh, when the Pruſſians arrived 
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became neceſſary to make another, which, how- 


ever, was foon done. The cavalry paſſed hrt, but Ig 


could not come up with the enemy till five in the 
evening; upon the hills of Eckerſberg. It was then 
too late to force them there, for Which reaſon the 
King thought proper to canton his army in the neareſt 


villages, and to be ſatisfied with the Mebef his huſ- 


ſars had in taking near three hundred baggage wag - 
and every thing they contained. The whole 


| Poe of of the Pruſſians, in this important engagement, 


did not exceed five dee men killed and wound- 
- Among the former was General Meincke, and 
among the latter Prince Henry and General Seyde- 
itz. The enemy loft fixty-four pieces of cannon, 2 
great many ſtandards and colours, near three thou- 
land men Line on the field of battle, and upwards 
of eight thouſand taken priſoners, among whom 
- ſeveral Generals, and other officers of diſtinc- 
Three hundred waggons were ſent to Leip- 
zig 2 bet with wounded French and Swiſs. Upon 
the approach of the Pruſſians towards Eckerſberg, 
the enemy retreated with preat precipitation; and, 
aſten marching” all night, arrived the next day at 
Erfurth, in the utmoff want of every neceſſary of 


life, not having had a morſel of bread for two days, 


during which they had been obliged to live upon 
turneps, radiſſies, and other roots, which they dug. 
out of the earth. The French, under the Duke de 
Richelieu, were preparing to go into winter-quar- 
ters; but, upon the news of this defeat of the com- 


bined army, they again put themſelves in motion, 


and a large detachment of them advanced as far as 
Duderſtadt, to favour the retreat of their country- 
men under the Prince de Soubiſe, who, with great 
precipitancy, made the beſt of their way from Er- 
furth to the county of Hohenſtein, and from thence 


bent their march towards Halberſtadt. Of the re- 
n of the Imperial army, which was now almoſt 


0 3 entirely 


on its banks, and as they had burnt the bridge, ire gr. 
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B 9 kentirely diſperſed, whole bodies deſerted, and went 
Il. over to the King of Pruſſia, ſoon after the battle. 


1757. 


S XIY, Whilſt: his Pruſſian Majeſty was thus 


ſucceſsſul againſt the French and hnperialifts, the 


Auſtrians, who had carefully avoided coming to an 


open engagement with him, gained ground a pace 
in Sileſia. A detachment of their army, under the 


command of Count Nadaſti, had. already inveſted 
Schweidnitz, and opened the trenches before it on 


te twenty-ſixth gf October. The Prufhan garriſon 


commanded,by General de la Motte Fouquet, de- 
termined to defend the place as long as poſſible; 


and accordingly on the thirtieth they made a ſally, in 


which they killed, wounded, and took priſoners, 


eight hundred of the beſiegers, and did ſome damage 
to their works; but on the ſixth of November the 


Auſtrians hegan to gannonade the 'city | furiouſly, 


and on the Eleventh made themſelves maſters of the 


ramparts hy aſſault. The garriſon; however, having 
taken care, during the ſiege, to throw up a ſtrong 


entrenchment in the market - place, tetreated thither, 


and held out till the next day; when they ſurrendered 


themſelves priſoners of war. Aſter the reduction 


of this place, General Nadaſti, leaving in it a 


ſufficient garriſon, marched with the remainder of 


his troops, and joined the main army of the Auſtrians, 


under the command of Prince Charles of Lorraine 
and Mareſchal Daun, who, whilſt he was buſied 


in the fiege of Schygidnitz, had inveſted Breflau on 


the left of the Oder; the Prince of Bevern defending 
it on the right, where he was ſtrongly encamped, 
with his little army, under the cannon of the city. 
The whole army of the Auſtrians being now re- 
aſſempled, and intelligence having heen brought, 
pot opty of the King of Pruſſia's late victory near 

ipzig but alſo that he was advancing to the relief 


Lib e A e 

af the Prince of Bevern, it was re ſolved immediately 
toagack the laſt in his entrenchments. - Accordingly, | 
Err iron ef November about nine in 


the 


+v 
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the morning, the Auſtrians began a moſt furious c HAP. 
chſcharge of their cannon, forty of which were VIII. 
twenty four pounders, and this continued without r. 
ceafing till one, when it was ſucceeded by a ſevere 
ſtre of their ſmall arms, which laſted till five in the 
evening. The Pruffians, with undaunted reſolution, 
ſtood two of the moſt violent attacks that were ever 
made; bur at the third, overpowered by numbers, 
andaffatled on both ſides, they began to loſe ground, 
and were forced th retire from one intrenchment to 
another. In this'extremity, night coming on, the 
Pruſſian Generals fearing their entrenchments would 
be entirely forced, and that they "ſhould then be 
totally defeated, thought proper to retreat. The 
Prince of Bevern, with the greateſt part of the army, 
retired to an eminence on the banks of the Oder, 
whilſt the reſt of the troops threw! themſelves into 
Breſlauy which they might have defended, in all 
probability, till the King had come to its relief. 
But, on the twenty- fourth, their Commander in 
chief, the Prince of Bevern, going to*reconnoitre. 
the enemy, with only a ſingle groom to attend him, 
ee e 7 1 : 1 1 nd * 
ſell in among a party of Croats, who took him pri- 
ſoner . His army thus deprived of their General, 
retreated” northward that night, leaving in Breſlau 
only four battalions, who, the next day, furrendered | 
the place by capitulation, one of the articles of which 
ui ib NOT > | ** 175 1 3 2 F 1 * 
We are told, that be miſtook theſe Croats for Pruſſian huſſars. 
| But ſome o the circumſtances of this myſterious affair were inter- 
preted into a'premeditated deſign in the Prince to be taken priſoner. 
cannot otherwiſe be ſuppoſed that a man of his rank, a Prince, a 
Commander in chief, ſhould cfficiouſly undertake the always danger- 
ous talk of reconnoitring the enemy, with fo ſlight an attendance as 
only one man, and that but a groom, 'even/if he had jndged it ne- 
cellary to ſee things with his own eyes. Some ſecret diſſatisfaqtion, 
hitherto unknown to us, may poſſihly have been the cauſe of his 
faking this ſtep; or, which ſeems till more probable, he might be 
3hamed,. oi, perhaps, even afraid, to ſee the King his maſter, after 
having ſo injudiciouſly abandoned the d. fence of Breſlau, by quitting 
bis lives, which it is afſerted, his Pruſſian Majeſty had fent him ex- 
„ preſs orders not to quit on any account whatever, for that he would 
certainly be with him by the fifih of December, in which we hall 


bud he kept his word. 
„ | | 


A 


'B OK ho, O05 they ſhould not ſerye againſ the Empres | 
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of der pos, 1 two years. 
cheſts, artill 7 &c,. remained in the hands ol the 
; Auſtrians. | garriſon marched. out with all mi- 
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Il the magazines 


litary Wb Ab 1 9 7 nay by General Leſwitz, 
Governor of Breſlau. Though h the Auſtrians furg 
Te ' Deum for this victory, they owned, that ſuch 
another would pur an end to their army, for it coſt 
them the lives of twelve thouſand men; a number 

moſt, equal to the whole of the Pruftian army 
beſore the battle. They had four: almoſt inacceſſible 
entrehchments to force,. planted thick, with cannon, 


till the exening, and the Prufſians, when attack 


were ne ver once ie of the leaſt confuſion. Amon ng | 


bouſind 12 in killed, wounded, and priſoners, 
if whi h laſt there were about faxteen hundred. 
5 105 Genera | ciſt was found d on the field 
0 attle, _ | 


XX. The King of Pruſſia, 0, like Cæſar, 
thought nothing was done while any thing was left 


undone, ſtayed no longer at Roſbach. than till the 


routed forces of the French and Imperialiſts, whom 


h he had defeated there on the fifth . November, 


were totally diſperſed. Then he marched directly 
with the greateſt part of his army for Sileſia, and on 
fourth of that month arrived at Naum- 
Weiss, à little river which runs into 
the Bobber, having i in his route detached Mareſchal 
Keith, with the reſt of his army, to clear Saxony 
from. all the Auſtrian parties,” and then to make an 
Pen ruption into Bohemia, à ſeryvice which. he per- 

med ſo effectually, as to raiſe large contributions 
in the ce of Satz 7 5 Leitmeritz, . even 4 
an Alarm to Prague... itſelf, His Majeſty 
ln 11 himſelf N fiſreen Peng ei 2 

it 
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| 1 fired cartridge: ſhot from nine in the morni ng 


the WAP on the e of the Auſtrians, were General 
NY and fveral. other officers, of diſtinction. 
of of t the Peu Fon did pot much exceed three 
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with whom he advaneed, with his uſual rapidity; to c n Ar. 
Barchwitz, where, notwithſtanding all that had hap- VIII. 
pened at Schweidnitz and at Breſlau, he was joined 7, 
twenty ſour thouſand more; part of them troops | 
- which he had ordered from Saxony, part the remains 
of the army lately commanded by the Prince of 
Bevern, and part the late garriſon of Schweidnitz, 
which had found means to eſcape from the Auſtrians, 
and accidentally joined their King upon his march“. 
With this force, though greatly inferior in number 
to that of the enemy, he reſolved to attack the 
 Auſttians,, who were entrenched at Liſſa, near Breſ- 
lau. On the fourth of December he ſeized upon 
their ovens at Neumarck, and upon a conſiderable 
magazine; guarded by two regiments of Croats, 
who retired to a riſing ground, where his Majeſty 
ordered his huſſars to ſurround them, and ſend a 
trumpet to ſummon them to furrender themſelves 
priſoners of war. Upon their refuſal, the huſſars of 
Ziethen fell upon them ſabre in hand, and ſome 
hundreds of them having been cut in pieces, the 
reſt threw down their arms, begging for quarter on 
their knees. After this ſeizure, and after having 
diſtributed to his army the bread prepared for his 
enemies, he again the next morning his march 
towards Liſſa. General Ziethen, who led the van- 
ard of light-horſe, about ſeven in the morning 
ell in with a body of Auſtrian huſſars, and three 


— 


_ _ * Whilſt the Auſtrians were conducting them to priſon, an their 
route they chanced to hear of the victory their maſter had gained at 
Roſbach. Animated by theſe tidings, they unanimonfly roſe upon 
Wy eſcort that guarded them, which. happening not to be very ſtrong, 
ey entirely diſperſed. Thus freed, they marched on, not very cer - 
tain of their way, in hopes to rejoin corps of the Pruffian 
troops, their countrymen, The ſame ſortune which freed them led 
them directly to the army commanded by the King himſelf, which, 
was haſtening to their relief, as well as to that of the Prince of 
Bevern. This unexpected meeting was equally pleaſing to both, 

the priſoners not havieg heard any thing of his Majeſty's march; 
and at the ſame time, this luckyineident, whilſt it added a eonſider- 
_ able ſtrength to the army, added likewiſe to its confidence, for the 
lighteſt occurrence is conſtrued into an omen by an army at the eve 

of an engagement | 


"regiments 
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ng ox regiments of Saxon dragoons, which were the very 


II. beſt cavalry the enemy had left after the battle of the 
>= twenty-ſecond. They had been detached by the 
Aauſtrians, in order to retard the King's march, and 

to conceal their own, till their batteries ſhould be 
completed; ſor, as they held the ſmall number of 
the Pruſſians in contempt, their intention was to 
have met the King two German miles from their 
centrenchments. The Auſtrian cavalry having. been 
vigorouſly repulſed to a conſiderable diſtance, Gene- 
ral Ziethen perceived that their whole army was 
forming. He immediately acquainted the King 
wich Wwhat he had diſcovered, and his Majeſty 

aſtef having himſelf obſerved the diſpoſition of the 

enemy, made his on with that ſagacity and 

5 diſpatch for which he has always been remarkable. 

The action began by attack ing a battery of forty 

Pieces of large cannon, which covered the right wing 

of the enemy. The two battalions. of guards, with 

|  _ the regiments: of the Margrave Charles and of 
#8 Itzenplitz, marched up, amidſt a moſt terrible fire, 
| to the very 1 cannon, with their bayo- 

nets. ſcrewed, In this attack the Pruſſians ſuſtained 

their greateſt loſs, though the battery was carried as 

ſoon almoſt as they couſd reach it: then the enemy's 

artillery, now turned againſt themſelves, played 

furiouſly upon them with their own powder. From 

that inſtant the two wings and the centre of the 

Pruſſians continued to drive the enemy before them, 

advaneing all the time with that firm and regular 

| pace for which they have always been renowned, 
| Without ever halting or giving way. The ground 
1 which. the Auſtrians occupied. was very advantage- 
: ous, and every circumſtance that could render it 
more ſo had been improved to the utmoſt by the 

diligence and ſkill of Count Daun, who, remem- 
bering his former ſucceſs, was emboldened to enter 

the liſts. again with his royal antagoniſt. The 

Pruſſians, however, no way terrified by the enemy's 

5 | Atuation, 
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3 their numbers, went is and cn AP, . 
direadfully — It was: almoſt impoſſible, in HI. 


the beginning, for the Pruſſian cavalry to act, on 
account of the impediments. of fallen trees, which 
the enemy had cut down and laid in the field of 
battle, to retard their approach; but a judicious 

diſpoſition which the Kir. made overcame that Uiſ- 


advantage. When he firſt formed his army, he 


had place four battalions behind the cavalry of his 


_ right wing, fore ſeeing that General. Nadaſti, Who 


was placed with a corps of, reſerye on the enemy's 
leſt, deſigned to take him in flank. It happened as 
he had foreſeen, this General's. horſe —— the 
King's right wing with great fury; but he was 

tecelved with ſo ſevere a fire from the four battalions, 
that he was obliged to retire in diſorder. The 
enemy gave way on all ſides; but at ſome. diſtance 
recoyered themſelves, and rallied three times, ani- 
mated by their officers, and by the ſuperiority of 
their numbers. Every time they made a ſtand, the 
Pruſſians attacked them with — vigour, and 
with ſucceſs equal to their bravery, Towards night, 


the enemy, ſtill retreating, fell into diſorder. Their 


two wings fled in confuſion; one of them, cloſely 
preſſed by the King, retired towards Breſlau, and 
took ſhelter under the cannon of that city; the other, 
purſued by the greateſt part of the light cavalry, took 
their flight towards Canth and Schweidnitz. Six 
thouſand Auſtrians fell in this engagement, and the 
Pruſſians, who had only five hundred men killed, 

and two thouſand three hundred wounded, made up- 
vards of ten thouſand of the enemy priſoners, among 
whom were two hundted and ninety-one officers. 
They took alſo an hundred and ſixteen cannon, fifty- 
one colours and ſtandards, and four thouſand wag- 
gons: of ammunition, and baggage. +. The: conſe- 


ance. | Fu uture ages will 9 wich aſtoniſhment, that 


| on lame Prince, who but afew months before ſeemed 
on 
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the verge of inevitable- ruin, merely by the 
ant N his On abilities; without the aſſiſtance of 
1 any friend whatever, with troops perpetually ha. 
* rele by long and painful marches, and by conti- 
ma fkirthiſhes r. battles, not only retrieved his 
affairs, Which almoſt every one, except himſelf, 
thought paſt redreſs ; but, in the midſt of winter, in 
countries: where it was judged next to impoſſible for 
a troops to keep the field at that ſeaſon, conquered 
the Upited force of France and the Empire of Roſ- 
bach, on the fifth of November ; and on the ſame day 
_ of the very neut month, with a great part of the ſame 
Army, was at Liffa, where he again triumphed over 
all che poor of the Houſe of Auflria. Purſuing his 
_ advantage, he immediately inveſted Bteſlau, and 
within ro days aſter this victory every thing 
| be ger reatlinels tobefiege it in form. His troops, 
— —— . — = _ ing it But 
Ning, kno the ſtrength of the garriſon, 
whicli6enfiſted of 85 rds of thirteen thouſandꝭ men, 
ant confiderine botk che ſatigues which his own ſol- 
dier dat hately viidergone, and che fatal conſe- 
* "quehees that might enſue, ſhould they fail of ſurceſs 
in this attempt, ordered the approaches to be carried 
on in the uſual form His commands were obeyed, 
and Breſlau ſurrendered to him on the twentieth of 
Derentber in the morning. The garriſon, of which 
ten thouſand bore arins, and between three and four 
thouſand lay ſiek or wounded, were made priſoners, 
af war. Fourteen of thoſe priſoners were officers of 
high rang. The military cheſt, avaſt treaſure, with 
eighty” pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the 
vidtors, digs — . —— twenty men in _ ap- 
5 ine 
2 — — — Dont. hn 
confuſion aon he beſieged, and d ed one of 
the baſtions.” The ſtrong fortreſs of Schwe idnitz 
ill remulned/in- the enemy's poſſeſſion, defended by 
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eo a ſmall army, and whilft that continued ſs, the c HA 
King of Pruſſia's victories in Sileſia were of no deci- V! 
five effect. For this reaſon, though it was now the ,,,,. 


dead of winter, and the ſoldiers ſtood in need of re-. 
poſe, his Majeſty reſolved, if poſſible, to become 
maſter of that place before the end of the year; but 
as a cloſe ſiege was impracticable, a blockade was 
formed, as ſtrictly as the rigour of the ſeaſon would 
permit“. It was not, however, till the beginning 
of the enſuing campaign that this place was taken. 
The Pruſſtans opened their trenches before it on the 
third of April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
eight, and erected two large batteries, which kept a 
continual fire upon the town. The artillery of the 
beſiegers conſiſted ofthree hundred pieces of cannon, 
of different dimenſions, and eighty mortars; an 
amazing artillery, and ſuch as we have never heard 
of in former campaigns. On the night of the four- 
teenth, the Pruſſians carried one of the chief works. 
by aſſault, and lodged themſelves therein: the Com- 
mandant capitulated the next day, with the garriſon, 
which was now greatly reduced in number, being not 
half of what it amounted to at the beginning of the. 
blockade. Thus, all che parts of Sileſia, which the 
King of Pruſſia had loſt by one unfortunate blow, fell 
again into his poſſeſſton; and his affairs, which but 
a few months before ſeemed irretrie vable, were now 
re-eſtabliſhed upon a firmer baſis than ever. The 
Pruſſian parties not only re- poſſeſſed themſelves of 
thoſe parts of Silefia which belonged to their King, 
but penetrated into the Auſtrian diviſion, reduced 
Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and ſeveral other 
places, and left the Empreſs- Queen ſcarce any foot- 
_ ® Svch was the rigour of the feaſon, that ſome hundreds of the 


ſentinels dropped down dead on their ſeveral poſts, unable to ſuſtain 
the ſeverity of the cold. The Germans lie under e general reproach 


of paying —— regard to the lives of their ſoldiers, and indeed 
this practieę of winter cumpaigns, in fuch a cold country, beſpeaks 
very little regard to the dictates of humanity, _ "ou | 5 
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* 1 0 K icg in that country, in which, a few days before z ſhe 
reckoned her dominion perfectly eſtabliſhed. 


SI [ob King and Senate, had at length reſolved upon 


HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 


S XXI The Swedes, after many debates Verween 
an open declaration againſt the King of Pruſſia, and; 


in conſequence of that reſolution; ſent fo many 
troops into Pomeraniaz” that by the end of Auguſt, 


their army in that country amounted to twenty - five 


thouſand men Their firſt act of hoſtility was the 
feizure of Anclam and Demmin, two towns that | 


lay in the way to Stetin, againft Which their prin- 


cipal deſign was levelled. But before they proceeded 
_ farther, General Hamilton, their Commander, by 


way of juſtifying the conduct of his maſter,” pub- 


liſhed a declaration, ſetting forth, That the 


Eing of Sweden, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſt- 


phaliaz could not help ſending his troops into the 
upper part of the duchy of Pomerania belonging to 
the King of Pruſſia; and that, therefore, all the 
officers appointed to receive the publick revenue in 


that country nniſt pay what money they had in their 


hands to him, who was commiſſioned to receive it 
for his Swediſh Majeſty: that, moreover, an exact 
account was required, within eight days, of the re- 
venues of the countty; but that no more than ordi- 


nary contributions would be demanded of the inha- 


Hg who might reſt aſſured that the Swediſh 
oops ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline.” After 


this declaration, they attacked the little fortreſs of 


Penemunde, upon the river Pene, and on the twenty- 


third of September, after a ſiege of nine days, obliged 
the garriſon, which conſiſted only of militia, to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war. This alterna- 
tive the commanding officer choſe, rather than en- 


gage not to ſerve for two years, obſerving, that ſuch 


an engagement was inconſiſtent with his honour, 


| whilſt his Prince had ſo much occaſion for his ſer- 
vice; and the Swediſh General, touched with this 


yo" way of t linking, was, on his part, ſo gene- 
rous 
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rous as to give him his liberty. On the other hand, c HAF. 
General Manteuffel, who commanded the Pruſſian III. 
forces then in Pomerania, amounting to twelve 722 
thouſand men, with whom he was encamped before 
Stetin, to cover that place, publiſned in anſwer to 
this a declaration, enjoining the inhabitants of Pome- 
rania to remain faithful to the King of Pruſſia, their 
lawful. Sovereign, under pain of incurring his juſt 
indignation, . 2 Rach forbidding them to pay 
any regard to the Swediſh-manifeſto. ' 
XXII. In the mean time, Mareſchal Lehwald, 
immediately after the battle of Norkitten, when the 
Ruſſians began their retreat, detached Prince George 
of Holſtein-Gottorp, with a conſiderable body of 
forces, to the relief of Pomerania; and, ſhortly 
after, the Ruſſian, forces having totally evacuated 
every part of Pruſſia, except Memel, and moſt of 
them being actually gone into winter - quarters, he 5 
himmſelf followed with an additional reinforcement of 6 
ſixteen, thouſand men. Upon his approach, the | 
Swedes, who were then encampedat Ferdinandſhoff, 
and had begun to fill up the harbour of Swinne- _ 
munde, by way of previous preparation for the ſiege 
of Stetin, retired with ſuch precipitation, that they 
did not allow themſelves time to draw off a little gar- 
riſon they had at Wollin, conſiſting of two hundred 
and ten men, who were made priſoners of war. 
Demmin was cannonaded by the Pruſſians on the 
twenty - ninth of December; and the Swedes having 
loſt one officer and forty men, deſired to capitulate. 
As, in order to eaſe the troops, it was not thought | 
proper to continue the ſiege in ſo ſharp a ſeaſon, their 
requeſt was granted, and they had leave toretire with 
two pieces of cannon. The Pruſſians took poſſeſſion 
ol the town on the ſecond day of January, after the 
Swedes had, on the thirtieth of December, likewiſe 
given up Anclam, where the conquerors took an 
hundred and fifty priſoners, and found a conſiderable 
magazine of proviſions and ammunition. Mareſchal 
1 . Lehwald 
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» 0.0 xLehwald then paſſed the Pene, entered Swediſh 
ut. Pomerania, and reduced Gutzkow, Loirz, Tripſus, 
e and Nebringen. At the ſame time, Lieutenant- 
General Schorlemmer paſſed with his corps from the 
ile of Wollin into the iſle of Uſedom, and from 
thence to Wolgaſt, the Swedes having abandoned 

this town, as well as Schwinemunde, and the fort of 
Penemunde. The Prince of Holftein advanced as 
far as Grimm and Grieffswalde, and the Swedes, 

lofing one town after another, till they had nothing 

left in Pomerania but the port of Stralfund, conti- 

nued retreating till they had reached this laſt place. 

The French party in Sweden, to comfort the people; 
called this retreat, or rather flight, going into win- 
ter- quarters. The Pruſſian huffars were not idle 
wherever they penetrated ; for, beſides plundering 
and fene ey raiſed a contribution of an hun- 
dred and fixty thouſand crowns in Swediſh Pome- 
rania. The Mecklenburghers, who had joined the 
Swedes with fix thoufand of their troops, now found 
cauſe to repent of their forwardneſs; being left quite 
__ expoſed to the refentment of the victors, who chaſ- 
tiſed them with the moſt ſevere exactions. The army 
of the Swedes, ws, 0 they did not fight a battle, 
was, by fickneſs, deſertion, and other accidents, re- 
duced to half the number it conſiſted of when they 
took the field. The Landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, 
f50n after his territories were invaded by the French, 
in conſequence of their advantage in the affair of 
Haſtenbeck, had applied to the King of Sweden, as 
one of the guarantees of the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
deſiring him to employ his good offices with the 
Court of France, to obtain a more favourable treat- 
ment for his dominions: but his Swediſh Majeſty, 
dy the advice of the Senate, thought proper to refuſe 
complying with this requeſt, alledging, that as the 
_ crown of Sweden was one of the principal * 

2 ig 


of the treaty of Weſtphalia, it would hly im- 
proper to take ſuch a ſtep, in fayour ofa Prince 8 
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had not only broke the laws and conſtitutions of the C HA. 


Empire, in refuſing to furniſh his contingent, but ., 
had even aſſiſted, with his troops, a power known to 1752. 
be its declared enemy. Theulick council too, ſee» 
ing, or pretending to ſee, the hehaviour of the Land- 
ho in the ſame light, iſſued a decree: againſt his 
erene Highneſs towards the end of this year. 

XXIII. The Court of Great - Britain, juſtly diſ- 
pleaſed with the Dutch, on account of the extreme 

facility with which they had granted the French a free 
paſſage through Namur and Maeſtricht for their 

proviſions, ammunition; and artillery, in the begin- 
ning of this campaign, had very properly remonſtrat- 

ed againſt that ſtep, before it was abſolutely refolyed 
on, or at leaſt declared to be ſo; but in vain: a puſil- 
lanimous anſwer being all the ſatisfaction that was ob- 
tained. The tameneſs and indifference with which 
the States - General had. ſince ſeen Oſtend and Nieu- 
port put into the hands of the French, drew upon 
their High Mightineſſes a further remonſtrance, 
which Was delivered to them on the twenty-eight of - 
November of this year by Colonel Yorke, his Bri- 
tannick Majeſty's Plenipotentiary at the Hague, in 
the following terms, well calculated to awaken in 
them a due Kaſe of their on danger, as well as to 
evince the injuſtice of the proceedings of the Houſe | 
of Auſttia 4e Conſidering the critical ſituation 

Which Europe has been in during the courſe of this 
year, in eonſequence of meaſures concerted to em- 
broit all Europe, the King of Great-Britain was 
willing to flatter himſelf that the Courts of Vienna 
and Verſailles, out of regard to the circumſpect con- 

duct obſerved. by your High Mightineſſes, would 
have at leaſt informed you of the changes they have 
thought proper to make in the Auſtrian Netherlands. 
It was with the utmoſt ſurprize the King heard, that 
without any previous conſent of your's, and almoſt 
without giving you any notice, the Court of Vienna 
had thought proper to put the towns of Oſtend and 
$. N05: $YF- e P 8 N ieuport 
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Fo. © & Nieupore inte he hands of che Frenchitroops, ant 
e withdraw ber own, as well ab. her artillery and 
a ſtores; whilſt France continues to fend thither a for- 

midable quantity of both. The conduct of the 


of ſuch à proceeding, and the danger that might af- 
terwards re fult from it. Tour High Mightineſſes 

will have perte ved that your filence'on the firſt ſtep 

e gncouraged the two Courts, newly allied, to attempt 
others; and who dan ſay where they willſtop!? The 
Pretext at firſt was, the need which the Empreſs- 
een ſtood in of the troops for the war kindled in 
the Empire, and the neceflity of providing for the 
 Afery of thofe important places, and afterwards of 

_ their imaginary danger from England. But, High 

nr and Mighty Lords, it is but too evident that the 
| two Powers, who have taken theſe meaſures in con- 
cert, have other projects in view, and have made 

new regulations with regard to that country, which 
eannot but alarm the neighbouring States. The late 
demand made to your High Mightineſſes, of a pal- 
age fora large train of warlike implements through 
ſome of the barrier towns, in order to be ſent to 
Oſtend and Nieuport, could not fail to awaken the 
King's attention: The ſincere friendſnip and parity 

of intereſts, of Great: Britain and Holland, require 

that they ſhould no longer keep ſilence, leſt, in the 

iſſue, it ſhould be conſidered as a tacit conſent, and 

284 relinquiſhment of all our rights. The King 
FW commands 
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| mands 3 to recal vo peur. Hligh e P. 
Mightineſies the two-fold right yourhave-arquited I. 
to keep the Auſtrian Netherlands under the govern- 1757. 
ment of the Houſe of Auſtria; and that no other 
has a title to mah the leaſt alteration therein, with - 
out the conſent of your High Mightineſſes; unleſs 
the new. allies: have reſdlved to ſet afide. all prior 
trraties and to diſpaſe at pleaſure of every thing 
that may ſuite their private intereſt. In the treaty 
between your High Mightineſſes and the Crown of 
France, ſigned at Utrecht on the eleventh of April, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirtren, in the 
fiſtee th artiole, are theſe words: It is alſo agreed, 
that no pravince, fort, town; or city df. the qaid Ne. 
therlands;:07-of thoſe which are givem i upaby his 
Catholic Majeſty, hall ever be ceded, transferred, 
er given; o ſhall ever devolve to [the Cruwn Gf 
3 or any Prince or Princęſs of the: Houſe or 
Line of France; either by virtue of any gift, ex- 
change, marriage - comract, ſucceſſion by will; or by 
any other title: whatever, to the power and authority 
of the Moſt Chriſtian King, or of any Prince or 
Princels of the Houſe or Line of France.“ In the 
barrier - treaty theſe very ſtipulations are mpenpedi in 
the firſt article: His Imperial and Cathoſick Ma- | 
zeſty promiſes and engages, that no province," city, 
town, fortreſs, or territory of the ſaid country, ſhall 
be ceded, transferred, given, or devolve to the 
Cron of France; or to any other but the ſucceſſor of 
the German dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria, either 
by donation, ſale, exchange, marriage · contract, he- 
ritage,/teſtamentary ſucceſſion, or under any other 
pretext whatioever ; ſo that no province; town, for- 
treſs, or territory of the ſaid Netherlands ſhall ever 
be ſubject to any other Prince, but to the ſucce ſſor 
ol the States of the Houſe of Auſtria, alone, excepr- 
ing what has been yielded by the preſent treaty to 
the faid Lords the States-General. A bare reading 
| 5 N two articles is ſufficient to evince all oy I 
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2 „Gb ge a reſented to your High Mightineſies 2 
AE. and: eee Courts of Vienna and Ver- 


ON 


ſailles may x alledge, to cover the infracłion of theſe 
treaties, the thing remains nevertheleſs evident, 
whilt theſe two Courts are unable to prove that the 
towns of Oſtend and Nieuport are not actually in 
the power of France. If their deſigns are juſt, or 
ble to thoſe; treaties, they will doubtleſs not 
ſeruple, 1 in the leaſt, to make youf High Mighti- 
veſſes eaſy on that head, by openly. explaining them- 
ſelves. to 4 quiet and; pacifick:. neighbour, and. by 
wine you indiſputable proofs of their intentions to 
the ſtipulations of the! ſaid} two'treaties; with 
1 r The Kinghath;ſo much 
eonfidence in the good ſenſe, prudence; and friend- 
Gans r Hick Mig htineſſes, thar he makes nor 
the leaſt doubt of ve e the moſt cefficacious 
meaſures to clear up an affair of ſuch importance; 
and of your being pleaſed; in concert with his Ma- 
jeſty, to watch over the fate of a country, "whoſe 
Gtuation. and independence have, for more than 
a century, been regarded as one of the principal 
ſupports of your liberty and commerce. It does 
not appear that this remonſtrance had the deſired 
effect. upon the States General, who were apprehen- 
ſive of embroiling themſelves with an enemy fo 
remarkably alert in taking all advantages. The 
truth is, they were not onſy unprepared for a rup- 
ture. with France, but extremely unwilling to forego 
the; commercial n which: abey" ard from 
heir neutrality; - Le INUSOINE 
SXV. T he King of Pruſſia; * ee 
began to harbour a ſuſpicion that certain other 
Powers longedeagerly to enjoy the ſame reſpite from 
the dangers. and inconveniencies of war, and that he 
ran the riſque of being abandoned by his ſole patron 
and ally, who ſeemed greatly alarmed at his defeat in 


Bohemia, and de ſirous of detaching himſelf from 


A connection which EW Near of the moſt 
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Fſagreeable conſequences to his continental intereſt. c H A P. 
Stimulated by this opinion, his Pruſſian Majeſty is VIII. 


ſaid to have written an expoſtulatory letter“ to the 


King of Great Britain, in which he very plainly taxes 
that Monarch with having inſtigated him to com- 
mence hoſtilities; and inſiſts upon his remembering 
the engage ments by which he was ſo ſolemnly bound, 
From the ſtrain of this letter, and the Pruſſian's de- 
claration to the Britiſh miniſter when he firſt ſet out 
for Saxony, importing, that he was going to fight 
the King of England's battles, a notion was gene- 
rally conceived that thoſe two Powers had agreed to 
xertain private pacta or conventions, the particulars 
of which haye not yet tranſpired. Certain it is, a 
declaration was delivered to the Pruſſian Reſident at 
London, which appears to have been calculated as 


an anſwer to the letter, In that paper the King of 


Great - Britain declared, that the overtures made by 
his Majeſty's electoral miniſters in Germany, touch- 

ing the: checks received on the continent, ſhould 
have no influence on his Majeſty as King: that he 
{aw, in the ſame light as hefore, the pernicious effects 
of the union between the Courts of Vienna and Ver- 
ſallles, "threatening a ſubverſion of the whole ſyſtem 
of publick Iberty, andl of the independence of the 
European Powers: that he conſidered as a fatal con- 
ſequence of this dangerous connection the ceſſion 


»The letter, whith was written in French, we have tranſlated, 
for the reader's (fatisfaftion, „, 9 PB Te Let 
« Tam informed that the deſign of a treaty of neutrality for the 
electorate of Hanover is not yet laid aſide. Is it poflible that your 
3 have ſo little fortitfide and conſtancy, as to be diſpirited 
by a imall reverſe of fortune? Are affairs ſo ruinous-that- they 
| cannot he repaired ? I hope your Majeſly will confider the ſtep you 
have made me hazard, and remember that you are the fole cauſe of 
theſe mis fortunes that now impend over my head. I ſhould never 
have abandoned the alliance of France, but for your flattering afſu- 
Tances, I do not now repent of the treaty I have concluded with 
your Majeſty ; but Lex pect you will not iogloriouſly leave me at the 
merey of my enemies, afier having brought upon me all the force of 
Europe. I depend upon o | | 
of the” rwenty-fixth of laſt month, and that you will liſten to no 
treaty in/whish I am not comprehended. + | | - 
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our adhering to your repeated engagements 
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© © hdd by the Court of Vienna of the ports in the 
III. Netherlands 10 F rafice,: in ſuch a Critical Ntvation, 
7. and Contrary 't5"the faith bf the moſt ſolemn treaties; 
that, Whatever might be the ſucceſs of his arms, his 
Majeſty was determined to act in conſtant concert 
with the King of Pruſſia, in employing the moſt 
efficacibus means o fruſtrate the umjuſt and oppreſ. 
ſtye deff gus of their common enemies. He con 
cluded With aMiring'the'King of Proms, that the 
Britiſh Crown woult continue to' fulfil; wich the 
greateſt punctuality, its nga ements with bis Pruſ. 
Ran Majeſty and to ſupport him with firmneſs/ and 
vigour,” Such 33 Estate could not fail of 
being Agretahle to a Prince, Who, at this 5 0858 
Rood in Ned of an extraordinary Cordial! He knew 
de cdud feeurely depend, not only on the good faith 
of an Kngliſh miiniſtry, but alſe on the good plight 
of the Britiſni nation; hich, like an indulgent nurſe; 
hath always preſented the nipple to her meagre Ger- 
mir allies.” Thoſe, however, who pretended to con- 
ſider and canvas events without P rejudice and pre- 
Pee "could not help'owning their ſurprize, at 
ring'af alliance Rigmarized" 0 Pernieiods do the 
ſyſtem UE publick liberty; and fubverfive of the in- 
Utpendence' of the European Powers; as they remem- 
bered that this alliance as the effeck of neveſſity, to 
hich the Foufe of Auſtria Was 5 dor its owI 

- preſervation ;,, reduced, as its friends and partiſans 
4 br 1 wo fe 57 Petentates that now reproach 

Her wick t heſe connections 

— 8 ah XXV. His. Ranch Majeſty was reſolved | 
that the King of Pruſſia ſhould: haye no cauſe to 
complain of his: indifference,” whateyer reaſons he 
had to exclaim againſt the convention of Cloſter- 
Seven, Which he did not fcruple to condemn as 3 
very ſtandalous capitulation, as much as he diſap- 
proved of the conduct; in conſequence of which near 
forty thouſand men were ſo ſhamefullydiſarmed, and 
oft to his cauſe. r alſo met with 
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a very unfavourable reception in England, where the c HAN 


motions of the allied army, in their retreat before the 
enemy, were very freely cenſured, and ſome great 
names expoſed to the ridicule and contempt of the 
public K. This event, ſo ſingular in itſelf, and ſe 
important n ãts conſequences, attracted the attention 
of the Privy: council, where it is ſaid: to have been 
canvaſſed with great warmth and animolity of alter- 
cation. The General complained that he was re- 
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ſtricted by peremptory orders from the Regency of 


Hanover; and they were reported to have uſed re- 


criminations in their defence. In all probability, 


every circumſtance of the diſpute as not explained 


to the ſatisfaction of all parties, inaſmuch as that 


great Commander quitted the harveſt of military 
glory, and like another Cincinnatus, retired to his 
plough; The Convention of Cloſter-Seven was 
equally diſagreeable to the Courts of London and 
Verſailles. The former law. the electorate of Hano- 
ver left, by this capitulation, at the 'morcy of the 
enemy, who had taken poſſeſſion of the whole coun- 
try ſeized the revenues, exacted contributions, and 
changed the hole form of government, in the name 
of his Moſt: Chriſtian Majeſty: while the French 
army, which had been employed in oppoſing the 
Hanoverians, was now at liberty to throw their addi- 
tional force intothe ſcale againſt the King of Pruſſia, 
who, at that period, ſeemed to tatter' on the verge 
of deſtruction. On the other hand, the French 
miniſtry thought their General had granted too fa- 
vourable terms to a body of forces, whom he had 
cooped up in ſuch a manner, that in a little time, 
they muſt have ſurrendered at diſcretion. They, 
therefore, determined either to provoke the Hano- 
vexians by ili uſage to an infraction of the treaty, 
er, ſhould that be found impracticable, renounce it 
as an imperfect convention, eſtabliſhed without pro- 
per authority. Both expedients were uſed without 
teſerve. They were no ſooner informed of the ca- 

2 "7 Pitulation, 
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dity, except an condition that the Hanoverian. troops 


Sd formally engage to deſiſt: from all ſervice, 


un. 


againſt E anda, her — during che preſent war, 
and be Carmel on their return to their own coun. 


try. At the fame time her General, who: com- 


mandled in the electorate, exhauſted the country, 


by levying. exorbitant contributions, and 3 


at ſuch outrages as degraded his own dignity, and 
reflected diſgrace on the character of his nation. 


The Court of London, to make a merit of neceſſity, 
affected to conſider the conventional act as 2 provi. 


ſional armiſtice, to pave the way for a negociation 


that might terminate in à general peace, and pro- 


poſals were offered for that purpoſe: but the French 
miniſtry kept aloof, and ſeemed reſolved that the 
electorate of Hanover ſhould be annexed to their 
King's dominions. At leaſt, they were bent 


| keepin it as a precious depoſitum, which, in the 


Plan of a general pacification, they imagined, would 


| counterbalance, any advantage that Great-Britain 


might obtain in other parts of the world. Had 
they been allowed to rea this depoſit; the king- 
dom af Great-Britain — ſaved about twenty 
millions of money, together with the lives of her 
beſt ſoldiers; and Weſtphalia would have con- 


tinued to enjoy all the bleſſings of ſecurity and 


ace. But the King of England's tenderneſs for 
eee one of the chief ſources of the miſ- 


forrunes which befel the electorate. He could not 


haut the thoughts of ſecing it, even for a ſeaſon, in 
—_—— enemy; and his own ſentiments in 
s particular were reinforced by the preſſing re- 


monſtrances of the Pruſſian Monarch; hom, at this 


aug enabled him, * with good faith, to 


juncture, he thought it dangerous to diſoblige. 
Actuated by theſe motiyes, he was pleaſed to ſee 
the articles of the convention ſo contra - 
vened, becauſe: the violation . his hands, 


A take 
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uke eſfectual ſteps for the aſſiſtance of his ally, and c HA 
the recovery of his own dominions. He, therefore, VIE 


in quality of Elector of: Brunſwick-Lune N 
bliſhecd a declaration, obſerving; © That his Royal 
Hlighneſs the Duke of Cumberland had, on his part, 
honeftly fulfilled all the conditions of the conven-' 
tion; but the Duke de Richelieu demanded that 
the troops ſhould enter into an engagement ſpecified: 
above, and lay down their arms; although it was 
expreſsly ſtipulated in the convention, that they 
ſhould not be regarded as priſoners of war, under 
which quality alone they could be difarmed : that 


the French Court pretended to treat the convention 


as a military regulation only; and, indeed, it was 


originally nothing more; but as they had expreſsly 


diſowned - its. validity, and a negociation had been 
actually begun for diſarming the auxiliaries, upon 
certain conditions, though the French General would 
never anſwer categorically, but waited always for 


freſn inſtructions from Verſailles, the nature of that 


act was totally changed, and what was at firſt an 


agreement between General and General, was now 
become a; matter of ſtate between the two Courts of 


London and Verſailles: that, however hard the con- 
ditions of the convention appeared to be for the 

troops of Hanover, his Britannick Majeſty would 
have acquieſced- in them, had not the French gla - 
ringly diſcovered; their deſign of totally ruining his 
army, and his dominions; and, by the moſt out- 
rageous conduct, freed his Britannick Majefty from 
every obligation under which he had been laid by 
the convention: that, in the midſt of the armiſtice, 
the moſt open hoſtilities had been committed: the 
caſtle of Schartaſels had been forcibly ſeized and 
pillaged, and the garriſon made priſoners of war: 
the priſbners made by the French before the con- 
vention had not been reſtored, according to an ex- 
preſs article ſtipulated between: the Generals, though 


irhad been fulfled on the pare of che. EleRtarae," 


* 
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Kby the immediate releaſe of the Frenc priſoners; 
Zu. the bailies of thoſe diftrifts, from which the 3 
a mops men ercluded by mutual agreement, had been 
ſummoned, on pain of military execution, to appear 
before the French commiſſary, and compelled to de- 
Ever into his hands the publick revenue : the French 
had apniropriated to themſebies:part of thoſe maga- 
_ zines, which, by expreſs agreement, were deſtined for 
he ue. of the electoral troops; and they had ſeized 
— — revenue, and vorn belonging to the King 
ob England in the city of Bremen, in violation of 
their engagement to conſider that city as a place 
Abſolutely free and neutral. He took notice, that 
chey had proceeded . to menaces unheard of among 
— — people, of burning, ſacking, and deſtroy- 
every ching that fell in their way, ould the 
. made in executing the convention 
according co their ante rpretation. uch were the 
_ profefied confiderations that determined his Britan- 
nick Majeſty to renounce the agreement which they 
had violated; and have recourſe to arms for the re- 
ef of his ſubjects and allies. It was in conſequence 
of this determination that he conferred the com- 
mand af his electoral army on Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick; brother to the Duke of that name wWho 
bad diſtinguiſned himſelf in the Pruſſian _ 4 
2 a great military talents, and was, by blood and 
= _ clination;vas:well as inteteſt, ſuppoſed — ne | 
| —_ Eacheditothis > ar Nr. The truth is, the 
FVeiag of Praun andod hin tõ this com- 
mand, becauſe ke — could depend upon his 
concurring with all his meaſures, in conducting the 
_ operations of the Britiſſi arm. The Duke de Riche- 
keu- was no ſooner informed af theſe particulars, 
P chan he ſent a letter to Prince Ferdinand, ſpecifying. 
That although for ſome days he had perceived the 
Hlanoverian — in motion, in order to form 
chemſelves into a body, he could not imagine the 
. 22 'of theſe * was to infringe the 
| | convention 
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convention of neutrality: which had been eſtahliſhed o x 
detween the Duke of Cumberland and himſelf, as VI 


French General; that he was blinded ſo far by his 
confidence in the good faith of the Eleftor of Han: 
over; who had ſigned that convention, as to believe 
the troops were aſſembled for no other purpoſe than 
to be diſtributed into winter- quarters, which; tad 
been/affignedithem by the agreement; but his eyes 
were at laſt opened, by repeated advices which he 
had received from all quarters; importing, that the 
HFlanoverians intended to infringe thoſe articles which 
ought to be ſacred and inviolable: he affirmed, the 
King his maſter was ſtill willing to give freſh. proofs 


of his moderation, and his deſire to ſpare the effu- 


ſion of human blood: with that view he declared 
to his Serene Highneſs, in the name of his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty, that he perſiſted in his reſolution 


of fulfilling exactly all the points of the convention; 
vided they: ſhould be equally. obſerved by the 


Hanoverian army; but he could not help appriſing 


his. Serene | Highneſs, that if this army {ould take 
any equivocal ſtep, and, ftill more, ſhould it com- 
mit any act of hoſtility, he would then puſh matters 
to the laſt extremity, looking upon himſelf as au- 
thoriſed ſo to do by the rules of war: that he would 
ſet fire to all palaces, houſes, and gardens; ſack 
all the towns and villages, without ſparing the moſt 
inconſiderable cottage, and ſubject the country to all 
the horrors of war and devaſtation. He conjuted 


his Serene Highneſs to reflect on theſe particulars, 


and begged he would not lay him under the neceſſity 
of taking ſteps ſo: contrary to his own perſonal cha- 
rater,” as/\well as: to the natural humanity of the 
French nation. To this letter, which was ſeconded 
by the Countde Lynar, the Daniſh Ambaſſador, who 
bad -meditated- the convention, Prince Ferdinand 
 yerurned's very laconick anſwer, intimating, that he 
would give the Duke de Richelieu his anſwer in per- 
on at 
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the bead of his army. At this particular 
| 4 | "or g d $4 . . a juncture, 
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y the original artioles of the'convention; rather than 
drawiupormbiinſelf che hoftilities of an army which 
h& knew 4 be brave, reſolute, and well appointed, 


mud which he ſuw at preſent animared with an cager 
_ defire'of wiping out the diſgrace they had ſuſtained 


by! the — as well as of relieving their 
country from che nen 1 eee ee 


8 XXVI. About the latter th of er the 
Hanoverian army was wholly aſſembled at Stade, 
unter the auſpices of Prince Ferdinand, who re- 
folved, without delay, to drive the French from the 


lektorate, whither they now began their march. 


Pave of the enemy's rear, conſiſting of two thouſand 


inen was, in their march back to Zell, attacked in 


che baitrwick of Ebſtorff, and entire * e by 
General Schuyl and, in few. days after 
ellis action, anοther ha ppened upon the river Aller, 
Between to . — bodies of each army, in 

ch the Hanoverirns, commanded by Generd 
Zaſtrow, remained maſters of the field. Theſe 


Petty advantages ſerved to encourage the Allies, and 


Pur them in poſſeſſion of Lunenberg, Zell, and 

of the Brunſuick dominions, which the enemy 
te obhgeditorabandon. The operations of Prince 
Ferdinand, however, were retarded: by the reſolu- 


tion and obſtinate perſeverance of the French officer 


who commanded the garriſon of Harbourg. When 
the Hanoverian troops made themdelves maſters of 
the tom, be retired imo the caſtle, Which he held 


out NN a conſiderable detachment of the allied 


Army; by whom it was inveſted; at length, however, 
ate fortifications being entirely demoliſhed, he ſur- 
IO Rot: On the ſixth day of De- 
'cember, Prince Ferdinand began his march towards 


Zell, where che French army had. taken poſt, under 


-the command of the Puke _ Rithelicn, "who, at 


; e ä of the Han 
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ure; the French General was diſpoſed: to abide 
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nnen 
vanced 2 abandoned ſeveral magazines, burned 
rm- 


| all the houſes and buildings belonging to the 


ſheep. walks of his Britannick Majeſty, without pay DEE b 


ing the leaſt regard to the repreſentations: made by 
Prince Ferdinand on this ſubzec ; reduced the ſub- 
urbs of Zell to aſhes, after having allowed his men 
to plunder. the houſes, and even ſet fire to the Or- 
phan-hoſpital, in which a great number of helpleſs 

children are ſaid to have periſned. One cannot, 
without horror, reflect upon ſuch brutal acts of in- 
humanity. The French troops, on divers occaſions, 
and in different parts of the Empire, atted tragedies 
of the fame nature, which are not eaſily reconeileable 
to the charactet of a nation famed for ſentiment and 
civility. The Hanoverians having advanced within 


a league of Zell. the two, armies hegan to cannanade 


each other; the French troops, poſted on the right 
of the Aller, burned . and tetired into 
the town, where they were ſo ſtrongly entrenched, 
that Prince Ferdinand could not attempt; the river, 

the paſſes of which were ſtrongly guarded: by the 
enemy. At the ſame time, his troops were expoſed 
to great hardſhips from the ſeverity of the weather ;; 
he therefore retreated to Ultzen and Lunenbourg. 
where his army was put into winter- quarters, and 
cxecuted ſeveral ſmall enterprizes by detachment, 
while the French General fixed his head- quarters in 
the city of Hanover, his cantonments extending as 
far as Zell, in the neighbourhood of which many; 


ſharp ſkirmiſhes were fought from the out-paxtins; 
with various ſucceſs. Their Imperial Majefties were: 
no ſooner appriſed of theſe tranſactions, which they 
conſidered as infractions of the convention, than they 
ſent an intimition to the Baron de Steinberg, mini- 
ſter from the King of Great- Britain as Elector uf 
Hanover, that he ſhould appear no more at court, 
ar conſet with their miniſters; and that his reſiding 
at Vienna, as he might eaſily conceive, could not be 
very agrecahle : in conſequence of which l | 
21 b retired, 


vate ehe the e =" 
The chagrin occaſioned at the 


II. Court wn ends by the Hanoverianarnty's Having 


" rx&courſe to their arms again; was, in ſome meaſure, 
alleviated hy the certain tidings received from Pe- 
repſburgh, that the Czarina had: ſigned her acceſſion 
in ſorm to the treaty between the Behn ol ane, 
Verſailles,” and Stockholm. 1 
XVI. In eloſing our aceoujle! 6f- is years 
bann on the continent, we may obſerve, that 
on: the ſixteench day of November the Queen of Po- 
died at Bertin of an apoplexy, ſuppoſed to be 
occafioned by the ſhock ſhe received on hearing that 
the Erench were totally defeated at Roſbach, She 
was N lady of exemplary virtue TTY! » whoſe con- 
 Ritution had been broke by grief and anxiety con- 
oeived from the diſtreſs of het e ys as well as 
from che miſery to which ſhe!ſaw her people expoſed. 
Wk! reſpect to che European powers that were not 
eng das principals in the war, they ſeemed 
ito Sas every ſtep that might be con- 
K a 1 the moſt ſcrupulous neu- 
trality. The States-General proceeded with great 
circumſpection, in the middle courſe between two 
crful neighbours, equally jealous and formidable; 
andthe King of Spain was gratified for his forbear- 
| ance with a convention ſettled between him and => 
bellige ent powers, implying, that his ſubjects ſhould 
2 their commerce at 22 age he . 
Prox ed the ſhould not tranfport articles o 
ſe 8 deemed contraband by all 
_ nations. {; The operations at ſea, during the courſe 
.of this year, either in Europe or America, were far 
2 8 deciſive or important. The commerce 
ritain ſuſtained conſiderable damage from 
a ee and ſucceſs of French privateers, of 
reat number had been equipped in the 
Martinique and Guadaloupe. The Green- 
(wick Wp ofa; mounted with tty guns, "fig 2 
igate 
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| frigate of twenty, fell into the hands of the ONE > | 


= 


together with a very conſiderable number of tracking Ut. 


velſels. On the other hand, the Engliſh' cruiſers © 
and privateers acquitted themſclves with equal vigi- 
lance and valour. The Duc d' Aquitaine, # large 
hip of fifty guns, was taken in the month of June 
bre two Britiſh ſhips of war, after a ſevere engage- 
ment; and, about the fame time, the Aquilon of 
nearly the fame force, was driven aſhore and de- 
ſtroyed near Breſt by the Antelope, one of the Britzth 
cruiſers.” A French frigate of twenty - ſtx guns, 
called the Emeraude, was taken in the channel, 
aſter a warm engagement, by an Engliſſi ſhip of 
inferior force, under the command of Captain'Git- 
ehriſt, a gallant and alert officer, who, in the ſequel, 
ſignaliſed himſelf on divers occaſions, by very extra- 
ordinary acts of valour. All the ſea-officers ſeemed 
to be animated with a noble emulation to diſtinguiſni 
themſelves in the ſervice of tfieir country, and the 
ſpirit deſcended even to the Captains of privateers, 
Who, inſtead of imitating the former Commanders. 
of that claſs, in avoiding ſhips of force, and center- 
ing théir whole attention in advantageous prizes, 
'nowencomrered the armed ſhips of ths the enemy, and 
foughtrwith-the moſt obſtinate wales in the rl 
of national glorx. n bang 
XXVII. Perhaps hiſtory nt afford Aa more 


remarkable inſtance of de ſperate courage than that 


wich was exerted in December of the preceding 

year, by the officers and crew of an Engliſh prira- 
teer, called the Terrible, under the command of 
Captain William Death, equ with twenty-ſix 
carriage guns, and manned with to hundred ſadlors. 
On the twenty-third day of the month he engaged 


and made prize of a large French ſhip from St. 


Domingo, after an obſtinate battle, in which he loſt 
his on brother and ſixteen ſeamen: then he ſecured 
with forty men bis prize, which contained a valuable 
argon 58 direct his courſe to England» bur = 


"ot 
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d xfew days he had the 1 to fall in with the 
2 Vengeance, a privateer © Maloes, carrying 
7227. Ahirty-ſix large cannon, with a complement of three 
hundred and ſixty men. Their firſt ſtep was to at- 

: tack the prize, which was eaſily retaken; then the 
two ſhips/bore don upon the Terrible, whoſe main- 
maſt was ſhot away by the firſt broadfide. Notwith- 
ſtanding this diſaſter, the Terrible maintained ſuch 
a furious engagement againſt both as can hardly be 

paralleled in the annals of Britain. The French 
TDommander and his ſecond were killed, with two 
| chirds of his company ; but the gallant Captain Death, 

wich the greater part of his officers, bor his 

Whole crew, having met with the ſame fate, his ſhip 

=: pow mmm bg doma „who found no more than 
= Seri Hen le. ſixteen of whom were mu- 
loſs: of leg or arm, and the other ten 
— wounded. The ſhip itſelf was fo ſhat- 
tered, that ĩt could ſcarce be kept above water, and 
the whole exhibited a ſcene of blood, horror, and 
deſolation. The — ter uy wreek on the 
ſurface i and in this condition made ſhift, with great 
difficulty, to to the Terrible p into St. Maloes, 
where ſhe was not-beheld without aſtoniſnment and 
terror. This adventure was no ſooner known in 
England, than a liberal ſubſcription was raiſed for 
ther ſupport of -Death's widow, and that part of the 
erew hich ſurvived the engagement. In this, and 
everyiea-rencounter that happened within the preſent 
year,\the ſuperiority in ſkill and refohition was aſcer- 
| Kar to the Britiſh\mariners; for even when they 

fought againſt great odds, their courage was 

. ans e In the month of No- 
vem aptain Loc hart, a young gentleman, 
| who bad 6 v mee a terror 100 che 
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1 bee 
N r BN at xecution-D och, commanded by 


nant was called Deril, and who _ ohe 
—— | 
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conſiderably to his reputation, by reducing the Me- 
lampe, a French privateer of Bayonne, greatly ſupe- 
rior to his own ſhip in number of men and weight of 
metal. This exploit was ſeconded by another of the 
ſame nature, in his conqueſt of another French ad- 
venturer called the Counteſs of Gramont; and a 
third large privateer of Bayonne was taken by Cap- 


tain Saumarez, Commander of the Antelope. In a 


word, the narrow ſeas were fo well guarded, that in 
a little time ſcarce a French ſhip durſt appear in the 
Engliſh channel, which the Britiſh traders navigated 
without moleſtatia 1 
XXIX. On the firſt day of December, the King 
of Great - Britain opened the ſeſſion of Parliament 
with a ſpeech from the throne, which ſeemed calcu- 
lated to prepare the nation for the expence of main- 
taining a new war on the continent of Europe. His 
Majeſty graciouſly declared, That it would have 
given him a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to acquaint them 
at the opening of the ſeſſion, that his ſucceſs in car- 
rying on the war had been equal to the juſtice of his 
cauſe, and the extent and vigour of the meaſures 
formed for that purpoſe. He expreſſed the firmeſt 
confidence, that the ſpirit and bravery of the nation, 
ſo renowned in all times, which had formerly ſur- 
mounted ſo many difficulties, were not to be abated 
by a few diſappointments, which, he truſted, might 
be retrieved by the bleſſing of God, and the zeal and 
ardour of his Parliament for his Majeſty's honour 
and the advantage of their country. He ſaid it was 
his determined reſolution to apply his utmoſt efforts 
for the ſecurity of his kingdoms, and for the reco- 
very and protection of the poſſeſſions and rights of 
his crown arid ſubjects in America, and elſewhere, 


as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion of his naval force, 


as by all other methods. He fignified, that another 
great object which he had at heart, was the preſer- 
vation of the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of 
3 TE. + - Reon} 
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BooKEurope; and, in that view, to encourage and ad- 
MI." here to his allies. For this cauſe, he aſſured them, 
3 would decline no inconveniencies, and in this 
cauſe, he earneſtly ſolicited their hearty concur- 
rence and vigorous aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that 
the late ſignal ſucceſs in Germany had given 2 
happy turn to affairs, which it was incumbent on 
them to improve; and that, in ſuch a critical con- 
zjuncture, the eyes of all Europe were upon them. 
He particularly recommended to them, that his 
good brother and ally the King of Pruſſia might 
be ſupported in ſuch a manner as his magnani- 
mity and active zeal for the common cauſe ap- 
peared to deſerve. To the commons he expreſſed 
his concern that the large ſupplies they had already 
granted did not produce all the good fruits they 
had reaſon to expect; but he had ſo great a reli- 
ance on their wiſdom, as not to doubt of their 
perſeverance. He only deſired ſuch ſupplies as 
ſhould be neceſſary for the public ſervice, and told 
them they might depend upon it, that the beſt and moſt 
faithful conomy ſhould be uſed. He: took notice 
of that ſpiritof diſorder which had ſhown itſelf among 
the common people in ſome parts of the kingdom; 
he laid injunctions upon them to uſe their endeavours | 
for diſcouraging and ſuppreſſing ſuch abuſes, and 
for maintaining the laws and lawful authority. He 
concluded with obſerving, that nothing would ſo 
e ffectually conduce to the deſenee of Al that was 
dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing their 
enemies to reaſon, as union and harmony among 
themſelves. The time was, when every paragraph 
bol this harangue, which the reader will perceive is 
not remarkable for its elegance and propriety; would 
have been canvaſſed and impugned by the country 
arty in the Houſe of Commons. They would have 
imputed the bad fucceſs of the war to the indiſcretion 
of the miniſtry, in taking prepoſterous meaſures, 


. he unequal tc to the e 
2 They 


ener ... 


They would have enquired in what manner the pro- CHAP.” 
teſtant religion was endangered; and, if it was, how. VIII. 


it could be preſerved” or promoted by adhering to 
allies, who, without provocation, had well nigh. 
ruined the firſt and principal proteſtant country of 
the Empire. They would have' ſtarted doubts with 
reſpe& to the late ſignal ſucceſs in Germany, and 
hinted, that it would only ferve to protract the bur- 
then of a continental war. They would have owned 


that the eyes of all Europe were upon them, and. 


drawn' this conſequence, that.it therefore behoved 
them to act with the more delicacy and caution in 
diſcharge of the ſacred truſt repoſed in them by 
their conſtituents: a truſt which their conſciences 
would not allow to be faithfully diſcharged, ſhould 
they ruſn precipitately into the deſtructive meaſures” 
of a raſn and prodigal miniſtry, ſquander away the 
wealth of the nation, and add to the grie vous incum- 
brances under which it groaned, in ſupport of con- 
nections and alliances that were equally foreign to her 

conſideration, and pernicious to her intereſt. They 
would have inveſtigated that cauſe which was ſo 
warmly recommended for ſupport, and pretended to 
diſcover that it was a cauſe in which Great-Britain 

ouglit to have had no concern, becauſe it produced 
a certainty of loſs without the leaſt proſpect of ad- 
vantage. They would have varied eſſentially in 


their opinions of the neceſſary ſupplies, from the 


* 


ſentiments of thoſe who 


ee the eſtimates, and 
even declared ſome dou 


ts about the -ceconomy to 


be uſed in managing the national expence : finally, 
they would have repreſented the impoſſibility of 


union between the two parties, one of which ſeemed 


bent upon reducing the other to beggary and con- 
tempt. Such was the ſtrain that uſed to flow from 


an oppoſition, ſaid to conſiſt of diſloyalty and diſap- 
pointed ambition. But that malignant ſpirit was 
now: happily extinguiſhed. The voice of the Sove- 
reign was adored as the oracle ofa divinity, and thoſe 
"Wet R happy 
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a German prinee, with ſych a generous hand, that 
poſterity. will be amaged at wn liberality, - 

XXX. Io the ſpeech of his Majeſty the Houſe 
of Lords returned an addrefi, in ſueh terms of com- 
plagency. as had long diſtinguiſhed that illuſtrious aſ- 


ſembly.. The Commons expreſſed their approbation 


and. confidence with equal ardour, and not one ob- 
jection was made to the form or nature of the addreſs, 
though one gentleman, equally independent in his 
mind and fortune, took exceptions to ſome of the 
meaſures; which had been lately purſued. Their 
complaiſance was more ſubſtantially ſpecified in the 


committees of ſupply. were appointed. They granted 


for the {ea ſexvice of the enſuing year ſixty thouſand 
men, including | four teen thouſand eight hundred and 
forty- five marincs, and the ſtanding. army, compre- 


bending four thouſand-invalids, was fixed at fifty- 


three thouſand ſeyen hundred and ſeventy- ſeven 
effective men, commiſſion and non commiſſion offi- 
cers included. For the maintenance of theſe forces, 


_ by ſea and land, the charge of guards and garriſons, 


at home and abroad, the expence of the ordnance, 


and in order to make good the ſum which had been 


iſſuecd by his Majeſty's orders, in purſuance of the 
millions, twWenty-two thouſand, eight hundred and 
ſeven pounds, - ſeven. ſhillings, and three-pence. 


They unanimouſly, granted, as a preſent ſupply in 


the then critieal exigency,, towards enabling his 


Majeſty to maintain and keep together the army 


formed laſt year inchis electoral dominions, and then 


again put in motion, and actually employed againit 


the common enemy, in concert with, the King of 


Fruſſia, the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds: 
for che ordinary of the navy, including half- pay to 


the ſea officers, they allowed. U—F! 
„ «54 ä | ur 
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ſour thouſand, four. hundred . twenty-one pounds, c 


five ſhillings, and eight-pence : towards the building 
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and ſupport of the three hoſpitals for ſeamen, at 


Goſport, Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thouſand 
pounds: for the reduced officers of the land- forces 
and marines, penſions to the widows of officers, yy 
other ſuch military contingencies, forty thouſand 
nine hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings, and eleven pence: towards building, re- build- 
ing, and Fe of his Majeſty's ſhips for the enſuing 
year, the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds ; for 
defraying the charge of two thouſand one hundred 
and twenty. horſe, and nine thouſand nine hundred 
infantry, together with the general and ſtaff officers, 
the officers of the hoſpital and the train of artillery, 
being the troops of the N of Heſſe - Caſſel in 
the pay of Great - Britain, for ſixty days, together 
with the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to treaty, 
| they aſſigned thirty-eight thouſand three hundred 

ſixty pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten-pence 
three farthings. To the Foundling-hoſpital they 
gave forty thouſand pounds, for the maintenance and 
education of deſerted young children, as well as for 
the reception of all ſuch as ſhould be preſented under 
a certain age, to be limited by the governors and 
guardians of that charity. Three hundred thouſand 
pounds were given towards diſcharging the debr of 
the navy, and two hundred-and eighty-four thouſand 


eight hundred and two pounds for making up the 


deficiency. of the. grants for the ſervice of the pre- 
ceding year. The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel was, 
moreover, gratified with the further ſum of two hun- 
dred and three thouſand five hundred and thirty-ſix 
pounds, four ſhillings, and nine-pence farthing, for 
the maintenance of his forces, and the remainder of 
his ſubſidy, They granted fix hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand-pounds for enabling his Majeſty-to-make 
12 his engagements with the King of Pruſſia, pur- 
want to a conyention lately concluded with that po- 
0 Q3 tentate. 
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0 0.x tentate. For defraying the charge of thirey-cigh 
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thouſand men of the troops of Hanover, Wolfen- 
buttel, Saxe-Gotha, and the Count of Buckebourg, 
together with that of general and ſtaff-officers actu- 
ally employed againſt the common enemy, in concert 


with the King of Pruſſia, from the twenty-eighth 
day of November in the laſt, to the twenty- fourth 
df December in the preſent year incluſive, to be iſſued 


in advance every two months, they allotted the ſum 
of four hundred and ſixty- three thouſand eighty-four 
pounds, fix ſhillings, and ten pence; and further. 


more they granted three hundredeighty-ſix thouſand, 
- nine hundred and fifteen pounds, thirteen ſhillings, 


and 'two-pence, to defray the charges of forage, 


current ſeſſion. Twenty-ſix thouſand 
beſtowed on the out-penſioners of Chelfea-hoſpital; 


ee train of artillery, proviſions, wood, 
ſtraw, and all other extraordinary expences, contin- 


gencies, and loſſes whatſoever, incurred, or to be 


incurred, on account of his Majeſty's army, con- 
fiſting of chirty- eight thouſand men, actually em- 
ployed againſt the common enemy, in concert with 
the King of Pruſſia, from November laſt to next 


December incluſive, For the extraordinary expences 
of the land- forces, and other ſervices, incurred in 


the courſe of the laſt year, and not provided for by 


Parliament, they allowed one hundred forty-five 


thouſand, four hundred fifty- four pounds, fifteen 


ſhillings, and one farthing. They provided eight 


hundred thouſand pounds to enable his Majeſty to 

defray the like ſum raiſed in purſuance of an act 

made in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, and charged 

upon the firſt aids and ſupplies to . the 
ſan 


pounds were 


above twenty thouſand for the expence of maintain- 


ing the colonies of Nova- Scotia and Georgia; for 


reimburſing to the province of Maſſachuſet's- Bay, 

and the colony of Connecticut, their expence in 

furniſhing proviſions and ſtores to the troops raiſed 

by them, "_—_— Majeſty's ſervice, in the . 
15 d ; 7 


- , 
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| of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- ſix, CHAP. 
the ſum of forty- one thouſand, one hundred, ſeven- VIII. 


teen pounds, ſeyenteen ſhillings, and fix-pence half- 
penny; to be applied towards the rebuilding of 
e ds coreytg on the works for fortifying 
and ſecuring the harbour of Milford, and repairing 
the pariſh church of St. Margaret, in Weſtminſter, 


they allotted twenty- nine thouſand pounds. The. 


Eaſt-India company were indulged with twenty 


thouſand pounds on account, towards enabling them 


to defray the expence of a military force in their 

ſettlements, to be maintained by them in lieu of the 
battalion of his Majeſty's forces withdrawn from 
thoſe ſettlements : the ſum of ten thouſand pounds 
was given, as uſual, for maintaining and ſupporting 

the Britiſh forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa; 
and eleven thouſand four hundred and fifty were 

ranted as an augmentation to the ſalaries of the 
udges in the ſuperior courts of judicature. They 
likewiſe provided one hundred thouſand pounds for 
_ defraying the charge of pay and clothing to the mi- 
litia, and advanced eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
to enable his Majeſty to defray any extraordinary 
expences of the war, incurred or to be incurred, for 
the ſervice of the current year; and to take all ſuch 
meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or de- 
feat any enterpriſes or deſigns of his enemies, as the 
exigency of his affairs might require. The whole 
ſupplies of this ſeſſion amounted to the enormous 
ſum often millions, four hundred eighty- ſix thouſand, 
four hundred fifty-ſeven pounds, and one penny. 
Nothing could fo, plainly demonſtrate the implicit 
confidence which the Parliament, at this juncture, 


repoſed in the Sovereign and the miniſtry, as their 


conduct in granting ſuch liberal ſupplies, great part 
of which were beſtowed in favour of our German 
allies, whonr the Britiſh nation thus generouſly paid 
for fighting their own battles. Beſides the ſum of one 
million, eight hundred ſixty-one thouſand, eight 

mY | Q4 hundred 
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B 0 0K, hundred ninety-ſeven pounds, four ſhillings and 
AI. eight pence, expreſsly aſſigned for the ſupport of 
— 2758. theſe continental connections, a ſum conſiderably 
exceeding the whole of the revenue raiſed in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and what part of the 
ſum granted to the King for extraordinary expences 
might be applied to the ſame uſe, the article might 
not improperly be ſwelled with the vaſt expence 
incurred by expeditions to the coaſt of France; 
the chief, if not ſole, deſign of which ſeemed to 
be a diverſion in favour 7 the nation's allies in 
Germany, by preventing France from ſending ſuch 
numerous armies into that country as it could 
have ſpared, had not its ſea-coaſts required a con- 
ſiderable body of forces for its defence againſt the 
attempts of the Engliſh. Indeed the partiſans of 
the miniſtry were at great pains to ſuggeſt and in- 
culcate a belief, that the war in Germany was 
chiefly ſupported as a neceſſary diverſion in favour 
of Great · Britain and her plantations, which would 
have been expoſed to inſult and invaſion, had 
not the enemy's forces been otherwiſe employed. 
But the abſurdity of this notion will at once appear 
to thoſe who conſider, that by chis time Great. 
Britain was ſole miſtreſs of the ſea; that the navy 
of France was almoſt ruined, and her commerce 
on the ocean quite extinguiſhed ; that ſhe could 
not, with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs, hazard 
any expedition of conſequence againſt Great- 
Britain, or any part of her dominions, while the 
ocean was covered with ſuch powerful navies be- 
longing to that nation; and that if one third part 
of the money, annually ingulfed in the German 
vortex, had been employed in augmenting the na- 
yal forces of England, and thoſe forces properly 
exerted, not a ſingle cruiſer would have been able 
to ſtir from the harbours of France; all her colo- 
nies in the Weft-Indies would have fallen an 
ealy prey to the arms of Great-Bricainz and, thus 
e 2 cu 
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eut off from the reſources of commerce, ſhe- mult o vill 


e victor ſhould have thought proper to preſcribe. 7 


have been content to embrace ſuch terms of peace as 
$ XXX], The funds eſtabliſhed by the committee 
of ways and means, in order to realiſe thoſe articles 
of ſupply, conſiſted of the malt- tax, the land- tax, at 
four ſhillings in the pound, ſums remaining in the 
Exchequer, produced from the ſinking fund, four 
millions, five hundred thouſand pounds, to be raifed 
by annuities, at three pounds ten ſhillings per cent. 
er ann. and five hundred thouſand pounds, by a 


otzery, attended with annuities redeemable by Par- 


liament, after the rate of three pounds per cent. 
Yer ann. theſe ſeveral annunties t& be transferrable at 
the Bank of England, and charged upon a fund to 
be eſtabliſhed in this ſeſſion of Parliament for pay- 
ment thereof, and for which the ſinking fund ſhould 
be a collateral ſecurity*—one million, fix hundred 
it was enated, that every perſon ſodſcelding 
fr 


| for five hundred 
nds ſhould be entitled to four hundred and fifty in annuities, and 


fty pounds in lottery tickets, and 2 for à greater or 


fler ſum ; that the lottery ſhould conſiſt of tickets of the value of 
ten pounds eagh, in a proportion not exceeding eight blanks to a 
ize ; the blanks to be of the value of fix pounds each; the blanks 
nd prizes to bear an intereſt afrer the rate of three pounds per cent. 
mY hundred and fifty-nine ; and that the ſum of four millions, five 
undred thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by annuities, ſhould bear an 
intereſt after the rate of three pounds ten ſhillings per cent. from 
| fifth day of July, in the preſent year; which annuities ſhould 
nd reduced to three pounds per cent. after the expiration of twenty- 
four years, and afterwards be redeemable in the whole, or in 8 
ſums not leſs than ſive hundred thouſand pounds, at one time, fix 
nths' notice having been firſt given of ſuch payments re ſpectively; 
that any ſubſcriber: might, on or before the twenty-ninth day of 
April, make a depoſit of ten pounds per cent. on tuch ſum as he 
ſhould choole to ſubſcribe towards raiſing theſe five millions, with 
the caſhierg of the Bank, as a ſecurity for his future payments on the 
days appointed for that purpoſe ;.that the ſeveral ſums ſo received by 
the caſhiers ſhonld be paid into the receipt of the Exchequer, to be 
applied from time to time to ſuch ſervices as. ſhould then have been 
voted by the Houſe of Commons in this ſeſſion of Parliament, and 
tot otherwiſe that any ſubſcriber, paying the whole or any part o 
his ſubſcription previous to the days appointed for the reſpective pay» 
ments, ſhould be allowed a diſcount, at the rate of three per cents 


W 


from the days of. ſuch reſprqtire payments to the reſpective times _ 


$72 


and 


tu commence from the firſt day of January, in the year one thouſand | 
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B oo Rand ſix thouſand and feventy-ſix pounds, five ſhil- 
Rey . Ungs, one penny, one farthing, iſſued and applied 
2358. Out of ſuch monies as ſhould or might ariſe from 
* the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, and other revenues compo- 
ſing the ſinking fund —a tax of one ſhilling in the 
erg to be + annually paid from all ſalaries, 
: fees, and perquiſites of offices, and employments 
| in Great-Britain, and from all penſions and other 
- gratuities payable out of any revenues belonging 
to his Majeſty in +Great-Britain, exceeding the 
yearly- value of one hundred pounds—an impo- 
fition- of one ſhilling annually upon every dwell- 
ing houſe inhabited within the kingdom of Great- 
Britain over and above all other duties already 
. chargeable upon them, to commence from the fifth 
day of April—an additional tax of ſixpence yearly 
for every window or light in every dwelling houſe 
inhabited in Britain which ſhall contain fifteen win- 
dows or upwards ; a continuation of certain acts 
near expiring, with reſpect to the duties payable on 
foreign ſail- cloth imported into Great-Britain, the 
exportation of Britiſh gunpowder, the ſecuring and 
encouraging the trade of his Majeſty's ſugar colo- 
nies, in America, and the empowering the importers 
and proprietors of ſpirits from the Britiſh ſugar plan- 
tations to land them before payment of the duties of 
ee xciſe, and to lodge them in - warehouſes. at their 
own expence — an annual tax of forry ſhillings. for a 
licence to be taken out by every perſon trading in, 
ſelling, or vending; gold or ſilver plate, in lieu of the 
duty of ſixpence per ounce on all ſilver plate, made 

or wrought, or which-ought to be touched, affayed, 
or marked in this kingdom, which duty now ceaſed 
and determined—a ceſſation cf all drawbacks, pay- 
able on the exportation of ſilver plate—a law prohi- 
_ biting all perſons from ſelling, by retail, any ſweet or 
made wine, without having firſt procured a licence 
| which ſuch pay ments were directed to be SY Fo and that all perſons 


ho ſhuuld make their full payments on the ſaid lottery, ſhould receive 
® their tickets as Toon as they could be conveniently made out. R 
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for that purpoſe—and a loan by Exchequer bill for c H a p. 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, to be charged on VIII. 
rhe firſt aids to be granted in the next ſeſſion of 


Parliament. Theſe proviſions amounted to the ſum 
of eleven millions, ſeventy-nine thouſand, "ſeven 
hundred and twenty-two pounds, fix ſhillings, and 
ten pence, exceeding the grants in the ſum of five 
hundred ninety-three thouſand, two hundred and 
ſixty- five pounds, fix ſhillings and nine-pence, ſo 
that the nation had reaſon to hope that this ſurplus 
of above half a million would prevent any demand 
for deficiencies in the next ſeſſion. By theſe copious 


grants of a Houſe of Commons, whoſe complaiſance 


knew no baunds, the national debt was, at this 
juncture, ſwelled to the aſtoniſhing ſum of eighty- 
ſeven millions, three hundred and ſixty- ſeven thou- 
ſand, two hundred and ten pounds nineteen ſhil- 
lings, and ten- pence farthing; a load that would 


haye cruſhed the national credit of any other ſtate in 


Chriſtendom. „„ tae NC. 
S XXXIL. The liberality of the Parliament was 
like the rock in the wilderneſs, which flowed with 
the welcome ſtream when touched by the rod of 
Moſes. The preſent ſupply which the Commons 
granted for the ſubſiſtence of the Hanoverian army 
was, 1n purſuance of a meſſage from his Majeſty, 
communicated to the Houſe by Mr. Secretary Pitt, 
_ ſignifying, That the King had ordered his electoral 
army to be put again in motion, that it might act 
with vigour againſt the common enemy, in concert 
with his good brother and ally, the King of Pruſſia; 
that the exhauſted and ruined ſtate of the electorate 
_ having rendered it incapable of maintaining that 
army, until the further neceſſary charge thereof, as 
well as the more particular meaſures then concerting 
for the effectual ſupport of his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
could be laid before the Houſe, the King, relying 
on the conftant zeal of his faithful Commons for the 
Tupport of the Proteſtant religion, and of the 

FIN | liberties 
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30 o K liberties of Europe againſt the dangerous deſigns of 
Ht France and her confederates, found himſelf, in the 
2338- mean time, under the abſolute neceſſity of recom- 
mending to the Houſe the ſpeedy conſideration of 
fuch a preſent ſupply as might enable his Majeſty, in 
this critical conjuncture, to ſubſiſt and keep together 
the faid army. This addreſs was no ſooner recited 
by the Speaker, than it was unanimouſly referred 
to the Committee of Supply, who gratified his Ma- 
jeſty's with with an immediate re ſolution; and, con- 
fidering their generous diſpoſition, doubtleſs the 
fame compliance would have appeared, even though 
no mention had been made of the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, which, to men of ordinary penetration, ap- 
peared to have no natural concern in the preſent diſ- 
pute between the belligerent powers, although for- 
mer miniſters had often violently introduced it into 
meſſages and ſpeeches from the throne, in order to 
_ dazzle the eyes of the populace, even while they in- 
fulted the underſtanding of thoſe who were capable 
of exerciſing their own reaſon. This pretext was 
worn fo threadbare, that among the ſenſible part of 
mankind, it could no longer be uſed without incur- 
ring contempt and ridicule, In order to perſuade 
mankind that the Proteſtant reg: was in danger, 
it would have been neceſſary to ſpecify the deſigns 
that were formed againft it, as well as the nature of 
the confpiracy, and to deſcend to particulars, pro- 
perly authenticated. In that caſe, great part of 
Europe would have been juſtly alarmed, The 
States-General of the United Provinces, who have 
made ſuch glorious and indefatigable efforts in ſup- 
port of the Proteſtant religion, would ſurely have 
tent an helping hand towards its preſervation. The 
Danes would not have ſtood tamely neutral, and 
teen the religion they profeſs expoſed to the rage of 
fuch a powerful confederacy. . F is not to be 1ma- 
gined that the Swedes, who have ſo zealouſly main- 
rained the purity of the Proteſtant faith, would now 
| ? f 
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join an aſſociation whoſe aim was the ruin of that oA r. 


religion. | U | 
rians,: ho profeſs the ſame faith, and other Pro- 
teſtant States of the Empire, would enter fo heartily 


into the intereſts of thoſe who were bent upon its 
deſtruction; or that the Ruſſians would contribute 
to the aggrandiſement of the catholick faith and diſ- 


cipline, ſo te to that of the Greek church, 
which they eſpouſe. As, therefore, no particular 
of ſuch a deſign was explained, no act of oppreſſion 
towards any Proteſtant State or ſociety pointed out, 
except thoſe that were exereiſed by the Proteſtants 
themſelves; and as the Court of Vienna repeatedly 
diſavowed any ſuch deſign, in the moſt ſolemn man- 


ner, the unprejudiced part of mankind will be apt 


to conclude that the cry of religion was uſed, as in 
former times, to arouſe, alarm, and inflame; nor 
did the artifice prove altogether unſucceſsful. 'Not- 
withſtanding the general lukewarmth of the age in 
matters of religion, it produced conſiderable effe& 
among the fanatick ſectaries that ſwarm through 
the kingdom of England. The leaders of thoſe 
blind enthuſiaſts, either actuated by the ſpirit of 
deluſion, or deſirous of recommending themſelves 
to the protection of the higher powers, immediately 


ſeized the hint, expatiating vehemently on the dan- 


ger that impended over God's people; and exert- 
ting all their faculties to impreſs the belief of a reli- 
gious war, which never fails to exaſperate and impel 
the minds of men to ſuch deeds * and re- 
venge as muſt diſcredit all religion, and even diſ- 
grace humanity.. The ſignal truſt and confidence 
which the Parliament of England repoſed in the 
King, at this juncture, was in nothing more con- 
ſpicuous than in leaving :o the rene unlimited 
pplication of the ſum granted for augmenting the 
ſalaries of the judges. In the reign of King Wil- 
liam, when the Act of ſettlement was paſſed, the 
Parliament jealous of the influence which the Crown 
n | might 


It is not credible that even the Hunga- III. 
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5 © OX might a 282 over the Judges, provided, by an 


uſe of that act, that the commiſſions of 


the yrs ſhould ſubſiſt quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint, 
and chat their ſalaries hold be eſtabliſhed :- but 
now: we find a ſum of money granted for the aug- 


mentation of their ſalaries, and the Crown. veſted 


2 a "ny — power to proportion and apply 
entation: a ſtretch of complaiſance, which, 
e ſoever it may appear during the reign of a 
—— er e for integrity and moderation, will 
perhaps one day be conſidered nt dangerous 


ernten to the prerogative. 


S XXXIII. So fully perſuaded were the miniſtry, 
that the Commons would chearfully enable them to. 
pay what ſubſidies they might promiſe to their Ger- 
mam allies, that on the eleventh of April they con- 
cluded a new treaty of convention with his Pruſſian 


Majeſty, which, that it might have the firmer con- 


ſiſtence, and the greater authority, was, on the part 
of Great - Britain, tranſacted and ſigned by almoſt 


all the privy counſellors who had any ſhare in the 


adminiſtration . This treaty, which was ſigned at 
Weſtminſter, imported, That the contracting 
powers having mutually reſolyed to continue their 
efforts for their reciprocal defence and ſecurity, for 
the recovery of their poſſeſſions, the protection of 
their allies, and the ſupport. of the liberties of the 
Germanick body, his Britannick Majeſty had, from 
theſe conſiderations, determined to grant to his 


Pruſſian Majeſty an immediate ſuccour in money, 


as being the moſt ready and the moſt efficacious; 
and their Majeſties having judged it proper that 


* Theſe ware: Sir Robert Henly, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; 
John; Earl of Granville, Preſident of the Council; Thomas Holles, 
Duke of Newcaſtle, Fiſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury 3 Robert, 
Earl of Holderneſſe, one of the principal Secretaries of State ; Philip, 
Earl of Hardwicke; and William Pitt, Eſq» another of the principal * 
Secietaries of State. Ia the name and on the part of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, the Sieurs Dado Hen y, Baton of Knyphauſen, his Priv 
Counſchor of Embally, and Miniſter Plenipotentiary at the Court of. | 
LENT and Louis Micheh vis n and Charge d Affaires. 

thereupon 


„ „ 
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thereupon a convention ſhould be made, for 'de-@H AP. 
claring and fixing their intentions upon this head, VIII. 
they had nominated and authoriſed their reſpective 3 
miniſters, who, after having communicated their 
full powers to one another, agreed to the following 
ſtipulations :—The King of Great-Britain engaged 
to pay in the city of London, to ſuch perſons as 
ſhould be authoriſed to feceive it by his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, the ſum of four millions of German crowns, 
amounting to ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
pounds ſterling; to be paid at once, and in one 
whole ſum, immediately after the exchange of rati- 
fication, upon being demanded by his Pruffian 
Majeſty. This Prince, on his part, obliged himſelf 
to apply that ſum to the maintaining and augmenta 

ing his forces, which- ſhould act in the beſt manner 
for the good of the common cauſe, and for : the 
purpoſe of reciprocal defence and mutual ſecurity; 
propoſed by their ſaid Majeſties. Moreover, the 
high contracting parties engaged not to contlude 
any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor anx 
other ſort of convention or agreement, with the 
powers engaged in the preſent war, but in concert 
and by mutual agreement, wherein both ſhould be 
nominally comprehended. Finally, it was ſtipulated 
that this convention ſhould be ratified; and the rati- 

— fications exchanged on both ſides, within the term 
of ſix weeks, to be computed from the day of ſign- 
ing this preſent convention, or fooner, if poſſible.“ 
-& XXXIV. All the reſolutions to which the com- 
mittee of ways and means agreed were executed 
by bills or clauſes in bills, which afterwards received 
the Royal ſanction. The militia ſtill continued to be 
an object of parliamentary care and attention: but 
the inſtitution was not yet heartily embraced, be- 
cauſe ſeemingly diſcountenanced by the remnant of 
the old miniſtry, which ſtill maintained a capital 
place in the late coalition, and indeed almoſt wholly 
engroſſed the diflribution of penſions and Pages 
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B 0 0 x The Commons having preſented an addreſs to his 

11. Majeſty, with reſpe& to the harbour of Milford. 
baren, a book of plans and eſtimates for fortifying 
*75& that harbour was laid before the Houſe, and a com- 
mittee appointed to examine the particulars. They 
Leere of opinion that the mouth of the harbour way 

too wide to admit of any fortification, or effectual 
deſenee; but that the paſſage called Nailand- point, 
Tying higher than Hubberſtone-road, might be for- 
tied, fo as to afford ſafe riding and protecton to 

the trade and navy of Great- Britain: that, if it 

Mhavkl be ee hereafter to eſtabliſh a 
yard and dack for building and equipping fleets at 
Mitford, ne place could, from the fituation, nature, 
i and a general concurrence of all neceſſary loca] 
circumſtances, be more fitted ſor ſuch a deſign; 

that if a proper uſe were made of this valuable 
trough . eee the diſtreſs ful de- 
lays too oſten embarraſſing and diſappointing the 
nation in her naval operations, might be, in a great 

meaſure happily removed, to the infinite relief and 

_ © enlargement of the kingdom in the means of im- 

proving its-nagal force; the neceſſary progreſs and 

tree exccution of which was now ſo unhappily and 

| frequently reſtrained and fruſtrated, by the want of 
a2 harbour like that of Milford-haven, framed by 
6 nature with ſuch local advantages. This report 
appeared to be ſo well ſupported by evidence, that a 
bill was framed, and paſſed into an act, for grant- 
ing ten thouſand pounds towards carrying on the 
works for fortifying and ſecuring the harbour of 
Milford in the county of Pembroke. Other laws 
of national conſequence were enacted, in the courſe 

_ of this ſeſſion, with little or no oppoſition. On 
the ay: firſt day of their fitting, the Commons 
received a petition from the mayor, magiſtrates, 
rchants and inhabitants of Liverpool, complain- 
of the high price of wheat, and other grain; 
ing their apprehonſion. that ic would conti- 


nut 
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me te unleſs the time for the importation of HDE v. 
foreign corn, duty free "ſhould: be prolonged,” or. VIII. 
me Ste att meaſtre taken by Parliament; 
to prevent dealers from engroſſing corn; ſubmitting 
to the wiſdom of the Hodie 'a wt prohibition of 
diſtilling. and exporting grain white the high —_ 
ſhould"continue ; praying they would take the pre- 
miſes into conſideration; and gram * * ſeaſonable 
relief to the petitioners; by a continuance of a free 
importation; and taking ſuch other effectual means 
to reduce the growing price of corn as to them 
ſhould ſeem neceſſary and expedient.” This being 
an urgent caſe, that equally intereſted the humanity 
of the legiſlature and the manufactures of the king- 
dom; it was deliberated upon, and diſeuſſed with 
remarkable diſpatch. In a few days a bill was pre- 
d, paſſed through both Houſes, and enacted 
into a law, continuing till the twenty fourth day of 
December, in the preſent Four, the three: acts 
laſt ſeſſion; for prohibiting: theexportation of corn; 
for prohibiting the” diftillation" of ſpirits; and for 
allowing the importation' of corn, duty free. A 
ſecond Jaw was eſtabliſhed, regulating the price and 
aſſize of bread, 40 ſubjecting to fevers! pehalries 
thoſe Who ſhould be concerned in its adulteration. 
In conſequence of certain reſolutions taken in a 
committee of the whole Hovſe; a bill was picſented 
for prohibiting the payment ef the bounty upon the 
exportation" corn, unleſs ſold at a lower price than 
is allowed in an act paſſed in che firſt year of the reign 
of William and Mary! but this bill, after having 
been read a ſecond time, and cemmitted, as neg⸗ 
leted, and proved abortive: 

S XXXV. Ty conſequence of a motion reads by 
Mr. Grenville, a humane bill was prepared and 
brought in for the encouragement f ſeamen em- 
ployed in the royal navy, eſtabliſhing a regular 
method for rhe punctual, frequent, and certain pay- 


ment of their wages; — them more eaſily 
"VOL. IV. | R and 
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po ok and readily. to remit money for the ſupport of their 
III. wives and families, and preventing the frauds and 
758. abuſes attending ſuch payments. This bill, having 
piäaaſſed the Lower houſe, engaged in a very parti- 
cular manner the attention of the Lords, who, by 
divers meſſages. to the Houſe af Commons, deſired 
the attendance of ſeveral members. Theſe meſſages 
; being taken into conſideration, ſeveral precedents 
were recited: a debate aroſe about their formality, 
and the Houfe unanimouſly reſolved that a meſſage 
ſhould be ſent to the Lords, acquainting them that 
the Houſe cf Commons, not being ſufficiently in- 
rmed by their meſſages upon what grounds, or 
r what purpoſes, their Lordſhips deſired: the Houſe 
would give leave to ſuch of their members as were 
named in the ſaid meſſages to attend the Houſe of 
Lords, in order to be examined upon che ſecond 
reading of the bill, the Commons hoped their Lord- 
ſhips Would make them: acquainted with their in- 
tention. The Lords, in anſwer to this intimation, 
gave the Commons. to underſtand, that chey deſired 
the attendance of the members mentioned in their 
meſſages, that they might he examined. as witneſſes 
upon the ſecond reading of the bill. This explana- 
tion beigg deemed ſatistactory, the members attended 
the Houſe, of Lords, Where they were carefull7 
and. fully examined, ns perſons convepſant in ſea- 
affair, couching che inconvVeniencies which had for- 
merly attended the ſeatſexxice, as well as the reme- 
dies ing propoſed: and the bill haying paſſed 
through their Hpuſe, though not without warm 
oppolitipn, was enacted into law by his Majeſty's 
aſſent. The militia-act, as. it paſſed in the;laft ſeſ- 


being found upon trial defective, Mr. Townſ- 
hend moved for leave to bring in a new bill, to ex- 
plain, amend, and enforce, it; this was accordingly 
allowed, prepared, and paſſed into a lav; though 
it did not ſeem altogether free from material objec- 
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The power veſted by law in the Crown over the HA p; 
militia, is even more independent than that which it VIII. 


exerciſes over the ſtanding army: for this laſt expires 
at the end of the year, if not continued by a ne- 
act of Parliament; whereas the militia is ſubjecked 
to the power of the Crown for the term of five years, 
during which it may be called out into actual ſervice 

without conſent of Parliament, and conſequently 

employed for ſiniſter purpoſes. A commiſſion- 

officer in the militia may be detained, as ſubject to 

the articles of war, until the Crown ſhall allow the 
militia to return to their reſpective pariſhes ; and 
thus engaged, he is liable to death as a mutineer, - 
or deſerter, ſhould he refuſe to appear in arms, and 
fight in ſupport of the worſt meaſures of the worſt 
miniſter. Several merchants and manufacturers of 
ſilk, offered a petition, repreſenting, that in con- 
ſequence of the act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, allowing 
the importation of fine organzine Italian thrown ſilk 
till the firſt day of December, in the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and fifty-ſeven, they had given 
orders to their correſpondents abroad to. ſend large 
quantities of ſuch ſilk through Germany to Ham- 
burgh and Holland, which, in the common courſe 
of things, might probably have arrived in London 
before the act expired, if their carriage had not been 
protracted by the great rains and inundations in 
Italy and Germany, in the months of Auguſt and 
September laſt, which rendered the roads for many 
weeks impaſſable : that from unlucky accidents on 
ſhore, and ſtorms and contrary winds after the ſilk 
was ſhipped, it could not poſſibly arrive within the 
time limited by the act; and unleſs it, ſhould be 
admitted to an entry, they, the petitioners, - would 

be great ſufferers, the manufacturers greatly preju- 
diced, and the good end and purpoſe of the act in 
a great meaſure fruſtrated: they therefore prayed 
leave to bring in a bill for allowing the introduc- 
tion of all ſuch fine Italian organzined ſilk as ſhould 
os R 2 appear 
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; tinuing ſome acts for a certain time, and rendering 
| others perpetual“. ie 1 56% % b 0 


Among thoſe rendered perpetual, we find an act of the 13th and 
24th. of Charles. II. for preventing theft and rapine. An act of the 
gth of George T. for puniſhing perſons going armed in diſguiſe. A 
clauſe in the act of the: ſixth of -Geerge II. to prevent the breaking 
don the bank of any river; and another clauſe in the ſaid act, to 
4 the treacherous cutting of hop-binds. Several clauſes in an 
of the roth of George II. for puniſhing perſons ſetting on fire 
any mine, &c. The en, part of the act of the zoth of 
George II. for taking away the hereditary juriſdictions of Scotland, 
relating to the power of appealing to circuit courts. Thoſe con- 
tinued were, I. An act of the kath of George II. for granting liberty 
to carry ſugars, &c. until he twenty-ninth September, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixiy-four, and to the end of che 
next ſeſſion of Parliament. II. An set of the 5h of George II. to 
prevent frauds ae for the ſame period. III. An act 
of the 8th of George II. for encouraging the importation. of naval 
v flores, &c. for the ſame period. IV. An act of the rgth of George II. 
for preventing frauds in the admeaſurement of coals, &c. until 
June 24, 1759; and to this was added, a perpetual clauſe for 
preventing the Healing or deſtrcying of madder roots, V. An act of 
[the gin of George I. for encouraging the manufacture of Britiſh 
Sil- cloth until che twenty - ninth of September, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and Nety-four. VI. An act of the 4th of George II. grant- 
ing an aljowance upon Britiſh-made gunpowder, for the ſame pe- 
riod. VII. Au act of the 4th of George II. for encouraging the 
trade of the ſugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth of September, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty-one. And, VIII. ſo much 
of the a& of the 1 gtk and 16th of George II. to empower the im- 
porters of rum, '&cSas relates to landing it. before the payment of 
duties, until the 29th of September, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fix t y- four. ä l eren 2 . (3: 4; | 
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" $ XXXVI. The Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and CHAP. 
Commons of the city of London, in common coun- III. 
cil aſſembled, having draun up a petition to the 757. 
Houſe of Commons, alledging that the toll upon 
loaded veſſels or other craft, paſſing through the 
arches of London- bridge, granted by a former act, 
paſſed in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty, for improving, widening, and enlarging the 
paſſage both under and over the ſaid bridge, was 
altogether precarious, and inſufficient to defray the 
-expence, including that of a temporary wooden 

bridge already erected; and praying that a bill might 
be prepared, for explaining and rendering that act 
effectual; a committee was appointed to examine 
the contents, and a bill brought in according to their 
requeſt. This, however, was oppoſed by a petition 

from ſeveral perſons, - owners. of barges, and other 
craft navigating the river Thames, who affirmed, 

that if the bill ſhould paſs into a law as it then ſtood, 
it would be extremely injurious to the petitioners in 
particular, and to the publick in general. Theſe 

were heard by their council before the committee, 
but no report was yet given, when the temporary 

bridge was reduced to aſhes. Then the Mayor, 

Aldermen, and Commons of London, preſented | 

another petition, alledging, that, in purſuance of the 
powers veſted in them by act of Parliament, they 
had already demoliſned a good number of the houſes 
on London: bridge, and directed the reſt that were 
ſtanding to be taken down with all convenient expe- 
dition, that two of the arches might be laid into one 

for the improvement of the navigation; that they 
had, at a very great expence, erected a temporary 
wooden bridge, to preſerve a publick paſſage to and 
from the city, until the great arch could be finiſned, 
which temporary bridge being conſumed by fire, 
they mut rebuild it with the greateſt expedition, 
at a fucther conſiderable expence; that the ſum 
neceſſary for carrying on and completing this great 

N R 3 and 
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* oo k and uſeful. work, including the rebuilding of the 
III. ſaid: temporary bridge, was eſtimated at fourſcore 
. thouſand pounds: and as the improving, widening, 
and enlarging London- bridge, was calculated for 
the general good of the publick, for the advance- 
ment of trade and commerce, and for making the 
navigation upon the river Thames more ſafe and 
ſecure; they, therefore, prayed the Houſe to take 
the premiſes into conſideration. ' This petition be- 
ing recommended by his Majeſty to the conſidera- 
tion of the 3 was referred to the Committee 
of Supply, and produced the reſolution of granting 
fifteen thouſand pounds towards the rebuilding of 
London- bridge. A bill was prepared, under the 
title of an act to improve, widen, and enlarge the 
paſſage over and through London- bridge, - val 
the payment of the toll impoſed upon loaded veſſels, 
which had been found extremely burthenſome to 
trade; but this incumbrance was prevented by 
another petition of ſeveral merchants, tradeſmen, 
and other inhabitants of the borough of Southwark, 
= taking notice of the-fifteen thouſand pounds granted 
towards the repair of London-bridge, and, as they 
were informed, intended to make the ſaid bridge 
free for all hi Ma jeſty's: ſubjects: they ſaid they 
hoped to partake 1 this publick bounty; but after- 
| wards hearing that the bill then depending was con- 
| fined to the tolls formerly granted for repairing the 
| ſaid bridge, they repreſented the hardſhips which 
they and all traders would continue to labour under; 
they alledged, that the ſurveyors and workmen, then 
employed upon this work, had diſcovered the true 
principles on which the bridge was. built ; that the 
foundation of the piers conſiſted of hard durable 
ſtone, well cemented together, and now as ſtrong 
and firm as when firſt built; that when the bridge 
ſhould be finiſhed, great ſavings would be made in 
keeping it in repair, from the ſums formerly ex- 


e on a miſtaken * that the foundation 
| Was | 
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was of wood: that there were very conſiderable eſtates e H A 
appointed ſolely for the repairs of the bridge, which . 
they apprehended, would be ſufficient to maintain it 2748. 


without any toll: or if they ſhould not be tfought 
adequate to that purpoſe, they hoped the deficienc 
would not be made up by a toll upon trade an 
commerce, but rather by an impoſition on coaches; 
chariots, chaiſes, and ſaddle-horſes. This remon- 
{trance made no impreſſion on the Houſe. The Bill 
being, on a motion of Sir John Philips, read a third 
time, paſſed through both Houſes, and obtained the 
„ c V 
"FXXXVU. The intereſt of the manufactures 
Vas alſo conſulted in an act encouraging the growth 
of madder, a plant eſſentially neceſſary in dying and 
rinting callicoes, which may be raiſed in England 
without the leaſt inconvenience. It was judged, 
upon enquiry, that the moſt effectual means to en- 
courage the growth of this commodity would be to 
aſcertain the tythe of it; and a bill was brought in 
for that purpoſe. The rate of the tythe was eſta- 
bliſhed at five ſhillings an acre ; and it was enacted, 
that this law ſhould continue in force for fourteen 
years, and to the end of the next ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment; but wherefore this encouragement was made 
temporary it is not eaſy to determine. The laws 
relating to the poor, though equally numerous and 
oppreſve'tothe ſubject, having been found defective, 
a new clauſe,” relating to the ſettlement of fervants 
and apprentices, was now added to an act paſſed in 
the ' twentieth year of the preſent reign, intituled, 
« An act for the better adjuſting and more eaſily 
recovering of the Wages of certain ſervants, and of 
certain apprentices.” No country in the univerſe 
can produce ſo many laws made in behalf of the 
Poor as thoſeè that are daily accumulating in England; 
in no other country is there ſo much money raiſed 


for their ſupport, by private charity, as well as 
publick taxation; yet this, as much as any country 
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ſwarms. with vagrant. beggars, and teems with ob. 


jets of miſery and diſtreſs; a ſure ſign either of miſ. 


# 


The ſcenes of corruption, perjury, riot, and intem- 
Ln which every election for a member of Par- 
iament had lately produced, were now grown fo 


infamouſly open and intolerable, and the right of 


voting was rendered ſo obſcure and perplexed by 
the pretenſions and proceedings of all the candidates 
for Oxfordſhire in the laſt election, that the funda- 
mentals of the conſtitution ſeemed to ſhake, and 
the very eſſence of Parliaments to be in danger. 


Actuated by theſe apprehenſions, Sir John Philips, 


a gentleman of Wales, who had long diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf in the oppoſition by his courage and inde- 
pendent ſpirit, moved for leave to bring in a bill that 


hould obviate any doubts. which might ariſe con- 
cerning the electors of knights of the ſhire to ſerve 
in Parliament for England, and further regulate the 
proceedings of ſuch elections. He was accordingly 
permitted to bring in ſuch a bill, in conjunction 
Lich Mr. Townſhend, Mr. Cornwall, and Lords 
North and, Carysfort; and in the uſual courſe, the 
bill being. prepared, was enacted into a law, under 
the title of, « An Act for further explaining the laws 


touching the electors of knights of the. ſhire to 


ſerve in Parliament for that part of Great- Britain 
called, England. The preamble ſpecified, That 
though, by an act paſſed in the eighteenth year of 
the;preſerſt reign, it was. provided, that no perſon 
mike vote at the election of a knight or knights 


of a. ſhire, Within England and Wales, without 
having. a freehold eſtate, in the county for which he 


votes, of the clear yearly value of forty ſhillings, 


_ over and above all rents and charges, payable out 


of or in reſpect to the ſame; nevertheleſs, certain 


perſons, who hold their eſtates by copy of court- roll, 
Pretend to a right of voting, and have, at certain 


times, 


# 
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who holds his eſtate by copy of court- roll ſhould 


be intitled thereby to vote at the election of any 


knight or knights of a ſhire within England or 
Wales; but every ſuch vote ſhould be void, and 
the perſon ſo voting ſhould forfeit fifty pounds to 
any candidate for whom ſuch vote ſhould not have 
been given, and who ſhould firſt ſue for the ſame, 
to be recovered with full coſts, by action of debt, 
in any court of judicature“. So far the act, thus 
procured, may be attended with ſalutary conſe- 
quences: but, in all probability, the intention ef 
its firſt movers and patrons was not fully anſwered ; 


inaſmuch as no., proviſion was made for putting a 


ſtop to that ſpirit of licence, drunkenneſs, and de- 
bauchery, which prevails at almoſt every election, 
and has a very pernicious effect upon the morals of 


„ ND © 
„ XXXVIIL Among the bills that miſcarried 
in the courſe of this ſeſſion, ſome turned on points 
of great conſequence to the community. Lord 
Barrington, Mr. Thomas Gore, and Mr. Charles 
Townſhend, were ordered by the Houſe to prepare 
a bill for the ſpeedy and effectual recruiting his Ma- 
jeſty's land- forces and marines, which was no more 
than a tranſcript of the temporary act paſſed in the 
preceding ſeſſion under the ſame title; but the ma- 


* For the more eaſy recovery of this forfeit, it was enacted, That 
the plaintiff in ſuch action might only ſet forth, in the declaration 
or bill, that the defendant was indebted to him in the ſum of fifty 
pounds, alledging the offence for which the ſuit ſhould be brought, 
and that the defendant had acted contrary to this act, without men- 
_ tioning the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the return thereof; 
and, _ trial of any iſſue, the plaintiff ſhould not be obliged to 

Prove the writ of ſummons to parliament, or the return thereof, or 


2 warrant or authority to the ſheriff upon any ſuch writ : that every 
ſuch action ſhould be commenced within nine months after the fact 
committed; and that, if the plaintiff ſhould diſcontinue his action, 
or be non-ſuited, or have judgment given againſt him, the defendant 
ſhould recover treble cot. 88 
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times, preſumed to vote at ſuch elections: this act, G ma, 
therefore, ordained, that from and after the twenty- VIII. 
ninth day of June, in the preſent year, no perſon — . 
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0 0 Kjority were averſe to its being continued for another 
BE year, as it Was attended with ſome pre) rejudice to the 
* on 3. liberty of the ſubject. Objections of the 


ſame nature 
might have been as juſtly ſtarted againft another bill, 
for the more effectually manning of his Majeſty's 
navy, for preventing deſertion, and for the relief 
and encouragement of ſeamen belonging to ſhips 

and veſſels in the ſervice of the merchants. The 

purpert of xhis project was to eſtabliſh regiſters or 
muſter-rolls of all ſeamen, fiſhermen; lightermen, 
and watermen; obliging ſhip-maſters to leave ſub- 
ſeribed liſts of their reſpective crews at offices main- 
rained for that purpoſe, that a certain number 
of them might be choſen by lot for his Majeſty's 
ſervice, in any caſe of emergency. This expedient, 
however, was rejected, as 'an unneceſſary and in- 
effectual incumbrance on commerce, which would 
hamper navigation, and, in a little time, diminiſn the 


number of ſeamen; of conſequence! act di lametrically 


oppoſite to the purpoſe for which it was contrived. 
_ == Numberleſs frauds having been committed, and 
inceffant law-ſuits produced, by priyate and clan- 
hr conveyances, a motion was made, and leave 


to forni'a bill for the publick” regiſtering e of 


all . conveyantes, Wills, and other "Incum- 
brances, that might affect any honours, manours, 
lands,” renermetits; and hereditaments, within the 
kingdom of England; wherein publick regiſters 


were not already appointed by act of Parliament: 


but this ke. ſo neceſſary to the aſcertainment 
and poſſeſſion of property, met with a violent oppo: 
ſition; and was finally dropped, as ſome people 
imagine, through the Intlveger of thoſe who, per- 
haps, had particular reaſons for countenancing 
the preſent myſterious forms of conveyancing. 
Such à bill muſt alſo have been diſagreeable and 
mortifying to the pride of thoſe landholders whoſe 
eſtates wexe. incymbered, becaule, in conſequence of 


1 0 2 regiſter, every mortgage under Which they 
ee laboured 
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MON Hen 
laboured would be exactly known. The next ob- HA. 


ject to which the Houſe converted its attention, 
was a bill explaining and amending a late act for 
eſtabliſhing a fiſn- market in the city of Weſtmin- 
ſter, and preventing ſcandalous monopolies of a few. 
engroſſing filhmongers, who impoſed exorbitant 
rices on their fiſh, and, in this particular branch 
of traffick, gave law to above ſix hundred thouſand 
of their fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains was 
taken to render this bill effectual, for putting an end 
to ſuch flagrant impoſition. Enquiries were made, 
titions read, counſel heard, and alterations pro- 
poſed : at length the bill, having paſſed through the 


Lower Houſe, was conveyed to the Lords, among. 


whom it was ſuffered to expire, on pretence that 
there was not time ſufficient to deliberate: TITAN, 


on the ſubject. 


8 XXXIX. The occaſion that odd the next 


bill which miſcarried we ſhall explain, as an incident 
equally extraordinary and intereſting. By an act 
paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion, for recruiting his 
Majeſty's land- forces and marines, we have al- 
ready obſerved, that the commiſſioners thereby ap- 
pointed were veſted with a power of judging ulti- 
mately, whether the perſons brought before them 
were ſuch as ought, by the rules preſcribed in the 
act, to be impreſſed into the ſervice: for it was ex- 
preſsly provided, that no perſon, ſo impreſſed by 
thoſe commiſſioners, ſhould: be taken out of his 
Majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, other than for ſome. 
criminal accuſation. During the receſs of Parlia- 
ment, a gentleman having been impreſſed before the 
commiſſioners, and confined in the Savoy, his friends 
made application for a habeas-corpus, which pro- 
duced ſome heſitation, and indeed an infurmountable 
difficulty : for, according to the writ of habeas- 
corpus, paſſed i in the reign of Charles the Second, 

this privilege relates only to perſons committed for 


criminal or fuppoſed criminal matters, and the gen- 
te | tleman 
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O O k tleman did not ſtand * that predicament. Before 
the queſtion could be determined he was diſcharged, 


in conſequence of an application to the Sep retary at 


War; but the nature of the caſe plainly pointed out 


a defect in the act, ſeemingly of the moſt dangerous 


conſequence to the liberty of the ſubject. In order 


to remedy this defect, a bill for giving a more ſpeedy 


relief to the ſubject, upon the writ of habeas- corpus, 
was prepared, and preſented to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which formed itſelf} into a committee, and 


made ſeveral amendments. It imported, that the 


ſeveral proviſions made in the aforeſaid act, paſſed 
in the reign of Charles II. for the awarding of writs 


of habeas-corpus,; in caſes, of commitment or de- 
tainer, for any criminal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, 
mould, in like manner, extend to all caſes where any 


rſon, not being committed or detained for any 
criminal or ſuppoſed criminal matter, ſhould be con- 
fined, or reſtrained of his or her liberty, under any 


colour or pretence whatſoever: that, upon oath 


made by ſuch: perſon ſo confined or reſtrained, or by 


any other on/his or her behalf, of any actual con- 
finement or reſtraint, and that ſuch confinement or 
reſtraint, to the beſt of the knowledge and belief of 


the perſon ſo applying, was not by virtue of any 


commitment or detainer for any criminal or ſup- 


poſed criminal matter, an habeas-corpus, directed to 
the perſon or perſons ſo confining or reſtraining the 
party, as aforeſaid, ſhould be awarded and granted, 
in the ſame manner as is directed, and under the 
fame. penalties as are provided by the faid act, in the 


caſe of perſons committed and detained for any cri- 


minal or ſuppoſed criminal matter: that the perſon 
or perſons before whom the party ſo- confined or 


reſtrained ſhould be brought, by virtue of any ha- 


beas-· corpus granted in the vacation-time, under the 


authority of this act, might and ſhould, within three 
days after the return made, proceed to examine into 


the facts contained in ſuch return, and into the cauſe 
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of ſuch. confinement and reſtraint : and thereupon ©. 


either diſcharge, or bail, or remand the parties ſo 
brought; as the caſe ſhould require, and as to juſtice * 
ſhould\appertain. The reſt, of the bill related to 
the return of the' writ in three days, and the penal- 
ties incurred by thoſe who ſhould neglect or refuſe 


to make the due return, or to comply with any other 


clauſe. of this regulation. The Commons ſeemed 
hearty in rearing up this additional buttreſs to the 
liberty of their fellow ſubjects, and ꝑaſſed the bill 
with the moſt laudable alacrity: but in che Houſe 
of Lords ſuch a great number of objections was 
ſtarted, that it ſunk at the ſecond reading, and the 
judges were ordered to prepare a bill for the ſame 
purpoſe, to be laid before that Houſe in the next 
—. !! n dnn 
4 XL. His Majeſty having recommended the 
care of the Foundling-Hoſpital to the Houſe of 
Commons, which chearfully granted forty thouſand 
pounds for the ſupport of that charity, the growing 
annual expence of it appeared worthy of furthercon- 
ſideration, and leave was granted to bring in a bill; 
for obliging all the pariſhes of England and Wales 
to keep regiſters of all their deaths, births, and 
marriages; that from theſe a fund might be raiſed 
towards the ſupport of the ſaid hoſpital. The bill 
was accordingly prepared by a committee appointed 
for the purpoſe ; but before the Houſe could take 
the report into conſideration, the Parliament was 
prorogued. The proprietors of the privateer called 


the Antigallican, which had taken arich French ſhip / 
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homeward- bound from China, and carried her into 


Cadiz, where the Spaniſh government had wreſted 
her by violence from the captors, and delivered her 
to the French owners, now preſented a petition: to 
the Houſe of Commons, complaining of this inter- 
poſition as an act of partiality and injuſtice: repre+ 
ſenting the great expence at which the privateer had 
been equipped, the legality of the capture, the — 
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* 0 x and hardſhif / 18 which they the petitioners had ſuf 
mM. tained," an 


imp loring ſuch relief as the Houſe 


fhould think edit Though theſe allegations 
were ſupported | by a ſpecies of evidence that ſeemed 
ſtrong and convincing, and it might be thought in- 
cumbent on the Parliament to vindicate the honour 
of the nation, when thus inſulted by a foreign Power, 
the Houſe, upon this occaſion, treated the petition 


with the moſt mortifying neglect; either giving little 


credit to the aſſertions it contained, or unwilling to 
take any ſtep which might at this juncture embroil 
the nation with the Court of Spain on ſucha frivolous 

fubjectt! True it is, the Spaniſh government al- 
ledgecin their own juſtification, that the prize was 
taken under the guns of Corunna, inſomuch that the 
ſhot fired by the privateer entered that place, and 
damaged ſome houſes : but this allegation was 
never properly ſuſtained, and the prize was cer- 
fainly condemned as legal by the Court of Admi- 


1 raley ar Gibraltar. e Jen, 
$XLE- As we have already given a ; derail of the 


trial of Sir John Mordaunt, it will be unneceſſary 


to recapitulate any Tircumſtances of that affair, 
except fuch as relate to its connexion with the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. In the beginning of this 
ſeſſion, Lord Barrington, as Secretary at War, in- 
formed the Houſe, by his Majeſty's command, that 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt> a member 
of that Houſe, was in arreſt for diſobedience of his 
Majeſty's orders, while etniployey on the late expe- 
dition to the coaſt of France. The Commons im- 
mediately reſolved, That an addreſs ſhould be pre- 
fented to his Majeſty, returning him the thanks of 
this Houſe for his gracious meſſage of that day, in 
the communication he had been pleaſed to make of 
the reaſon for putting Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Mordauntin arreſt. - Among the various objects of 
commerce'that employed the attention of the Houſe, 


one of the moſt conſiderable was the trade to = 
co 
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coaſt of Africa, for the protection of which an HAT. 
annual ſum had been granted for ſome years, to be III. 
nded in the maintenance and repairs of caſtles 7778.7 


and factories. While a committee was employed ifi 
peruſing the accounts relating to the ſum granted in 
the preceding ſeſſion for 1 a petition from 
the committee of che Afriban company, recom- 
mendell in la meſſage from his Majeſty, was pre- 
ſented to:the Houſe, ſoliciting further aſſiſtance for 
the enſuing year. In the mean time: a remonſtrance 
was offered by certain planters and merchants; in- 
tereſted in trading to the Britiſh ſugar colonies” 
in America, alledging, that the price of negroes was 
greatly advanced fince the farts and ſettlements on 
the.coaſt of Africa had been under the direction of 
the committee of the company of merchants trading 
to that coaſt; a circumſtance that greatly diſtreſſed 
and alarmed the petitioners, prevented the cultiva- 
tion of the Britiſh colonies, and was à great detris 
ment to the trade and navigation of the kingdom: 
that this misfortune, they believed, was in ſome 
meaſure owing to the ruinous ſtate and condition of 
the forts and ſettlementbcthat, in their opinion, the 
moſt e ffectual method for maintaining che intereſt 
of that trade on a reſpectable footing, next to that 
of an incorporated joint-ſtock company, would be 
putting«thoſe forts and ſettlements” under the ſole 
basal the eee gane lor rrade and plant 
tions: thatthe-prefervation'or ruin of the American 
ugar colonies went hand in hand. with that of the 
ſave trade to Africa: that, by an act paſſed in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty, for ex- 
tending and improving this trade, the Britiſh ſub- 
jects were debarred from lodging their flaves and 
merchandize in the forts and ſettle ments on the 
coaſt: they, therefore, prayed that this part of the 
act might be repealed; that all Commanders of Bri- 
tiſn and American veſſels, free merchants, and all 
other his Majeſty's ſubjects, who were ſettled, 4 
N might 
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o k might at any time thereaſter ſettle in Africa, ſhould 


haye free liberty, from ſun- riſe to ſun- ſet, to enter 
s. the forts and ſettle ments, and to de poſit their goods 


and merchandize in the warehouſes thereunto be- 
longing; to ſecure their ſlaves or other purchaſes 
without paying any confideration for the ſame; but 
the ſlaves to be victualled at the proper coſt and 
charge of their reſpective owners. The Houſe 
having taken this petition into conſideration, en- 
quired into the proceedings of the company, and 
reviſed the act for extending and improving the 
trade to Africa, reſolved, That the committee of 
the African company had faithfully diſcharged the 
truſt repoſed in them, and granted ten thouſand 
pounds for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſet- 
tlements in that part of the world. The enemy 
were perfectly well acquainted with the weaknefs 
of che Britiſh caſtles on the coaſt of Africa; and 


had they known as well how to execute with 
ſpirit; as to plan with ſagacity, the attempt 


which, in the courſe of the preceding year, they 
made upon the principal Britiſh fort in Guinea, 


would have ſucceeded, and all the other ſettle- 
ments would have fallen into their hands without 
oppoſition *. 7CCCCCCꝗ— 4497 LO ODE THO 
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Robert Hunter, Motris repreſented, in a petition te the; Houſe, 

at as no ſalt was made in the Britiſh colonies. in America, they were 
obliged to depend upon a precarious ſupply of that ommodity from 
foreigners 3 he, therefore, offered to gs | 


| | rtake rie making of marine 
ilt at a moderate price in one of thoſe colonies, at his own riſque 
and charge, provided he could be ſecured, in the enjoyment of the 
profits; which the work might produce, for ſuch a"ferm of years as 


might ſeem to the Houſe'a proper and adequate compenſation for ſo 


great an undertaking. The petition. was ordered to lie upon the 
table ; afterwards read, and referred to a committee, which, how- 
ever, made no report. A circumſtance not eaſily accounted for, un- 


leſs we ſuppoſe the Houſe. of Commons were of opinion, that ſuch 


an enterprize might contribute towards rendering our colonies too in- 
dependent of 'their:mother-country. Equally unaccountable was 
the miſcarriage of another bill, brought in for regulating the manner 
of Teenfing alchouſes, which was read. for the firſt time: but when 


| a motion was made for a ſecond reading, the queſtion was put, and it 
paſſedin the negarive, ee. 
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8 Aua The longeſt and warmeſt debate which 
3 in the courſe of this ſeſſion aroſe 
— —Ä—ͤ— g. in a bill or ſhort- 


idol no ſub⸗ 
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| y patriotick, againſt 
. argument could 'e produced, although the 
motion Was rejected by the majority, on pretence, 


that; whilſt the nation vas engaged in ſuch a dan- 
gerous andiexpenſive war; it would be improp 
think- of introducing: ſuch ; an alteration in the — 


of government. Reaſons of equal ſtrength and ſoli- 


dity will never be wanting to the patrons and mini- 
Feorruption and venaliey. The alteration. pro- 
poſed was nothing othing leſs chan removing and annulling 
an enerodolmment which had been made on the con- 
ſtitution: it might have been effected without the 
leaſt Pang or eonhvulſion, to the general ſatis faction 
of the nation: far from being unreaſonable at this 
jquncture, it would have enhanced the national repu- 
tation abroad, and rendered the war more formida- 
ble to the enemies of Great- Britain, by convincing 
them that it was ſupported hy a Miniſtry and Parlia- 
ment, Wh ſtood upon ſuch good terms with the 
2 Indeed, à quick ſucceſſion of Parliaments 
might have diſconeerted, and perhaps expelled that 
ſpirit of confidence and generoſi — now ſo re- 


markably e ſpouſed and gratified th Sovereign's pre- c 


dilection for the intereſt of Hanover. Other com- 
mittees were eſtabliſhed, to enquire into the ex nce 
incurred” by new: lines and fortifications raiſed at 
Gibraltar; to examine the original ſtandards of 
weights and meaſures uſed in England; confider the 
nos relating to them, and report their obſervations, 

together with their opinion ofthe moſt effectual means 
for alcertaining and enforeing uniform ſtandards to 
be uſed for the future. The Commons were per- 


ſoctly ſarified with the new works which had been 


raiſed at Gibraltar; and with reſpect to the weights 
rout wenn the commirtee agreed ET reſo- 
8 | utions, 
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80.0 k lutions, but no furthet progreſs was made in this 
III. enquiry, except an order for printing theſe reſolu- 
be” tions, with the appendix ; however, as the boxes 
cContaining che ſtandards were ordered to be locked 
up by the clerk af the Houſe, in all probability their 
intention was o proceed on this ſubject in ſome fu- 
ture ſeſſion. On the ninth day of June ſundry bills 
received the Royal aſſent by commiſſion, his Majeſty 
being indiſpoſed; and on the twentieth day of the 
ſame month, the Lords commiſſioners cloſed the 
ſeſſion witha ſpeech to both Houſes, expreſſing his 
Majeſty's deep ſenſe of their loyalty and good affec- 
tion, demonſtrated in their late proceedings, in 

their zeal for his honour and real intereſt in all parts, 
in their earneſtneſs to ſurmount every difficulty, in 
their ardour to maintain the war with the utmoſt vi: 
gour; proofs which muſt convince mankind that the 
ancient ſpirit of the Britiſſi nation ſtill ſubſiſted in 
its full force, They were given to underſtand that 
the King had taken all ſuch meaſures as appeared 
. , the moſt conducive ta the accompliſhment of their 
. publick-ſpirited views and wiſhes; that with their 
aſſiſtance, crowned by the bleſſing of God upon the 
conduct and bravery of the combined army, his Ma- 
jeſty had been enabled, not only to deliver his domi- 
nions in Germany from the oppreſſions and de vaſta- 
tions of the French, but alſo to puſh his advantages 
on this ſide the Rhine; that he had cemented the 

union between him and his good brother the King 

of Pruſſia, by new engage ments; that che Britiſh 
fleets and armies were. now actually employed in 
ſuch expeditions as appeared likely to annoy the 
enemy in the moſt ſenſible manner, and to promote 
the welfare and proſperity of theſe kingdoms ; in 

particular, to preſerye the Britiſh rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions in America, and to make France feel, in 
thoſe parts, the real ſtrength and importance of Great - 
Britain. The Commons were thanked for the am- 
ple ſupplies which they had ſo freely and _—' 
n e 2 SW ! 
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ee ** aſſured on the part of his 
they ſnould be —— with the moſt — ceco- 
nomy. They were defired, in conſequence of the 
Kings earneſt recommendation, to promote har- 


mony and good agreement amongſt his faithful ſub- 


jects; to make the people acquainted with the recti- 
tude and purity of his intentions and meaſures, and 
d exert themſelves in ry by enter the -peace and 
order of the country, by enforcing} e 
to the laws and lawful authority. | 

S XIII. Never; ſorely; had any Sovereign more 
| renal to be pleafed with 4s conduct of his miniſters, 
und 'the ſpirit — his peo The whole nation re- 
poſed the moſt unb 
and diſcretion, as well as in the integrity of the mi- 
niſter, who ſeemed eager upon proſecuting the war 
with ſuch vigour and activity as appeared almoſt un- 
_exampled in the annals of Great - Britain. New le- 
vies were made, new ſhips put in commiſſion, freſh 
expeditions undertaken, and freſh conqueſts. pro- 


that people ſubſcribed to the government loans with 
ſurpriſing! eagerneſs. An unuſual ſpirit of enterpriſe 
and reſolution ſeemed to inſpire all the individuals 
that conſtituted the army and navy; and the paſſion 
for military fame diffuſed itſelf through all ranks in 
the civil department of life, even to the very dregs 


of the populace : ſuch a remarkable change from | 


indolence to activity, from indifference to zeal, from 
timorous: Caution to fearleſs execution, was effected 
by the inſluenct and example of an intelligent and in- 
trepid miniſter, who, chagrined at the inactivity and 
diſgraces of the preceding campaign, had, on a very 
ſolemn oecaſion, lately declared his belief that their 
was a determined reſolution, both in the naval and 
military Commanders, againſt any vigorous exertion 
of the national power in the ſervice of the country. 
He affirmed, that though his Majeſty appeared ready 
9 — every meaſure propoſed by his 
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— n in the courage 


. Oe Such was the credit of the adminiſtration, 
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B O ox for the honor and intereſt of his Britiſh dominions, 
III. yet ſearee a man could be found with whom the ex- 
, _ ecution of am one plan in Which there was the leaſt 
appkarance of any danger could with confidence be 
truſted. Ne particulariſed the inactivity of one 
General in North-America, from whoſe abilities and 
perſonal bravery the nation had eonceived great ᷑x - 
pectations: he complained, that this noble Com- 
mander had expreſſed the moſt eontemptuous dif. 
regard for the civil. power, from which he derived 
his authority; by neglecting to tranſmit, for a con- 
ſiderable length of time, any other advice of his pro. 
cCeedings but what appeared an a written ſcrap af 
1 he obſerved, that with a force by land and 
ea greater than ever the nation had heretofore majn- 


* 


tainedꝭ with a King and miniſtry ardently deſirous of 
redeeming her glory, ſuccouring her allies, and pro. 
moting her true intereſt, a ſhameful diſlike to the 
fervice every where prevailed, and few ſeemed af. 
fected with any other 2eal than that of aſpiring tothe 
higheſt poſts, and graſping the largeſt ſalaries. The 
cenſure levelled at the Commander in America was 
— — on miſtake: the inactivity of _ — 

ord was net more diſappointing to the miniſtry tha 

di ſagreeable to e He uſed his 
utmoſt endeayours to anſwer the expectation of the 
pPublick, but his hands were effectually tied by an 
abſolute impoſſibiſity of ſuereſs, and his conduct 
ſtood juſtifiedin the eyes of his Sovereign. A par- 
ticulax and ac eurate detail of his proceedings he tranſ- 
mitted through a channel, which he imagined would 
Have directly conveyed it to the foot of the throne z 
but the packet was ſaid to have been purpoſely inter- 
cepted and ſuppreſſed. Perhaps he was not alto- 
gether excuſable for having correſponded ſo ſlightly 
, with the Secretary of State; but he was ſaid to have 
Zone abroad in full perſuaſion that the miniſtry would 
he changed, and therefore his aſſiduities were prin- 

FLipally directed to the great perſonage, who, in that 


caſe, 
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eaſe, would: have ſuperintended and directed all the og 
operations of the. army. All ſorts of military pre- I. 
| in founderies, docks, arſenals, raiſing 0 0 8. a 
exerciſing troops, and victualling tranſports, were 
now carried on with ſuch diligence and difpatch as 
ſeemed to pramiſe an exertion that would ſoon ob- 
3 the 3 remembrance of paſt diſ- 
The beginning of the year was, however, 
2 lle clouded by a general concern for the death 
of his Majeſty's third daughter, che Princeſs Caro- 
line, a lady of the moſt exemplary virtue and amiable 
character, who died at the age of forty-five, ſin- 
cerely regretted as à pattern of unaffected Pier, 
and unbounded benevolence. 
$ XLIV. The Britiſh erviſers kept theta during 
al the ſeverity. of winter, in order to protect the com- 
merce of the kingdom, and annoy that of the enemy. 
They exerted themſelves with ſuch activity, and 
their vigilance was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that a 
great number of prizes were taken; and the trade of 
France almoſt totally extinguiſhed. A very 4 
expilait was atchieved by one: Ca Bray, Com- 
mander of che Adventure, a armed; waſſel in 
the Government s ſervice: is in with the Mac- 
hault, a large privateer of Dunkirk; near Dungen- 
neſs, he ran her a-board, faltened her boltſprit to his 
and, after a warm engagement, compelled 
her Commander to ſubmit. A French frigate. of 
thirty-ſix guns was taken by Capt. Parker, in a new 
fire hip af inferior force. Divers privateers of the 
enemy were ſank, burned or taken, and a great 
number of merchant-ſhips fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. Nor was the Me fack the Britiſh ſhips of 
war confined to the Engliſh Channel. At this period 
the board of Admiralty zeceived information from 
Admiral Cotes in Jamaica, of an action which 
happened off the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in the month 
of October of the 2 year, - between three 
Ow ſhips af war and a French Quadron. Cap- 
'$ 3 tain 
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5 O o k tain Forreſt, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in the 


—— Rayal in Jamaica, accompanied by the Dreadnought 


and Edinburgh, under the command of the Captains 
Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered to cruiſe 
off Cape Frangois, and this ſervice he literally per- 
formed in the face of the French ſquadron under 
EKerſin, lately arrived at that place from the coaſt of 
Africa. This Commander, piqued at ſeeing himſelf 
thus inſulted by an inferior armament, reſolved to 
come forth and give them battle; and that he might 
either take them, or at leaſt drive them out of the 
ſeas, ſo as to afford a free paſſage to a great number 
of merchant-ſhips then lying at the Cape, bound for 
Europe; he took every. precaution which. he thought 
neceſſary to inſure ſucceſs. He reinforced his 
ſquadron with ſome ſtore ſhips, mounted with guns, 
and armed for the occaſion, and ſupplied the defici- 
ency in his complements, by taking on board ſea- 
men 28 1 „and ſoldiers from the 
garriſon. Thus. prepared, he weighed anchor, and 
ſtood out to ſea, having under his command four 
large ſhips» of the line, and three: ſtout frigates. 
They were no ſooner perceived advancing, than 
Captain Forreſt held a ſhort. council with. his two 
Captains. Gentlemen, (faid he,) you know our 
ten ſtrength, and ſee that of the enemy; ſhall we 
give them battle? They replying in the affir- 
mative, he added, Then fight them we will; 
cen there is na time to be loſt; return to FOUur ſhips, 
and get them ready: for engaging.” After this 
© Jaconick-confultation/among theſe three gallant offi- 
cers, they bore down upon the French. ſquadron 
vithout further heſitation, and between three and 
four in the afternoon; the action began with great 
impetuoſity. The enemy exerted themſelves with 
uncommon ſpirit, conſcious that their honour was pe- 
_ .culiarly at ſtake, and that they fought in fight, as it 
-were, of their own coaſt, which was lined with . 


a. 


E O He B fe 
416, exp efting to ſee them return in whats But; O H A4 P. 


hotwith tafiding all their endeavours, their Commo- 


after having ſuſtained a ſevere: engagement; 
that laſted two hours and a half, found his ſhip in 
ſuch a Thattered condition, that he made ſignal for 
one of his frigates to come and tw him out of the 


line. His example was followed by the reſt of his 


ſquadron, Which, by rt this aſſiſtance, with the favour 
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of the land breeze and the approach of night, made 


ſhift to accompliſh theireſcapefrom the three Britiſh 
3 which-were too much diſabled in their maſts 


and rigging to proſecute their victory. One of the 


French ſquadron was rendered altogether unſervice- 
able for action; their loſs in men amounted to three 
hundred killed, and as many wounded . whereas that 
of the Engliſh did not much exceed” one third of 
this number. Nevertheleſs, they were ſo much 
damaged; chat, being unable to keep the ſea, they 
returned to Jamaica; and che French Commodore 
ſciſed the opportunity of failing with a great convoy 
for Europe. The courage of Captain Forreſt was 
not more conſpicuous in This engagement with the 
French ſq LN near Cape-Francois; than his con- 
duct and! gacity in a ſubſequent adventure near Port- 
au- Prince, 4 French harbour, ſituated at the bottom 
of a bay on the weſtern part of Hiſpaniola, behind 
the ſmall iſland of Gonave. After M. de Kerſin had 
taken his departure from Cape Frangois for Europe, 
Admiral Cotes, beating up to windward from Port- 
Royal in Jamaica with three ſhips of the line, re-- 

cefved; intelligence that there was 4 French fleet at 
Port-au-Prince, ready to ſail on their return to Eu- 
rope: Captain Forreſt then preſented the Admiral 
with a plan for an attack on this place, and — it 
earneſtly. This, however, was declined, and C 

tain Forreſt directed to cruiſe off the iſland y Prin 
for two days only, the Admiral erjoining him to 
return at the expiration of the time, and rejoin the 


TI at Cape Nicholas. Accordingly, Captain 
84 Forreſt, 


- 


BO o x Forreſt, in the Auguſta, 
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proceeded. up the bay, be. 
tween the ifland Gonave and Hifpaniola, with a view 
to execute a plan Which he had himſelf projected. 
Next day inthe. afternoon, though he perceived two 
ſloops, he forebore chaſing, that he might not riſque 
a diſeovery: for the ſame purpoſe he hoiſted Dutch 
colours, and diſguiſed his ſhip with tarpaulins. At 
five in the afternoon he diſcovered ſeven ſail of ſhips 
ſteering to the weſtward, and hauled from them, to 
avoid:ſuſpicion ; but at the approach of night gave 


_ chaſe with all the ſail he could carry. About ten ht 


perceived two fail; ; one of which fired a gun, and 
the other made the beſt of her way for Leoganne, 
another harbour in the bay. At this period Captain 
Forreſt reckoned eight ſail to leeward; near another 
port called Petit Gave; coming up with the ſhip 
which had fired the gun, ſhe ſubmitted without op- 
poſition, after he had hailed and. told her Captain 
what he was, produced two of his largeſt cannon, 
and — co ſink her if ſhe ſhould give the 


leaſt alarm. He forthwith ſhifted the priſoners from 


this prize, and placed on board. of her five-and- 
thirty of his n crew, with orders to ſtand for Petit 
Goave and intercept any of the fleet that might at- 
tempt to reach that harbour. Then he made ſail 
after the reſt, and in the dawn of the-morning, find- 

ing himſelf in the middle of their fleet, he began to 
fire at them all in their turns, as he could bring hs 
guns to bear, they returned the fire for ſome time; 
at length the Marguerite; the Solide, and the Theo- 
dore ſtruck their colours; Theſe being fecured, 
were aſterwards uſed in tak ing the Maurice, Le 


Grand, and La Flore; the Brilſiant alſo ſubmitted, 


and the Mars made ſail, in hopes of eſcaping, but 
the Auguſta coming up with her about noon, ſhe 
likewiſe fell into the hands of the vice. Thus, by 
a well: conducted ſtratagem, a whole fleet of nine 
. were taken by a ſingle ſhip, in the neighbour- 
n four or five harbours, in any one of 4 

1 3 | they 


- 


they. would have found immediate ſhelter and. ſecu- c Ai. 


ry: The prizes, which happened to be richly VI 


aden, were ſafely ay ee to Jamaica, and: there 
fold at publick auction, 

tors, wh | lle 
ſuch another inſtance of ſucce ss. 
S$XLY.., The miniſtry having determined to 
make vigorous efforts againſt the enemy in North- 
America, Admiral Boſcawen was veſted with the 


command of the fleet deſtined for that ſervice, and 


failed from St. Helen's, on the nineteenth day of 
February, when the Invincible, of ſeventy-four 

uns, one of the beſt ſhips that cenſticured his ſqua- 
8 a- ground, and periſhed ; but her men,; 


ion, or the enefit of the Caps * 
o may ſafely challenge hiſtory. to produee 
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ſtores, and artillery, were ſaved. In the courſe of 


the ſucceeding month, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered 
into the bay of Biſcay with another ſquadron, i 

order to intercept any ſupplies from France been 
for Cape- Breton or Canada; and about the fame 
time the town of Embden, belonging to his Pruſ- 
ſian Majeſty, which had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, was ſuddenly retrie ved by the conduct of 
Commodore Holmes, ſtationed on ſhat coaſt, who 
fent up two of his ſmall ſhips to anchor in the river 
between Knok and the city. The garriſon, amoubits, 
ing to three thouſand ſeven hundred men, 3 
themſelves thus cut off from all communication wath 

the country below, abandoned the place with great 
precipitation, and ſome of their baggage being ſent 
off by water, was taken by the boats which the Com- 
modore armed for that purpoſe. It was in the ſame 
n that 8 advice of * 
advantage by ſea, which been gained by Ad- 
miral-Oſborne, while he cruiſed — 9 de 
Gatt and Carthagena, on the coaſt of Spain. On the 
twenty - eighth day of March he fell in with a French 
ſquadron, commanded by the Marquis du Queſne, 
confiſting of four ſhips, namely, the Foudroyant, 
of -cighty guns, the Qrphee, of fixty-four, the Ori: 


me, 
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B O © k flamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade frigate, of twenty- 
III. four, in their paſſage from Tala ere M 
- dela Clue, who had for ſome time been blocked up 
2% by Admiral Oſborne in the harbour of Carthagena. 
The enemy no ſooner perceived the Engliſh ſquadron 
than they diſperſed, and ſteered different courſes: 
then Mr. Oſborne detached divers ſhips in purſuit of 
each, while he himſelf, with the doch of his fleet, 
flood off for the bay of Carthagena, to watch the 
motions of the French ſquadron which lay there at 
anchor. About ſeven in the evening, the Orphee, 
Having on board five hundred men, ſtruck to Cap- 
tain Storr, in the Revenge, who Toft the calf of one 
leg in the engagement, during which he was ſuſtained 
by the ſhips Berwick and Preſton. The Mon- 
mouth of dor guns, commanded by Captain 
Gardener, engaged the Foudroyant, one of the 
largeſt ſhips in the French navy, mounted with four- 
ſcore cannon, and containing eight hundred men, 
under the direction of the Marquis du Queſhe. 
The action was maintained with great fury on both 
fides, and the gallant Captain Garde ner loft his life; 
nevertheleſs the fight was continued with unabating 
vigour by his Lieutenant, Mr. Carkett, and the Fou- 
droyant diſabled in ſuch a manner, that her Com- 
mander ſtruck, as ſoon as the other Engliſh ſhips, 
the Swiftſure and the Hampton-Court, appeared. 
This mortifying ſtep, however, he did not take un- 
til he ſaw his ſhip lie like a wreck upon the water, 
and the decks covered with carnage. The Ori- 
flamme was driven on ſhore under the caſtle of 
Aiglos, by the ſhips Montague and Monarque, 
commanded by the Captains Rowley and Montague, 
who: could not complete” their deſtruction without 
violating the neutrality of Spain. As for the Pleiade 
frigate, he made her eſcape by being a prime ſailer. 
This Was a ſevere ſtroke upon the enemy, who not 
only loſt two of their capital ſhips, but ſaw them 
added to the navy of Great- Britain, and the diſaſter 
5 aft A FR ' was 
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was followed cloſe by another, which they could not &w A P. 
by feeling with equal ſenſibility of mortification vIIL 
chagrin. + In the beginning of April, Sir Edward 
Hawke, ſteering with his ſquadron into Baſque-road, | 
on the colt of STO diſcovered, off the iſle of 


. 


trepid and! 19250 with * eie and Teng then 
farther. in When the flood began to make, with or- 
ders to ſound a-head, that he might know whether 
there was any poſpbility of attacking the enemy, but 
the want of a ſufficient depth of water rendered the 
ſcheme impracticable. In the mean time, the French 
threw over- board their cannon, ſtores; and ballaſt, 
and boats and launches from Rochefort were em- 
ployed in carrying out warps, to drag their : 
through the ſoft mud, as foon as they ſhould be 
water borne by the flowing-tide. By theſe means 
their large ſhips of war, and many of their tranſ- 
ports, eſcaped into the river Charente; but their 
loading was loſt, and the end of their equipment 
totally defeated. Another convoy of merchant-ſhips, 
under the protection of three trigates, Sir Edward 

Hawke, a tew days before, had chaſed into the har- 
bour of St. Martin's, in the iſſe of Rhe, where they 
fill remained, waiting an opportunity for hazarding 
a ſecond departure: a third, conſiſting of twelve 
al”: bound from Bourdeaux 70 n. under 
8 convoy 
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'  B.0 0 Keonvoy of a frigate and armed veſſel, wasencounter, 
Hit, od at ſea by one Britiſh ſhip of the line and two 
g. fire ſhips, which took the frigate and armed veſſel, 
à nd two of the convoy afterwards met with the ſame 
fate; but this advantage was over-balanced by the 
los of Captain James Hume, Commander of the 
Pluto fire ſhip, a brave accompliſhed officer, who, 
in an unequal combat with the enemy, refuſed to quit 
the deck, even when he was diſabled, and fell glo- 
riouſſy, covered with wounds, exhorting the people, 
with his lateſt breath, to continue the engagement 
while the ſhip could ſwim, and acquit themſelves 
with honour in the ſervice of their country, 

S XIVI. On the twenty-ninth day of May the 
Raiſonable, a French ſhip of the line, mounted with 
ſixty- four cannon, having on board fix hundred and 
thirty men, commanded by the Prince de Mombazon, 
Chevalier de Rohan, was, in her paſſage from Port 
POrient to Breſt, attacked by Captain Dennis, in 
the Norſetſhire, of ſeventy guns, and taken after an 
obſtinaze engagement, in which one hundred and 

 faxty menof the Prince's complement were killed or 
wounded, and he ſuſtained great damage in his hull, 

Aails, and riggipg. Theſe ſucceſſes were moreover 
cChequered by the tidings of a lamentable diſaſter that 
befcl the hip Prince George, of eighty guns, com- 
manded by Rear-Admiral Broderick, in his paſſage 
wo the Mediterranean, On che thirteenth day of 
Apt, between one and two ih the afternoon, a a 
ch gere broke out in the fore part of the ſhip, 
and raged with ſuch fury, that notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of che officers and men for ſeveral hours, 
the flames increaſed, and the ſhip being conſumed 
to the water's edge, the remnant ſunk about fix 
o'clock in che evening. The horror and conſterna- 
ion of ſuch a ſcene ate not eaſily deſctibed. When 
all endeavours proved fruitleſs, and no hope of pre- 
Frying dhe ſhip remained, the barge was hoiſted out 
7 TY ROS : | | accordingly ; 
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accordingly ; but all diſtinction of perſons being now HAP. 
aboliſhed, the ſeamen ruſned into it in ſuch crowds, VIII. 
that in a few moments it overſet. The Admiral, > 
foreſeeing that this would be the caſe, ſtripped off 
his clothes, and committing himſelf to the mercy of 
the waves, was ſaved by the boat of a merchant- 
thip; after he had ſuſtained himfelf in the ſea a full 
hour by ſwimming. Captain Payton, who was the 
ſecond in command, remained upon the quarter- 
deck as long as it was poſſible to keep that ſtation, 
and then, "deſcending by the ſtern ladder, had the 
good fortune to be taken into a boat belonging to 
the Alderney ſloop. The hull of the ſhip, maſts, and 
rigging, were now in a blaze, burſting tremendous 
in ſeveral parts through horrid clouds of fmoak ; 
nothing was heard but the cracking of the flames, 
mingled with the diſmal cries of terror and diſtrac- 
tion; nothing was ſeen but acts of phrenzy and 
deſperation. - The miſerable wretches, affrighted at 
the horrors of ſuch a conflagration, ſought a fate 
leſs dreadful, by plunging into the ſea, and about 
three hundred men were preſerved by the boats 
belonging to ſome ſhips that accompanied the Ad- 
miral in his voyage, but five hundred periſhed in the 


INL VII. The King of Great - Britain being de- 
termined to renew his attempt upon the coaſt of 
France, ordered a very formidable armament to be 
equipped for that purpoſe. Two powerful ſquadrons 
by fea were deſtined Tor the ſervice of this expedi- 
tion, the firft, conſiſting of eleven great ſhips, was 
commanded by Lord Anſon and Sir Edward 
Hawke: the other, compoſed of four ſhips of the 
lune, ſe ven frigates, fix floops, two fire-ſhips, two 
bombs, ten cutters, twenty tenders, ten ſtore-ſhips, 
and one hundred tranſports, was put under the di- 
rection of Commodore Howe, who had ſignaliſed 
himſelf by his gallantry and conduct in the courſe 
of the Jaſt-fruittefs expedition. The plan of à de- 


ſcent 
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I. niſtry, a body of troops, conſiſting of ſixteen regi- 
n. ments, nine troops of light horſe, and fix thouſand 
marines, Was aſſembled! for the execution of this 
 defion;/ and embarked under the command of the 
Duke of Marlborough; a nobleman, who, though 
ke did not inherit all the military genius of his 
anc r, yet far excelled him in the amiable and 
mal qualities of the heart: he was brave beyond 
all queſtion, generous to profuſion, and good-natured 
to enceſs. On this oceaſion he was aſſiſted by the 
councils of- Lord George Sackville; fecond in com- 
mand, ſon to the Duke of Dorſet; an officer of 
experience and reputation, who had, in the civil 
daiepartments of government, exhibited proofs of 
extractdifary genius and uncommon application. 
The troops, having been encamped for ſome time 
upon the Iſle of Wight, were embarked in the latter 
end af May, and the two fleets failed in the begin- 
ning af June for the coaſt of Bretagne, leaving the 
people of England fluſhed with the gayeſt hopes of 
rictory and conqueſt. The two fleets parted ar ſea: 
Lord Anſon, with his ſquadron, proceeded: to the 
bay of Biſcay, in order to watch the motions of the 
enemy's ſhips, and haraſs their navigation ; while 
_ Commodore: Howe, with the land- forces, "ſteered 
directly towards St. Maloes, a ſtrong place of con- 
ſiderable commerce, ſituated on the coaſt of Bre- 
tage, againſt which the purpoſed invaſion ſeemed 
to be chiefly intended. The town, however, was 
ſound too well fortified, both -by art and nature, 
to admit of. an attempt bx ſea with any proſpect o: 
ſucceſs; and; therefore, it was reſolved to make a 
deſrent in the neighbourhood! After the fleet had 
been, by contrary winds, detained ſeveral days in 
fcgght of the French coaſt,” it arrived in the bay or 
Cancalle, about two leagues to the eaſtward of St. 
Maloes, and Mr. Howe having ſilenced a ſmall 
battery which the enemy had occaſionally raiſed 


upon 
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further oppoſition, on the ſixth. day of June. The 
Duke of Marlborough immediately began his march 
towards St. Servan, with a view to deſtroy ſuch fnp- 


bins and magazines as might be in any acceſſible 


of the river; and this ſcheme was executed 


with ſucceſs. A great quantity of naval ſtores, two 


ſhips of war, ſeveral privateers, and about fourſcore 
Tellels of different ſorts, were ſet on fire and reduced 
to aſhes, almoſt under the cannon, of the place, 
which, however, they could not pretend, to beſiege 
in form. His Grace having received repeated ad- 
vices that the enemy were bulily employed in aſ- 


ſembling forces to march againſt him, returned to 


Cancalle, where Mr. Howe had made ſuch a 
maſterly diſpoſition of the boats and tranſports, that 
the re· embarkation of the troops was performed with 
ſurpriſing eaſe and expedition. The forces, while 
they remained on ſhore,. were reſtrained from: all 
outrages by the moſt ſevere diſcipline ;. and the 
French houſes, which their inhabitants had aban- 


doned, were left untouched. Immediately after 


their landing, the Duke of Marlborough, as Com- 
mander in chief, publiſhed and diſtributed a mani- 
feſto, addreſſed to the people of Bretagne, giving 
them to underſtand, that his deſcent upon the coaſt 


was not effected with a deſign to make war on the 


inhabitants of the open country, except ſuch as 
ſhould be found in arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing the 
operations of his Britannick Majeſty :- that all who 


were willing to continue in peaceable poſſeſſion of 


their N might remain unmoleſted in their 

reſpective wellings, and follow their uſual occupa- 
tions; that, beſides the cuſtoms and taxes they uſed 
to pay to their .own King, nothing ſhould be re- 


quired of them but hat was abſolutely neceſſary for 


the ſubſiſtence of the army; and that, for all pro- 
piſions brought in, they ſhould be paid in ready 
ney,” Ne concluded this notice with a 


1 
8 beach, the troops were landed. without n [A B. 
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=” 22 o x'that if, netwickſtandin theſe aſſuranees of protection, 


"they ſhould carry off their effects and proviſions, 


2 abandon the places of their habitation, he would 


tieat them as enemies, and deſtroy their houſes with 


| re an word. To che magiſtracy of St. Malocs 


ihewife ſent a letter, importi 5 all the 
inkabichmts of the towns und villages between Dinant, 
— . nom in his poſſefion, had deferred 
bitatior ably te aveid che payment 

5 IG ; nth he being informed 


| Wat the magiſtraws had eompelled che people of the 


eountyy to retire into the town of St. Malees; he now 


þ gt notiee, that if they did not immediately 
chem beck to their houſes, and eome the mſclvcs 
to his headquarters, to ſettle the contributions, he 
mould chink himſelf obliged 0 proceed to military 


execution; Theſe threats, however, were not put 


in foro although the magiſtrates of St. Maloes did 
not chin proper to comply with his injunction. But 


it was found altogether impoſſible to prevent irregu- 
Jafities among troops that were nacurally hcentious. 
Beme heuſes were pillaged, and dee eee 2cts of 
barbarity t but the offenders were bronght-to im 
mediute juſtice ; and it muſt be owned, as an incon- 
veſtuble” Proof of: the Generals humanity, that in 

IG — of the rind vom -— 
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| le diſtrict. The Britiſh forces 2 re- 
embarked, i inchding about five hundreddight-horſ, 


which had been wits 1 and carried er with a 


| NC ſcour the-country,:the feet was detained by 


winds in the oy of -»Cancalle for ſcveral 
ws, during which a deſign ſeems: % have been 
med for wtacking Granville, Which had been 


Pee ſome of the engineers: but, in con- 


ne a Rod wo the: — Was td afide, 


ere i If,” 


towards the French coaſt, and ran in with the land 
near Havre-de-Grace, where the flat bottomed boats, 
provided for landing, were hoiſted out, and a ſecond 


diſembarkattion expected. But the wind blowing 


viotently towards the evening, the boats were re- 
ſhipped, and the fleet obliged to quit the land, in 
order to avoid the dangers of a lee-ſhore, Next 
day, the weather being more moderate, they re- 
turned to the ſame ſtation, and orders were given 


to prepare for a deſcent; but the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough having taken a view of the coaft, in an 
open cutter, accompanied by Commodore Howe, 
thought proper to wave the atrempt. Their next 
ſtep was to bear away before the wind for Cherbourg, 
in the neighbourhood of which place the fleet came 
go anchor. Here ſome of the tranſports received 
the fire of ſix different batteries ; and a conſiderable 
body of troops appeared in arms todiſpute the land- 
ing; nevertheleſs, the General reſolved that the 
forts Querqueville, ' Hommet, and Gallet ſhould 
de attacked in the night by the firſt regiment of 
guards. The ſoldiers were actually diſtributed in 
the flat · bottomed boats, and every preparation made 
for this enterprize, when the wind began to blow 
with ſuch violence, that the troops could not be 
landed without the moſt imminent danger and diffi- 
culty, nor properly ſuſtained in caſe of a repulſe, 
even if the diſembarkation could have been effected. 
This attempt, therefore, was laid aſide, but at the 
ſame time a refolution taken to ſtand in towards the 
ſhore with the whole fleet, to cover a general land- 
ing. A diſpoſition was made accordingly; but the 
ſtorm increaſing, the tranſports ran bl of each 
other, and the ſhips were expoſed to all the perils of 

4 lee - ſnore, for the gale blew directly upon the coaſt; 
beſides, the proviſions began to fall. and the hay 

che horſes was almoſt conſumed. Theſe con- 


ol. rv. T curring 


| 


my 
to fone rough weather. In a few days, the wind c HAP. 
blowing in a northern direction, they ſteered again VIII. 
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B:Q.0-K eurring reaſons. indueed the Commanders to poſt- 


a 


che. fleet ſailed from * n s on N uſe of Au- 


pone the diſembarkation to 'a more favourable op- 


portunity. The fleet ſtood out to ſea, and the tempeſt 
abating; they: ſteered for the Iſle of Wight, and next 
day anchored at St. Helen's. Such was the iſſue of 

an enterpriſe atchieved with conſiderable ſucceſs, if 
we conſider the damage done to the enemy's ſhipping, 
and the other objects which the miniſter had in view; 
| namely, to ſecure the navigation, of the channel, and 
make a diverſion in favour of the German allies, by 


alarming. the . French King, and. obliging- him to 
employ a great number of troops to defend his coaſt 
from inſult and invaſion : but whether ſuch a 
mighty armament was neceſſary for the accompliſh- 
ment of the ſe petty aims, and whether the ſame 
armament might not have been employed in exe- 
cuting ſchemes of infinitely greater advantage to 
the nation, we ſhall leave to * judicious reader's 
own reflection. 


$ XLVIIL. T he deſigns un — the coaſt of France, 


though interrupted: by tempeſtuous weather, were 


not as yet laid aſide for the whole ſeaſon : but, in the 


mean time, the troops were diſembarked on the Iſle 
of Wight; and one brigade marched to the north- 
ward, to join a body of troops, with which the go- 


vernment reſolved to augment the army of the Allies 


in Germany, commanded by Prince Ferdinand of 


Brunſwick. - The Duke of Marlborough and Lord 


George Sackville being appointed to conduct this 
Britiſh: corps upon the continent, the command of 
the marine expeditions deyolved to Lieutenant- 


General Bligh, an old experienced officer, who had 


ſerved. with reputation; and his Royal Highneſs 
Prince Edward, afterwards created Duke of York, 
entered as a volunteer with Commodore Howe, in 


order to learn the rudiments of the ſea-ſervice, 


The remainder of the troops being re-embarked, 
and every thing prepared for the ſecond expedition, 
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t; and after a tedious paſſage from calms and c HAP. 
contrary winds, anchored on the ſeventh in the bay VIII. 
of Cherbourg. By this time the enemy had en- SG 
trenched themſelves within a line, extending from 

the fort Ecceurdeville, which ſtands about two miles 

to the weſtward of Cherbourg, along the coaſt for 

the ſpace of four miles, fortified with ſeveral batte- 

ries at proper diſtances. * Behind this retrenchment 

a body of horſe and infantry appeared in red and > 
blue uniforms; but as they did not advance to the 

open beach, the leſs riſque was run in landing the 

Britiſh forces. At firſt a bomb-ketch had been ſent 

to anchor near the town, and throw ſome ſhells into 

the place, as a feint to amuſe the enemy, and de- 

ceive them with regard to the place of diſembarka- 

tion, while the General had determined to land 

about a league to the weſtward of Querqueville, the BF 
moſt weſtern fort in the bay. The other bomb= W 
ketches, being poſted along ſhore, did conſiderable | 
execution upon the entrenchments, not only by 
throwing ſhells in the uſual way, but alſo by uſing 
ball-mortars, filled with great quantities of balls, 
which may be thrown to a great diftance, and, by 
ſcattering as they fly, do abundance of miſchief. 
While the ketches fired without ceaſing, the gr: | 
nadiers and guards were rowed regularly aſhore in 
the flat=bottomed boats, and, landing without oppo- * 
ſition, inſtantly formed, on a ſmall open portion of 
the beach, with a natural breaſt-work in their front, 
having on the other ſide a hollow way, and à village 
riſing beyond it with a ſudden aſcent: on the left; 
the ground was interſected by hedges, and covered 
with orchards, and from this quarter the enemy ad- 
vanced in order. The Britiſh troops immediately 
quitted the breaſt-work, in order to meet them half 
way, and a ſtraggling fire began; but the French 
edging to the left, took poſſeſſion of the hill, from 
whence they piqueered with the advanced poſts of 
the Engliſh, In the mean time, the reſt of the in- 
' as | C flantry 
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z 0% Kfantry were diſtmbarked, and the enemy at night 
ut. retired. . As the light troops were not yet landed, 
. General Bligh encamped that night at the village of 

Erville, on a. piece of ground that did not extend 
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he's pended upon t 
v hich at one time was conſidered by the 403 9 
Court as an object of great importance, from 
b aue the river Seine, as well as = 
| fite coaſt of ngland ; but as the works were 
If unfiniſhed, in all appearance the plan had — 
into diſrepuration. The enemy had raiſed ſeveral 
unconnected batteries along the bay; but the town 
| itſelf was. quite open and defenceleſs. While. the 
engineers were employed in demoliſhing the works, 
the light-horſc ſcoured the country, and detachments 
were every day ſent out towards Wallaign, at the 
| diſtance of four leagues from Cherbourg, where the 
enemy were encamped, and every hour received 
einforcements, Several ſkirmiſhes were fought by 
| out=parties of each army, in one of which Capt. 
Lindſay, a gallant young officer, who had been very 
inſtrumental in training the light-horſe, was mor- 
| tally wounded, The harbour and baſon of Cher- 
bourg being deſtroyed, together with all the forts 
in the neighbourhood, and about twenty pieces of 
| heals cannon ſecured on board the Englth ſhips, 
Ne ee amounting to about three thouſand 


S. 
E. 


ſterling, was exacted upon the town, and a 


4 = of re-embarkatjon concerted; as it appeared 
from the reports of peaſants and deſerters, that the 
enemy were already increaſed to a formidable num- 
ber. A flight entrenchment being raiſed, ſufficient to 
defend the laſt diviſion that ſhould be re- embaxked, 
the ftores and artillery were ſhip and the light 
| horſesconyeyed on board their re Pere tranſports, 


by means of platforms laid in the flat-bottomed veſ- 


ſels. On the ſixteenth day of Auguſt, at three o'clock 


ja the morning, the forces marched from Cher- 


bourg down to the beach, and re- embarked at Fort 

| Galet, without the leaſt diſturbance from the enemy. 
2 SHR. FT his ſervice INS 752 performed, 
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B Ok chored in the road of Weymouth, under the high 
2 land of Portland. In two days it weighed and ſtood 
17758. Again to the ſouthward; but was obliged, by con. 
trary winds, to return ta the ſame riding. The 
ſecond effort, however, was more effectual. The 

a fleet with ſome difficulty kept the ſea, and ſteering 
to the French coaſt, came to anchor in the bay 
of St. Lunaire, two leagues to the weltward of 

St. Maloes, againſt which it was determined to 

make another attempt. The floops and ketches 

being ranged along ſhore to cover the diſembark- 

ation, the troops landed on a fair open beach, and 

a detachment of grenadiers was ſent to the harbour 

of St. Briac, above the town of St. Maloes, where 

they deſtroyed about fifteen ſmall veſſels: but St. 
Mlaäloes itſelf being properly furveyed, appeared to 

be above inſult, either from the land- forces or the 
ſhipping. © The mouth of the river that forms its 

baſon, extends above two miles in breadth at its 

narroweſt part, ſo as to be out of the reach of land 

batteries, and the entrance is defended by ſuch forts 

and batteries as the ſhips of war could not pretend 

to ſilence, conſidering the difficult navigation of the 

channels; beſides fifty pieces of large cannon planted 

on theſe forts and batteries, the enemy had mounted 

forty on the weſt fide of the town; and the baſon 

Was, moreover, ſtrengthened by ſeven frigates or 

armed veſſels, whoſe guns might have been brought 

to bear upon any batteries that could be raiſed on 
ſhore, as well as upon ſhips entering by the uſual 

channel. For theſe ſubſtantial reaſons the deſign 

againſt St. Maloes was dropped; but the General 

Eg being unwilling to re-embark, without having taken 

- fome ſtep for the further annoyance of the enemy, 

reſolved to penetrate into the country, conducting 

his motions, however, ſo as to be near the fleet, 

which had, by this time, quitted the bay of St. 

Lunaire, where it could not ride with any ſafety, and 

anchored in the bay of St. Cas, about three leagues 


to the weſtward. CI. 
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I Oh Friday the eighth of September, Ge- AP. 
neral Bligh, with his little army, began his march VIII. 
for Guildo, at the diſtance of nine miles, which he 1 
reached in the evening: next day he croſſed a little 
t or inlet of the ſea, at low water, and his 
troops being incommoded by the peaſants, who fired 
at them from hedges and houſes, he ſent a prieſt 
with a meſſage, intimating, that if they would not 
deſiſt; he would reduce their houſes to aſhes. No 
regard being paid to this intimation, the houſes 
were actually ſet on fire as ſoon as the troops had 
formed their camp about two miles on the other ſide 
of the inlet. Next morning he proceeded to the 
village of Matignon, where, after ſome ſmart ſkir- 
miſhing, the French piquets appeared, drawn up 
in order; to the number of two battalions; but 
having ſuſtained a few ſhot from the Engliſh field- 
pieces, and ſeeing the grenadiers: advance, they fud- 
| denly diſperſed. General Bligh continuing his route 
| through the village, encamped 1 in the open ground, _ | 
| about three miles from the bay of St. Cas, which | = 
was this day reconnoitred for re-embarkation: for he | 
| 


now received undoubted intelligence, that the Duke 
d Aiguillon had advanced from Breſt to Lambale; 
within fix miles of the Engliſh camp, at the head 
of twelve regular battalions, ſix ſquadrons, two re | 
giments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of 
eannon. The bay of St. Cas was covered by an 
entrenchment which the enemy had thrown up, to 
prevent or oppoſe any diſembarkation ; and on the 
outfide of this work there was a range of fand- hills 
extending along ſhore, which could Cliave' ſerved as 
a Cover to the enemy, from whence they might have 
annoyed the troops in re-embarking: for this reaſon 
2 propofal was made to the General, that the forces 
ſhould be re-embarked from a fair open beach on 
the left, between St. Cas and Guildo; but this ad- 
vice was rejected, and, indeed, the ſubſequent ape- 


I Rons ol the army ſavoured ſtrongly of blind ſecurity 
* 74 and 
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| B o o x and raſh pie ſumption. Had the troops decamped 


im. 


1738. 


ks 
FW. a 


and forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon and 


in the night without noiſe, in all probability they 


would have arrived at the beach before the French 


had received che leaſt intelligence of their motion; 
and, in that. caſe, the whole army, . conſiſting of 


about fix thouſand men, might have been re- em- 
barked without the leaſt — F 


5 interruption: but, inſtead 
of this cautious manner of proceeding, the drums 
were beaten at two. oo ag the morning, as if 
with intention to, give notice to the enemy, who 
forthwith repeated the ſame ſignal. The troops 
were in motion before three, and though the length 
of the march did not exceed three miles, the halts 
and interruptions were ſo numerous and frequent, 
that they did not arrive on the beach of St. Cas 
till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, and 
might have been happily finiſhed, had the tranſports 
lain near the ſhore, and received the men as faſt as 
the boats could have conveyed them on board, 
without diſtinction; but many ſhips rode at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, and every boat carried the men 
on board the reſpective tranſports to which they 


belonged; a punctilio of diſpoſition by which a great 


deal of time was unneceſſarily conſumed. The 
ſmall ſhips and bomb-ketches were brought near the 


ſhore, to cover the embarkation; and a conſider- 


able number of ſca- officers were ſtationed on the 
23 to ſuperintend the boats crews, and regulate 
the ſervice; but, notwithſtanding all their attention 


and authority, ſome of the boats were otherwiſe 
employed than in conveying the unhappy. ſoldiers. 
Had all the cutters and fmall craft belonging to the 


fleet been properly occupied in this ſervice, the dil- 
grace and difaſter of the day would ſcarce have hap- 
pened. The Britiſh forces had ſkirmiſhed a little 
on the march, but no conſiderable body of the enemy 
appeared until the embarkation was begun; then 
they took poſſeſſion of an eminence by a windmill, 


eight 
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eight mortars, from whence they fired with confiders o 
able effect upon the ſoldiers on the beach, and on 
the boats in their paſſage, They afterwards be- 
gan to march down the hill, partly covered by a 
hollow way on their left, with a deſign to gain a wood, 
_ where they might form and extend themſelves along 
the front of the Engliſh, and advance againſt them 
under ſhelter of the ſand-hills ;- but in their deſcent 
they ſuffered extremely from the cannon and mor- 
tars of the ſhipping, which made great havock and 
threw them into confuſion. Their line of march 
down the hill was ſtaggered, and for ſome time 
continued in ſuſpenſe; then they turned off to one 
fide, extended themſelves along a hill to their left, 
and advanced in a hollow way, from whence they 
ſuddenly ruſhed out to the attack. Though the 
greater part of the Britiſh troops were already em- 
barked, the rear-guard, conſiſting of, all the grena- 
diers, and half of the firſt regiment of guards, re- 
mained on the ſhore, to the number of fifteen hun- 
dred, under the command of Major-General Dury. 
This officer, ſeeing the French advance, ordered 
his troops to form in grand diviſions, and march 
from behind the bank that covered them, in order 
to charge the enemy before they could be formed 

on the plain. Had this ſtep been taken when-it was 
_ firſt ſuggeſted to Mr. Dury, before the French 
were diſengaged from the hollow way, perhaps it 
might have- ſo far ſucceeded as to diſconcert and 
throw them into confuſion : but by this time they 
had extended themſelves into a very formidable 
_ front, and no hope remained of being able to with- 
ſtand ſuch a ſuperior number. Inſtead of attempt- 
ing to fight againſt ſuch odds in an open field of 
battle, they might have retreated along the beach to 
aà rock on the left, in which progreſs their right 
flank would haye been ſecured by the entrenchment; 

and the enemy could not have purſued them along 
the ſhore, without being expoſed to ſuch a fire from 
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Bo 6x the ſhipping, as in all probability they could not 
"mM. have ſuſtained. This ſcheme was likewiſe propoſed 
: "bee. to Mr. Dury; but he ſeemed to be actuated by a 

ſpiꝛit of infatuation. The Engliſh line being 8 
up in une ven ground, degan the action with an 
irregular fire from right to left, which the enemy 
returned; but their uſual fortitude and reſolution 
ſeemed to rk them on this occaſion. They ſaw 
themſelves in danger of being ſurrounded and cut 
in pieces; their officers dropped on every ſide; and 

All hope of retreat was now intercepted. In this 

cruel dilemma, their ſpirits' failed ; they were ſeized 
Vith a panick;; they faultered, they broke; and in 

leis than five minutes after the engagement began 
they fled in the utmoſt coufuſion, purſued by the 
enemy, who no ſooner ſaw them give way than they 
felt in among them with their bayonets fixed, and 
made a great (carnage. General Dury being dan- 
_ gerouſly wounded, ran into the fea, where he periſh- 
ed; and this was the fate of a great number, officers 
as well as ſoldiers: Many ſwam towards the boats 
and veſſels, which were ordered to give them all 
manner of aſſiſtance; but by far the greater number 
were either butchered on the beach, or drowned in 
the water: a ſmall body, however, inſtead of throw- 
ing themſelves into the ſea, retired to the rock on 
the left, where they made a ſtand, until they had 
exhauſted their ammunition, and then ſurrendered 
at diſcretion. - The havock was moreover increaſed 
by the ſhot and ſhells diſcharged from the battery 
which the enemy had raiſed- on the hill. The 
favghter would not have heen ſo great, had not the 

French ſoldiers” been exaſperated. by the fire from 

the frigates, which was ſtill maintained even after the 

Englith troops were routed: but this was no ſooner 
f Glenced by a ſignal from the Commodore, than the 
enemy exhibited a noble example of moderation 
and humanity, in granting immediate quarter and 
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gratifications, they will be encouraged to bring into 


nothing but miſcarriage and diſgrace : for this, at 
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taken 'prifoners on this occaſion : nor was the ad- 
vantage cheaply purchaſed by the French troops, 
among whom the ſhot and ſhells from the frigates 
and ketches had done great execution. The cle- 
mency of the victors was the more remarkable, as 
the Britiſh troops in this expedition had been ſhame- 
fully guilty of marauding, pillaging, burning, and 
other exceſſes. War js ſo dreadful in itſelf, and fo 
ſevere in its conſequences, that the exerciſe of gene- 
roſity and compaſſion, by which its horrors are miti- 
gated, ought ever to Een, encouraged, 
andimitated, We ougght alſo to uſe our beſt endea- 
yours to deſerve this treatment at the hands of a 
civilized enemy. Let us be humane in our turn to- 
thoſe whom the fate of war had ſubjected to our 
power: let us, in proſecuting our military opera- 
tions, maintain the moſt rigid diſcipline among the 


troops, and religiouſly abſtain from all acts of vio- 


lence and oppreſſion. Thus, a laudable emulation 
will undoubtedly enſue, and the powers at war vie 
with each other in humanity and politeneſs. In 


other reſpects, the Commander of an invading arma 
ment will always find his account in being well with 


the common people of the country in which the 


deſcent is made. By civil treatment and ſeaſonable 
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the camp regular ſupplies of proviſion and refreſn- 
ment; they will mingle with the ſoldiers, and even 


form friendſhips among them: ſer ve as guides, meſ- 


ſengers, and interpreters; let out their cattle for 


hire as draft-horſes; work with their own perſons as 


day-labourers ; diſcover proper fords, bridges, roads, 


paſſes, and defiles; and, if artfully managed, com- 


municate many uſeful hints of intelligence. If great 


care and circumſpection be not exerted in maihtain- 
ing diſcipline, and bridling the licentious diſpoſition 
of the ſoldiers, ſuch, invaſions will be productive of 


beſt, 
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beſt, is but  pirazical way of carrying on war: and 
the troops engaged in it are, in ſome meaſure, 
>= debauched by the nature of the ſervice. They are 
crowded together in tranſports, where the min 
particulars of military order cannot be oF Ras; 
even though the good of the ſervice greatly depends 
vpon a due obſervance of theſe forms, The ſoldiers 
grow negligent, and inattentive to cleanneſs and the 


exterior ornaments of drefs ; they become ſlovenly, 


Hothful, and altogether unfit for a return of duty 


they are tumbled about occaſionally in ſhips and 


boats, landed and re-embarked in a tumultuous man- 


ner, under à divided and diſorderly command: 
they are accuſtomed to retire at the firſt report of 
an approaching enemy, and to rake ſhelter on an- 


other Sens nay, their ſmall pillaging parties are 


| Bien obliged to fly before unarmed peaſants. Their 


h occaſions is the moſt unmanly part of 
cher s office ; namely, to ruin, ravage, and de. 


ſtroy. They foon yield to the temptation of pil- 


lage, and are habituated to rapine: they give looſe 
to intemperance, riot, and intoxication; commit a 


thouſand exceſſes; and, when the enemy appears, 


N 55 board the  thippw with 255 71 Thus the 
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pe that can be e from theſe 
175 ſtarts invaſion, will ſcarce over - balance 
the evils we have mentioned, together with the ex- 


| e 5 ex pence of equipping armaments of this 
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True itis, theſe deſcents oblige the F rench 


Jo = 70 employs 2 conſiderable number 251 his troops 


of his maritime places: they ſerve 
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tion of Great-Britain, and ſeeure its coaſt from in- HAP. 
vaſion ; but theſe purpoſes might be as effectually vin. 
inſwered, at a much ſmaller expence, by the ſhip- ->7 
ping alone: Should it be judged expedient, how- 
pit alone: Should it be judged expedient, 
ever, to proſecute this deſultory kind of war, the 
Commanders employed init will do well to conſider, 
that a deſcent ought never to be hazarded in an 
enemy's country, without having taken proper pre- 
cautions to ſecure a retreat; that the ſevereſt diſci- 
pline ought to be preſetved during all the operations 
of the campaign; that a General ought never to 
diſembark but upon a well- concerted plan, nor com- 
mence his military tranſactions without ſome im- 
mediate point or object in view; that a re-embark- 
ation ought never to be attempted, except from a 6 
clear open beach, where the approaches of an enemy — 
may be feen, and the troops covered by the fire of 
their ſhipping. Thoſe who preſume to reflect upon 
the particulars of this laſt expedition, owned them< 
ſelves at a loſs to account for the conduct of the 
General, in remaining on ſhore after the deſign upon 
St. Maloes was laid aſide; in penetrating fo far into 
the country, without any viſible object; neglecting 
the repeated intelligence which he received; com- 
municating, by beat of drum, his midnight motions 
to an enemy of double his force; loitering near 
ſeven hours in a march of three miles; and, laſtly, 
attempting the re-embarkation of the troops at a 
55 where no proper meaſures had been taken for 


their cover and defence. After the action of St. Cas, | 
ſome civilities, by meſſage, paſſed between the Duke ; | 
&Aiguilton and the Engliſh Commanders who were | A 


favoured with a liſt of the priſoners, including four 
Sea=captains ; and afſured that the wounded ſhould 
teceive all poſſible comfort and aſſiſtance. Theſe 
matters being adjuſted, Commodore Howe returned 
With the fleet to Spithead, and the ſoldiers were 
„ 414 
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BOOK... $I II. The ſucceſs of the attempt upon Cher. 
III. bourg had elevated the people to a degree of childiſh 
triumph; and the government thought proper to 
indulge this petulant ſpirit of exultation, by expoſing 
twenty-one pieces of French cannon. in Hyde-park, 
from whence they were drawn in poſſeſſion to the 
Tower, amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 
From this pinnacle of elation and pride they were 
. | precipitated to the abyſs of deſpondence or dejec- 
1 tion, by the account of the miſcarriage at St. Cas, 
| which buoyed up the ſpirits of the French in the 
ſame proportion. The people of that nation began 
to ſtand in need of ſome ſuch cordial after the loſſes 
they had-ſuſtained, and the miniftry of Verſailles did 
not fail to make the moſt of this advantage, they 
publiſhed a pompous. narrative of the battle at St. 
Cas, and magnified into a mighty victory the puny 
check which they had given to the rear- guard of an 
inconſiderable detachment. The people receivedit 
. with implicit belief, becauſe it was agreeable to their 
paſſions, and congratulated themſelves upon their 
ſucceſs in hyperboles, dictated by that vivacity ſo 
peculiar to the French nation. Indeed, theſe are 
_ artifices which the miniſters of every nation find it 
neceflary to uſe at certain conjunctures, in govern- 
ing the turbulent and capricious , multitude. After 
the misfortune. at St. Cas, nothing further was at- 
tempted by that armament; nor was any enterprize 
of importance atchie ved by the Britiſh ſhips in 
Europe during the courſe of this ſummer. The 
Cruiſers, however, ſtill continued active and alert. 
Captain Hervey, in the ſhip Monmouth, deſtroyed 
a French ſhip. of forty guns in the iſland of Malta; | 
an exploit of which the Malteſe loudly complained, - 
as aà violation of their neutrality. , About twenty fail 
of ſmall French veſſels were driven aſhore on the 
rocks of Bretagne, by ſome cruiſers belonging to the 
fleet commanded by Lord Anſon, after a fmart en- 
gagement with two frigates, under whoſe. * : F 
ants {Lg ef 
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they ſalled:· In che month of November the Belli- o Ar. 
queux; a French ſhip of war, mounted with ſixty- VIII. 


.. 


four guns, having, by miſtake, run up St. George's . 
chamel, and anchored in Lundy- road, Captain 
Saumarez, of the Antelope, then lying in Kingß- 
road; immediately weighed and went in queſt of 
her according to the advice he had received. When 
he appeared, the French Captain heaved up his 
anchor, and made a ſhow. of preparing for an en- 
gagement; but ſoon hauled down his colours, and, 
without firing a ſhot, ſurrendered, with a comple- 
ment of four hundred and ſeventeen men, to a ſhip 
of inferior force, both in number of hands and 
weight of metal. By this time the Engliſh priva- 
teers ſwarmed to ſuch a degree in the Channel, that 
ſcarce a French veſſel durſt quit the harbour, and 
conſequently there was little or no booty to be ob- : 
tained, In this dearth of legal prizes, ſome of the 
adventurers were tempted to commit acts of piracy, - 
and actually rifled the ſhips of neutral nations. A 
Dutch veſſel, having on board the baggage and 
domeſticks belonging to the Marquis de Pignatelli, 
Ambaſſador from the Court of Spain to the King 
of Denmark, was boarded three times ſucceſſivelx 

by the crews of three different privateers, who: 
forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, broke open 
and rifled the trunks and boxes of the Ambaſſador, 

inſulted and even cruelly bruiſed his officers, ſtripped 
his domeſticks, and carried off his effects, together 
with letters of credit, and a bill of exchange. Comj- 
plaints of theſe outrages being made to the Court 
of London, the Lords of the Admiralty promiſed, . 
in the Gazette, a reward of five hundred pounds, 
without deduction, to any perſon who ſhould djſ- 
cover the offenders concerned in theſe acts of piracy, 
Some of them were detected accordingly, and 

brought to condign puniſhment. t. 
LI. The Dutch had for ſome time carried on 
a very conſiderable traffick, not only in taking on . 
YE Alx 
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3 0 0 K fair advantages of their neutrality, but alſ6 in ſup. 


in. 
1. 
Engliſn government, ince 


plying che French with naval ſtores, and tranſport 
ing the produce of the French ſugar-colonies to 

1 - * chis unfair — 
merce, cuted with ſuch flagrant iality for 
heir 2025 tes, iſſued orders for ts — ne 
alt ſhips of neutral Powers that ſhould have French 
property on board; and theſe orders were executed 
with rigour and ſeverity. A 2 number of Dutch 
ſhips were taken, and condemned as legal prizes, 


both in England and Jamaica: ſometimes the owners 


met with hard meaſure, and ſome crews wefe treated 


with inſolence and barbarity. The ſubjects of the 


United Provinces raiſed a loud clamour againſt the 


Englith, for having, by theſe captures, violated the 


law of nations, and the particular treaty of com- 
merce ſubſiſting between Great-Britain and the Re- 

blick. Remonſtrances were made to the Engliſh 
Miniſtry, who expoſtulated, in their turn, with the 


Deputies of the States- General; and the two nations 


were inflamed againft each other with the moſt bit- 
ter animoſity. ' The Britiſh Refident at the Hague, 
ik a conference with the States, repreſented, that the 
King his maſter: could not hope to ſee peace ſpeedily 
re-eſtabliſhed, if the neutral Princes ſhould aſſume 
a right of carrying on the trade of his enemies; 


tat he expected, from their known juſtice, and the 


Alliance by which they were ſo nearly connected with 


his ſubjects, they would honeſtly abandon this frau- 


dulent eommeree, and agree that naval ſtores ſhould 


be comprehended in the claſs of contraband com- 


medities. He anſwered ſome articles of the com- 


| |  -— plaints they had made with an appearance of can- 
our and moderation; declared his Majeſty's abhor- 


rence of the violences which had been committed 
upon the ſubjects of the United Provinces ; explained 


_ the ſteps which had been taken by the Engliſh go- 


vernwent to bring the offenders to juſtice, as well 
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to prevent ſuch outrages for the future; and aſ-c HAP. 
ured them, that his Britannick Majeſty had nothing VIII. 
more at heart than to renew and maintain, in full We ax 
force, the mutual confidence and friendſhip.by which ** * 
the maritime Powers of England and Holland had 
been ſo ! oe need: „ 
5 LI... Theſe profeſſions of eſteem and affection 
were not ſufficient to quiet the minds, and appeaſe 
the reſentment. of the, Dutch merchants ; and the 
French party, which was both numerous and power- 
ful, employed all their art and influence to exaſpe- 
rate their paſſions, and widen the breach between the 
two nations, The Court of Verſailles did not fail 
to ſeize this opportunity of inſinuation: while, on 
one hand, their miniſters and emiſſaries in Holland 
exaggerated the indignities and injuries which the 
States had ſuſtained from the inſolence and rapacity 
of the Engliſh; they, on the other hand, flattered 
and 5 5 them with little advantages in trade, and 
formal profeſſions of reſpect. Such was the memo- 
ral delivered by the Count d' Affry, intimating that 
the Empreſs- Queen being under an abſolute neceſſity 
of employing all her forces to defend her heredi- 
tary dominions in Germany, ſhe had been obliged 
to withdraw her troops from Oſtend and Nieuport, 
and applied to the French King, as her ally neareſt 
at hand, to garriſon theſe two places, which, how- 
ever, ſhould be reſtored at the peace, or ſooner, 
ſhould her Imperial Majeſty think proper. The' 
ſpirit of the Dutch merchants, at this juncture, and 
their ſentiments with reſpect to England, appeared 
with very high colouring in a memorial to the 
States-General, ſubſcribed by two hundred and ſixty- 
nine traders, compoſed and preſented with equal 
ſecreſy and circumſpection. In this famous remon- 
ſtrance they complained, that the violences and un- 
juſt depredations committed by the Engliſh ſhips of 
war and privateers on the veſſels and effects of them 
and their fellow-ſubje&s, were not only continued, 
VOL, IV, U but 
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Oo k but daily multiplied ; and cruelty and exceſs carried 
111. to ſuch à pitch of wanton barbarity, that the peti- 
— Ts tioners wert forced to implore the aſſiſtance of their 
High Mightineſſes to protect, in the moſt efficatious 
manner, the commerce and navigation, which were 
the two ſine ws of the Republick. For this neceſſary 
purpoſe they offered to contribute each his contin- 
gent, and to arm at their own charge; and other 
Propoſitions were made for an immediate augmen- 
tation of the marine. While this party induftriouſly 
exerted all their power and credit to effect a rupture 
with England, the Princeſs Gouvernante employed 
all her intereſt and addreſs to divert them from this 
object, and alarm them with reſpect to the power 
and defigns of France; againſt which ſhe earneſtly 
. exhorted them to augment their military forces by 
land, that they might be prepared to defend them- 
ſelves againſt all invaſion. At the fame time ſhe 
_ pared no pains to adjuſt the differences between her 
huſband's country and her father's kingdom ; and, 


. without doubt, her healing councils were of great 
efficacy in preventing matters from coming to a very 
bop bs. 
WS WT 
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L Expedition againſt Senegal. S II. Fert Louis and 
* Senegal taten. & III. Unſucceſsful attempt upon Go- 
ree. & IV. Expedition to Cape- Breton. & V. Louiſ- 
bourg taten. & VI. And ct. obne. S VII. Un- 
ſucceſiful attempt upon Ticonderoga. & VIII. Fert 
Frontenac taken and deſtroyed by the Enghſh. & IX. 
Brigadier Forbes takes Fort du Qugſue. & X. Go- 
ree taten. & XI. Shipwreck of Captain Barton. 
S XII, Gallant exploit of Captain Tyrrel. & XIII. 
Tranſactions in the Eoft-Indies. Adam. Pecocke en - 
gages the French fleet, & XIV. Fort St. David's 
taken by the French. Second engagement between 
Aan. Pococke and M. d Apche, & XV. Progreſs of 
M. Lally. S XVI. Tranſafions on the continent 
of Europe. & XVII. King of Pruffia raiſes con- 
tributions in Saxony, 'and the dominions of the Duke 
of Wirtemberg. & XVIII. State of the armies on 
the continent, & XN. French King changes the 
adminiſtration of Hanover. & XX. Plan of a treaty 
between the French King and the Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caffel, &. XXI. Leary between the French King 


and the * of : 


others. XXIII. Bremen taken by the Duke de 
Broglio, and retaken by Prince Ferdinand, & XXIV. 
Duke de Richelieu recalled. Generous condud? of the 
Duke de Randan. & XXV. The French abandon 
Hanover. Princeof Brunſwick reduces Hoya and Min- 
den. & XXVI. Prince Ferdinand defeats the French 

at Creveldt, and takes Duſſeldorp. & XXVII. 
Prince of Yſembourg defeated by the Duke de Broglio. 
S XXVII. General Imboff defeats M. de Chevert. 
S XXIX. General Oberg defeated by the French at 

\Landwernhagen. & XXX. Death of the Duke of 


Marlborough. & XXXI. Operations of the — 
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r runſwick. & XXII. Decree of 
the Aulick Council againſt the Elector of Hanover and 
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of Pruſſia, at the beginning of the campaigy, 
$ XXXII. He enters Moravia, and inveſts Olmutz. 
$XXXUI. He is obliged to rai iſe the on and re- 
tires into. Bobemia, *vbere be takes Koningſpratz. 
S XXXIV. Progreſs of the Ruſſians. 18 
King of Pruſſia defeats the. Ruſſians by Zorndorf. 
S XXXVI. And is defeated by the Auſtrians at 
Hochftirehen. & XXXVII. He retires to Sileſa. 
S XXXVIII. Suburbs of Dreſden burnt by the Pra 
fi an Governor. & XXXIX. King. of Pruſſia raiſes 
the lege of Neiſs,, and relieves Dr Gen S$ XL. In. 


 bhabitants of Saxony grievouſly oppreſſed. & XII. 


Progreſs. of the Swedes in Pomerania. & XIII. 
Prince Charles of Sarony elected Duke of Courland. 
XIII. King of England's memorial to the Diet if 
 #he Empire. I XLIV. Death of Pope Benedid. 


S XL. King of Portugal 22 nated. _$ XLVI. 


Proceedings of the French miniſtry. . 8 XLVIL C. 
dus of the King of Denmark. & XLVIIE 4vfwers 
10 the charges brought by the Dutch againſt the 
_ Engliſh cruizers. & XIIX. C onferences between the 


| Britiſh Ambaſſador and the .States- General.” SL 
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during this. campaign, was not exhauſted 
in petty deſcents upon the coaſt of France, The 


continent of America was the great theatre on which 


her chief vigour was diſplayed ; nor did ſhe fail to 
exert herſelf in ſucceſsful efforts againſt the French 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa. The whole gum 


trade, from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, an 


extent of five hundred miles, had been engroſſed by 
the French, who built Fort Louis within the mouth 
of the Senegal, extending their factories near three 
hundred leagues up that River, and on the fame coaſt 


had fortified. the iſland of Goree, in which they 


maintained a conſiderable garriſon: The gum- 


* of which a great quantity is uſed by the 


manufacturers 


2 2 


Py 


warded the plan for annexing the country to the 


„ 


nee 


ſpec of an zcquiſition ſo valuable to his country, 
Den 1 > FRO E. . 1 OY «SS + + +63: > I'S - 
this honeſt Quaker was equally minute and indefati- 
gable in his enquiries touching the commerce of 


the coaſt, as well as the ſtrength and ſituation of the 
* I KT . #4 3 114 It 1ftrie ) L214 : TI FLELF of TTL SAS 


* The name the natives give to that part of South Barbary, known 
to merchants and ndvigators by that of the um Coaſt, and called 
in maps, The Sandy Deſert of Sara, and ſometimes Zara. 
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30 o k French ſettlements on the river Senegal; ad at 
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his return to England, actually formec che plan of 
an expedition for the conqueſt of Fort-Louis. This 
was preſented to the board of rade, by whom it 
was approved, after a ſevere examination; but it re- 
quited the patriotic zeal, and invincible perſeverance 
of Cumming, to fürmount 4 variety of obſtacles be- 


fore it was adopted by the miniſtry; and even then 


it was not executed in its full extent. He was 
abridged of one large mip, and in lieu of fix hun- 
dred land forces, to be drafted from different regi- 


5015 which he in vain demanded, firſt from the 


uke of Cumberland, and afterwards from Lord Li- 
onier, the Lords of the Admiralty allotted two hun. 
10 marines only 1 for this ſervice. After repeated 
Heitation, he, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty-ſeven, obtained an order,. that the 
— wo annual ſhips bound to the coaſt of Guinea ſhould 
e joined by a loo Ra two buſſes, and tnake an 
attẽ mp | i upon the nch ſettlement? in the river 
Seng. Theſe ſhip: , however, were detained by 
NY winds until the ſeaſon was too fat advanced 
to adm! t a 1 probgollhy of fucceſs, and therefore the 


ef poſtp 'oned. In the beginning of the 
1e gar, Mr C fot 


Cumming being Feinforced with 


e inte eſt of” 4 confiderable merchant i In the city, 
ins whom he had communicated the plan, ' renewed 


| his 5 to the nber, and they refolved to 


the enterprize. mall Tquadron was 
equip pped for this ee, under the command 
of Captain Marſh, having on board a body of ma- 
fie, commanded hy Major Maſbn, with à detach- 
ment of artillery, ten pieces of cannon, eight mor- 


' tars, and a cophderable quantity of watlike ſtores 


id ammunitjon, Captain Walker was appointed 
1 1 and Mr, Cumming was concerned as 4 


Pr mciple director and promoter of the expedition *. 
$0 his 

00 thi ;2oceaſion Me. Cumming may foem. to have ated direct 
A to the ſegets of his Fe-1gious note 3 hut up eyer + a 1 


nnn 


i & 


This kttle armament ſailed in the beginning ofcy a P, 
March ; and in their paſſage touched at the ifland 1X." 
Tenerife, where, while the ſhips ſupplied themſelves g 


with wine and war, Mr. Cumming proceeded in 
the Swan ſloop to Portenderrick, Lens charged 
with a letter of credence to his old friend the King 
of that country, who had favoured him in his laſf 
viſit with an excluſive trade on that coaft, by a 
formal charter, written in the Arabick language. 
This Prince was now up the country, engaged in 
a war with his neighbours,called the Diable Moors *; 
and the Queen-Dowager, who remained at Porten- 
derrick, gave Mr. Cumming to underſtand, that ſhe 
could not at preſent ſpare any troops to join the Eng- 
liſh 'in their EXP dition againſt Senegal : but ſhe 
affured him, that, ſhould'the French be exterminated, 
ſhe and their ſubjects would go thither and ſettle. In 
the mean time, one of the chiefs, called Prince 
Amir, diſpatched a meſſenger to the King, with ad- 
vice of their arrival and defign. He declared that he 
would, with all poſſible diligence, aſſemble three 
hundred warriors to join the Engliſh troops, and that 
in his opinion, the King would reinforce them wit 
a detachment from his army. By this time, Captain 
Marſh, with the reſt of the armament, had arrived 
at Portendernick, and fearing that the enemy might 
receive intimation of his defign, reſolved to procee 
'on the expedition, without waiting for the promiſe 


— —— 


8 


to the miniftry, that he was fully perſuaded his ſchemes might be 
compliſhed without the effuſion of human blood; and that if he 
hought otherwiſe, he would by no means have concerned himſelf 
about them. He alſo deſired, let the conſequence be what it might, 
bil brethren ſhould not be chargeable with what was his own ſingle 
ct. If it was the firſt military ſcheme of any Quaker, let it be fe- 
membered it was alſo the firſt ſucceſsful expedition of this war, and 
one of the firſt that ever was carried on according to the pacifick 
Tic; of the Quakers, without the loſs of a drop of blood, on either 


This is the name by which the ſubjects of Legibelli diſtinguiſh 
thoſe of Brackna, who inhabit the country farther up the river Se- 
negal, and are in conſtant alliance with the French. 9 
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BOOK weighed anchor, and next day, at four a clock, dif, 
. coyered the F rench flag vide upon Fort Louis, 

"nn 5 ſituated 3 in the midſt of a pretty $20 3 town, 
which exhibited a very agreeab e nce. The 
Commodore having made prize 0 Diets h ſhip, 

richly laden with gum, which lay at anchor without 

the bar, came to anchor in Senegal- road at the 
mouth of the river: and here he perceived ſeveral 

armed floops which the. « enemy had detached to de- 

fend the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely dan- 

rous. . WNT the boats were employedi conveying 

175 ſtores into the ſmall. craft, while three Tov the 

flops continued exchanging fire over a narrow 
tongue of land With the veſſels of the enemy, con- 

fiſting of one brig and fix armed ſloops, mounted 

with great guns and ſwivels, At length the chan- 

nel: being . and the wind, which gene- 

rally blows down the river, chopping about, Cap- 

tain Millar, of the London buſs, ſeized that oppor: 
tunity ; ; and. paſſing” the bar with a 10 ff ſheet, 
dropped * n the e Where he WT till night, 
expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. Next day 

| Fl was Joined by the other ſmall veſſels, and a re. 
gular engage ment enſued;. This was warmly main- 
tained on both ſides, until the buſſes and one dogger 
running a- ground, immediately bulged, and were 

filled With water. Then the Ta they contained 

ach to their boats, and with ſome difficulty reached 

the ſhore ; where they formed in a body, and were 

ſoon joined by their companions from the other veſ- 

ſels; ſo that now the whole amounted t three hun- 
dred and ninety marines, beſides the detachment of 
artillery; As they laid their account with being at- 
tacked by the natives who lined the ſhore at ſome 
diſtance, ſeemingly determined to oppoſe the deſcent, 

they forthwith threw up an intrenchment, and began 

to diſembark the | ſtores, great part of which lay 
under water. While they were employed in raiſing 

this occaſional * the negroes came in great 

i numbefs 


Fͤͤ !ͤͤ 7-38 
numbers and ſubmitted; and on the ſucceeding day c HAP. 


they were reinforced by three hundred and fifty 


_ 
: 


ons anck colours flying. | A 
* f. They had — 2 no further progreſs in their 


operations, when two French deputies arrived at the 


entrenchment, with propoſals for a capitulation from 
the Governor of Fort-Louis. . After ſome heſitation, 
Captain Marih and Major Maſon agreed, That all 
the white. people belonging to the French company 
at Senegal ſhould be ſafely conducted to France in 
an Engliſh veſſel, without being deprived, of their 
private effects, provided all the merchandize and 
uncoined treaſure ſhould be delivered up to the vic- 
tors; and that all the forts, ſtorehouſes, veſſels, 
arms, proviſions, and every article belonging to the 
company in that river, ſhould be put into the hands 
of the Engliſh immediately after the capitulation 
could be ſigned. They promiſed that the free na- 
tives living at Fort-Louis ſhould remain in quiet 
poſſeſſion of their effects, and in the free exerciſe of 
their religion; and that all negroes, mulattoes, and 
others, who could prove themſelves free, ſhould have 
it in their option either to remain in the place, or 
Fan any other part of the country“. The 
Captains Campbell and Walker were immediately 
ſent up the river with a flag of truce, to ſee. the ar- 
tigles ſigned and executed; bit they were ſo retarded 
by the rapidity of the ſtream, that they did not ap- 
proach the fort till three in the morning. As ſoon 
as the day broke they hoiſted, their flag, and rowed 
up towards a, battery on a point of the iſland, where 
they lay upon their oars very near a full hour, beat- 
ing the chamade; but no notice was taken of their 
approach. This reſerve appearing myſterious, they 


The victors, however, committed a very great miſtake in allow- 
ing them to carry off their books and accounts, the peruſal of which 
would have been of infinite ſervice to the Engliſh merchants, by in- 
forming them of the commodities, their value, the proper ſeaſons, 


retired 


and methods of proſecuting the trade, 
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Portenderrick, or xy 5g ſent an Ambaſſador from 


race n. 


ſagacity, zeal, and indefatigable efforts of Mr. Cum- CHAP. 
ming, who not only formed the plan, and ſolicited” 
the armament, but alſo attended the execution of it 


in perſon, at the hazard of his life, and to the inter- 
ruption of his private concerns. © © 
HI. Fort-Louis being ſecured with an Engliſh 
garriſon, and ſome” armed veſſels left to guard the 
paſſage of the bar, at the mouth of the river, the 
reat ſhips proceeded to make an attempt upon the 


iſland of 'Goree, which lies at the diſtance of thirty 


leagues from Senegal.” There the French company 
had conſiderable magazines and warehouſes, and 
lodged the negro ſlaves until they could be ſhipped 
for the Weſt-Indies. If the additional force which 
Mr. Cumming propoſed for the conqueſt of this 


iſland had been added to the armament, in all pro- 


bability the iſland would have been reduced, and in 


that caſe, the nation would have ſaved the conſider- 


able expence of a ſubſequent expedition againſt it, 


under the conduct of Commodore Keppel. At pre- 


ſent, the ſhips by which Goree was attacked were 


found une qual to the attempt, and the expedition 


miſcarried accotdingly, though the miſcarriage was 
attended with little or no damage to the affailants. 


IV. Scenes of ſtill greater importance were ated 


in North-America, where, excluſive of the fleet and 
marines, the government had aſſembled about fifty 
thouſand men, including two-and- twenty thouſand 
regular troops. The Earl of Loudoun having re- 
turned to England, the chief command in America 
devolved on N 

the objects of operation were various, the forces were 
divided into three detached bodies, under as many 
different commanders. About twelve thouſand were 
deſtined to undertake the ſiege of Louiſbourg, on 
the iſland of Cape- Breton. The General himſelf re- 
ſerved near ſixteen thouſand for the reduction of 
Crown-Point, a fort ſituated on Lake Champlain: 
fight thouſand, under the conduct of Brigadier. 


ajor-General Abercrombie; but as 
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* outhward, near the river Ohio; a 


Breton be mg an object of immediate conſideration, 
was undertak 
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708 The Prugent, of ſeventy-four guns 3 the Ehtrebrenant, of ſe- 

yenty-fpurt guns ; che Cupricieux, Cel7hre, and Bienfaiſant, of 

: 15 four guns each; the Apollo, of fifty - guns; the Chevre, Biche, 
lle, Piana, and Echo friga tes. 
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be * ſecured, and in one of theſe Be Engliſh C H Ar. 
troops were iſembarked, The diſpoſition being I. 
— for land ing, a detachment, in ſeveral ſloops G 
under convoy, paſſed by the mouth of the harbour 
rowards Lorembec, in order to draw the enemy's at- 
tention that way, while the landing ſhould really be 
effected on the other ſide of the town. On the eighth 
day of June, the troops being aſſembled in the boats 
before day-break, in three diviſions, ſeveral loops 
and frigates, that were ſtationed along ſhore in the 
bay of Gabarus, began to ſcour the beach with their 
ſhot; and after the fire had continued about a 
quarter of an hour, the boats, containing the divi- 
ſion on the left, were rowed towards the more, un 
der the command of Brigadier General Wolfe, an 
accompliſhed officer, who, in the ſequel, diſplayed 
very extraordinary proofs of military genius. At the 
lame time the two, other diviſions, on the right and 
in the centre, commanded by the Brigadiers Whit- 
more and Laurence, made a ſhow of landing, in 
order to divide and diſtract the enemy. Notwith- 
ſtanding an impetuous ſurf, by which many boats 
were overſet, and a very ſevere fire of cannon and 
muſquetry from the enemy's batteries, which did 
conſiderable execution, Brigadier Wolfe purſued his 
point with-admirable courage and deliberation. The 
ſoldiers leaped: 1 into the water with, the moit eager 
 alacrity, and, gaining the ſhore, attacked the enemy 
in ſuch a manner, that in a few minutes they aban- 
doned their works and artillery, and led in the utmoſt 
confuſion. The other diviſions landed alſo, but not 
without an obſtinate oppoſition; and the ſtores, with 
the artillery, being brought on ſhore, the town of 
Louiſbourg was formally inveſted. The difficulty 
of landing ſtores and implements in boiſterous wea+ 
ther, and the nature. of the ground, which: being 
marſhy, was unfit for the conveyance of heavy can- 
bees retarded the operations of the ſiege. Mr. Am- 
herſt made his approaches with great circumſpection, 
ſecuring 
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'' Bo 90 x ſceuring his camp with redoubts and epaule ment: 
from any attacks of Canadians, of which hei imagined 
there was a conſiderable body behind him on the 
iſland, as well as from the fire of the French ſhip- 
ping in the harbour, which would otherwiſe, have 
annoyed him extremely in his advances, _ 
'& V. The Governor of Ly having a.. 
ſtroyed the e battery, which was detached from 
the body of the place, and recalled his out- poſts, 
prepared for making a vigorous defence. A very ſe- 
vere fire, well dirested, was maintained againſt the 
beſiegers and their works, from the town, the iſland 
battery, and the ſhips in the harbour; and divers 
fallies were made, though without much effect. In 
= _ the mean time Brigadier Wolfe, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment, had marched round the north-eaſt part 
of the harbour, and taken poſſeſſion of the Light. 
houſe-point; where he erected ſeveral batteries againſt 
the ſhips and the ifland fortification, which laſt was 
ſoon filenced. On the nineteenth day of June the 
Echo, a French frigate, was taken by the Engliſh 
cruiſers, after having eſcaped from the harbour: 
from the officers on board of this ſhip the Admiral 
tearned that the Bizarre, another frigate, had failed 
from thence on the day of the diſembarkation, and 
the Comete had ſucceſsfully followed her example. 
Beſides the regular approaches to the town, con- 
ducted by the engineers under the immediate com- 
mand and inſpection of General Amherſt, divers 
batteries were raiſed by the detached corps under 
Brigadier Wolfe, who exerted himſelf with amazing 
activity, and grieyouſly incommoded the enemy, 
both of the town and ſhipping. On the the twenty- 
_ firſt day of July the three great ſhips, the Entrepre- 
. nant, Capricieux, and Celebre, were ſet on fire by 
a bomb-ſhell, and burned to aſhes, ſo:that none re- 
mained but the Prudent and Bienfaiſant, which the 
Admiral undertook to deſtroy. For this purpoſe, 
in the night * the twenty fifth and twenty 


2 ſixth 


77 58. 
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fixth days of the month, the boats of the ſquadron 0 


were in two diviſions detached into the harbour, 
under the command of two young Captains, La- 


forey and Balfour. They accordingly penetrated, | 


in the dark, through a terrible fire of cannon and 
muſquetry, and boarded the enemy ſword in hand. 
The Prudent, being a-ground, was ſet on fire, and 
. deſtroyed, but the Bienfaiſant was towed out of the 
karbour in triumph. In the proſecution of the 
fiege, the Admiral and General co-operated with re- 
markable harmony; the former chearfully aſſiſting 
the latter with cannon and other implements; with 
detachments of marines to maintain poſts on ſhore, 
with parties of feamen to act as pioneers, and con- 
cur in working the guns and mortars. The fire of 
the town was managed with equal ſkill and acti- 
vity, and kept up with great perſeverance; until, 
at length, -their ſhipping being all taken and de- 
ftroyed, the caſerns“ ruined in the two principal 
| baſtions, forty out of fifty-two pieces of cannon 
_ diſmounted, broke, or rendered unſerviceable, and 
divers practicable breaches effected, the Governor, 
in a letter to Mr. Amherſt, propoſed a capitula- 
tion on the ſame articles that were granted to the 


Engliſh. at Port-Mahon. In anſwer to this pro- 


poſal he was given to underſtand, that he and his 
garriſon muſt ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war, otherwiſe he might next morning expect a 
general aſſault by the ſhipping under Admiral Boſ- 
cawen. The Chevalier Drucour, piqued at the 
ſeverity of theſe terms, replied, that he would, 
rather than comply with them, ſtand an aſſault; but 
the Commiſſary-general, and intendant ofthe colony, 
pte ſented a petition from the traders and inhabitants 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that a cavalier, which Admiral 
Knowles had. built at an enormous expence to the nation, While 
Louiſbourg remained in the hands of the Engliſh in the laſt war, was, 
m the courſe of this ſiege, entirely demoliſhed by two or three ſnors 
from one of the Britiſh batteries; ſo admirably had this piece of for- 
vfication been contrived and executed, under the eye of that profound 


engineer, | 
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® 0 OR of the place, in conſequence of which he ſubmitted, 
ul. On the ky een day of July three companies 
2758. Of grenadiers, commanded by Major Farquhar, 
took poſſeſſion of the weſtern gate; and Brigadier 

| Whitmore was detached into the town, to ſee the 
garriſon lay down their arms, and deliver up their 
colours on the eſplanade, and to poſt the neceſſary 
ards on the ſtores, magazines, ahd ramparts, 

hus, at the expence of about four hundred men 
killed and wounded, the Engliſh obtained poſſeſſion 

of the important iſland of Cape-Breton, and the 
ſtrong town of Louiſbourg, in which the victors 
found two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, 

with eighteen mortars, and a conſiderable quantity 

of ſtores and ammunition. The merchants and in- 

| habitants were ſent to France in Engliſh bottoms; 
but the © garriſon, together with the ſea-officers, 
marines, and mariners, amounting in all. to five 
thoufand fix hundred and thirty- ſeven priſohers, were 
tranſported to England. The loſs of Louiſbourg 

IP was the more ſeverely felt by the French King, as it 
| had been attended with the deſtruction of ſo many 

| conſiderable ſhips and frigates. The particulars of 

IF | this tranſaction were immediately brought to Eng- 
1 land, in a veſſel diſpatched for that purpoſe, with 
Captain Amherſt, brother to the Commander, who 
Was alfo entruſted with eleven pair of colours taken 
at Loviſbourg: theſe were, by his Majeſty's order, 
carried in pompous parade, eſcorted by detachments 

of horſe and foot guards, with kettle drums and 
trumpets, from the palace of Kenſington to St 
Paul's cathedral, where they were depoſited as tro- 
phies, under a diſcharge of cannon, and other noiſy 
expreſſions of triumph and exultation. Indeed, the 
publick rejoicings for the conqueſt of Louiſbourg 
were diffuſed through every part of the Britiſh do- 
minions, and addreſſes of congratulation were pre- 
ſented to the King, by a great number of flouriſhing 
towns and corporations. e e | 
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4 Alter the reduction of Cape- Breton, ſome c 


ſhips were detached, with a body of troops under Ine, 
the command of Bemenagt⸗ Colonel Lone: lg —_— 
to take poſſeſſion of the iſland of St. John, which 
alſo lies in the Gulph of St. Laurence, and, by its 
fertility in corn and cattle, had, ſince the beginning 
of the war, ſupplied Quebeck with conſiderable 


quantities of proviſion: It was likewiſe the afylum 
to which the French neutrals of Annapolis fed for 


ſhelter from the Engliſh government; and the retreat 
from whence they and the Indians uſed to make 
their ſudden irruptions into Nova-Scotia, where 
they perpetrated the moſt inhuman barbarities on 
the "Jefenceleſs ſubjects of Great-Britain. The num- 
ber of inhabitants amounted to four thouſand one 
hundred, who ſubmitted and brought in their arms; 
then Lord Rollo took poſſeſſion of the Governor's 
quarters where he found ſeveral ſcalps of Engliſh- 
men, hom the / ſavages had aſſaſſinated, in conſe- 
quence of the encourdgement they received from 
their French patrons and allies, who gratified them 
with a certain premium for every ſcalp they produced. 


The iſland was ſtocked with above ten thouſand head 


of black cattle, and ſome of the farmers raiſed each 
twelve hundred buſhels of corn annually for the 


market of Quebeck. | 
$ VIE The joy and ſatisfaction ariſing from the 


conqueſt of Louiſbourg and St. John, was not a 


little checked by the diſaſter which befel the main 
body of the Britiſh forces in America, under the 
immediate conduct of General Abercrombie; who, 
as we have already obſerved, had propoſed the 
reduction of the French forts on the Lakes George 
and Champlain, as the chief objects of his enter- 
prize, with a view to ſecure the frontier of the Britiſh 
colonies, and open a ge for the future conqueſt 
of Canada. In the 3 of July his forces, 


amounting to near ſeven thouſand regular troops, 
and ten thouſand provincials, embarked on the Lake 
VOL, V. * | Georges | 
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2.9 KGeorge, i in the neighbourhood. of Lake Champlain, 
on board of nine hundred batteaus, and one hundred 
and thirty-five whale- boats, with proviſion, artillery, 
and ammunition; ſeveral pieces of cannon being 
mounted on rafts to cover the purpoſed landing, 
which was next day effected without oppoſition. 
The. General's deſign was to inveſt Ticonderoga, a 
fort ſituated on a tongue of land, extending — 
Lake George and a narrow gut that communicates 
With Lake Champlain. This fortification Was, on 
three ſides, ſurrounded with water, and in front na- 
ture had ſecured ir withia- moraſs. The Engliſh 
troops being diſembarked; were im mediately formed 
into three columns, and began their march to the 
enemy's advanced poſt, conſiſting of one battalion, 
encamped behind a breaſt · work of logs, which they 
now abandoned with precipitation, after having ſet 
them on fire, and burned their tents and implements, 
The Britiſh forces continued their match in the ſame 
order; but the route lying through a thick wood 
that did not admit of any regular progreſſion or 
paſſage, and the guides proving extremely ignorant, 
the troops were bewildered, and the columns broken 
by falling in one upon another. Lord Hewe being 
advanced at the head of the right centre column, 
encountered a French detachment who had likewiſ: 
loft their way in the retreat from the advanced poſt, 
and a warm ſkirmiſh enſuing, the enemy were routed 
with conſiderable loſs, a good number were killed, 
and one hundred and forty-eight were taken pri- 
ſoners, including five officers. This petty. advan- 
tage was dearly bought with the loſs. of Lord Howe, 
who fell in the beginning of the action, unſpeakably 
regretted as a young nobleman of the moſt promiſing 
talents, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a peculiar 
manner by his courage, activity, and rigid obſerva- 
tion of military diſcipline, and had acquired the 
eſteem and affection of the ſoldiery by his genero- 
ity, ſyectnels of n wunden, and engaging . 
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The General, perceiving the troops, were greatly c H A P. 
fatigued and diſordered from want of reſt and re- IX. 


freihment, thought it adviſable to march back to 
the landing- place, which they reached about eight 
in the morning. Then he detached Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bradftreet, with one regular regiment, ſix 
companies of the Royal Americans, with the bat- 
teau-men, and a body of rangers, to take poſſeſſion 
of a ſaw- mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, 
which the enemy had abandoned. This poſt being 
ſecured, the General advanced again towards Ti- 
conderoga, where, he underſtood from the priſoners, 
the enemy had aſſembled eight battalions, with a 
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body of Canadians and Indians, amounting in all 


to ſix thouſand. Theſe, they ſaid, being encamped 
before the fort, were employed in making a formi- 
dable entrenchment, where they intended to wait 
for a reinforcement of three thouſand men, who had 
been detached under the command of M. de Levi, 
to make a diverſion on the ſide of the Mohawk 
river“; but, upon intelligence of Mr. Abercrom- 
bie's approach, were now recalled for the defence of 
Ticonderoga. This information determined the 
Engliſh General to ſtrike, if poſſible, ſome deciſive 
ſtroke before the junction could be effected. He, 
therefore, early next morning ſent his engineer 
acroſs the river on the oppoſite ſide of the fort, to 
reconnoitre the enemy's entrenchments; and he re- 
ported that the works being ſtill unfiniſhed, might 
be attempted with a good proſpect of ſucceſs. A 
diſpoſition: was made accordingly for the attack, 
and, after proper guards had been left at the ſaw- 
mill and the landing-place, the whole army was put 
in motion. They advanced with great alacrity to- 


1 


This officer intended to have made an irruption through the paſs 

'of Oneida on the Mohawk river, but was recalled before he could 
execute his deſign, General Abercrombie afterwards ſent thither 
Biigadier Stanwix, with a conſiderable body of Provincials, aud 
this important paſs was ſecured by a fort built at that junRure. 
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B 00 K wards the entrenchment, which, however, they 
I. found altogether impracticable. The breaſt-work 
. was raiſed eight feet high, and the ground before it 
covered with an abbatis, or felled trees, with their 
boughs pointing outwards, and projecting in ſuch 

a manner as to render the entrenchment almoſt in- 
acceſſible. Notwithſtanding thefe diſcouraging dif. 
ficulties, the Britiſh troops marched up to the aſſault 

with an undaunted reſolution, and ſuſtained a terri- 

ble fire without ee They endeavoured to 

eut their way through theſe embarraſſments with 

their ſwords, and ſome of them even mounted the 
Parapet; but the enemy were ſo well covered, that 

They could deliberately direct their fire without the 

leaſt danger to themſelves: the carnage was there- 

fore conſiderable, and the troops began to fall into 
confuſion, after ſeveral repeated artacks, which 

laſted above four hours, under the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous circumſtances. The General, by this time, 

_ faw plamly that no hope of ſucceſs remained; and, 

In order to prevent a total defeat, took meaſures for 

the retreat of the army, which retired unmoleſted 

 _ io their former camp, with the loſs of about eigh- 
teen hundred men killed or wounded, including a 

| great number of officers. Every corps of regular 
A troops behaved, on this unfortunate occaſion, with 
remarkable T avi b but the greateſt loſs was 
ſuſtained by Lord. John Murray's Highland regi- 

ment, of which above one half of the private men, 

and twenty- five officers, were either ſlain upon the 

ſpot, or deſperately wounded. Mr. Abercrombie, 

unwilling to ſtay in the neighbourhood of the enemy 

with forces which had received ſuch a diſpiriting 

check, retired to his batteaus, and re- embarking the 

troops, returned to the camp at Lake George, 

from whence he had taken his departure. Cenſure, 

which always attends miſcarriage, did not ſpare the 

character of this Commander; his attack was con- 


.demned as raſh, and his retreat as — | 1 
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neſs of diſappointment, and the clamour of connec- 
tion. How far Mr. Abercrombie acquitted him- 
ſelf in the duty of a General, we ſhall not pretend 
to determine; but if he could depend upon the 
courage and-diſcipline of his forces, he ſurely had 
nothing to fear, after the action, from the attempts 
of the enemy, to whom he would have been ſupe- 
rior in number, even though they had been joined 
by the expected reinforcement: he might, there- 
fore, have remained on the ſpot, in order to exe- 
cute ſome other enterprize when he ſhould be rein- 
forced in his turn; for General Amherſt no ſooner 
heard of his diſaſter than he returned with the troops 
from Cape-Breton to New-England, after havin 
left a ſtrong garriſon in Louiſbourg. At the head 
of ſix regiments he began his march to Albany, 
about the middle of September, in order to join 
the forces on the lake, that they might undertake 
ſome other ſervice before the ſeaſon ſhould be ex- 
haufted. 


had detached Lieutenant-Colonel Bradſtreet, with a 
body of three thouſand men, chiefly Provincials, to 
execute a plan which this officer had formed againſt 
Cadaraqui, or Fort Frontenac, ſituated on the north- 
fide of the river St. Laurence, juſt where it takes 


ſuch caſe allowances muſt be made for the peeviſh- HA p. 
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its origin from the Lake Ontario. To the ſide of 


this lake he penetrated with his detachment, and 


embarking in ſome ſloops and batteaux, provided 


for the purpoſe, landed within a mile of Fort Fron- 
tenac, the garriſon of which, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and ten men, with a few Indians, immediately 


ſurrendered at diſcretion. Conſidering the import- 


ance of this poſt, which, in a great meaſure, com- 
manded the mouth of the river St. Laurence, and 
ſerved as a magazine to the more ſouthern caſtles, 


the French General was inexcuſeable for leaving it in 
ſuch a defenceleſs condition. The fortification itſelf 
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B 0.0 Kwas inconfiderable and ill contrived; nevertheleſs, 
III. it contained fixty pieces of cannon, fixteen ſmall 

"mortars, with an immenſe quantity of merchandize 

and proviſions, depoſited for the uſe of the French 
forces detached againſt Brigadier Forbes, their we{. 

tern garriſons, and Indian allies, as well as for the 

fubſiſtence of the corps commanded by M. de Levi, 

on his enterprize againſt the Mohawk river. Mr. 

Bradftreet not only reduced the fort without blood- 

fhed, but alſo made himſelf maſter of all the ene m y's 

'" ſhipping on the lake, amounting to nine armed 

veſſels, ſome of which carried eighteen guns. Two 

of theſe Mr. Bradſtreet conveyed to Ofwego, whi- 

ther he returned with his troops, after he had de- 

ſtroyed Fort Frontenac, with all the artillery, ſtores, 

proviſion and merchandize which it contained, In 

conſequence” of this exploit, the French troops to 

the ſouthward were expoſed to the hazard of ftary- 

ing; but it is not caſy to conceive the General's 

reaſon for giving orders to abanden and deſtroy a 

fort, which, if properly ſtrengthened and ſuſtained, 

might haye rendered the Engliſh maſters of the 

Lake Ontario, and grievouſly haraſſed the enemy, 

both in their commerce, and expeditions to the 

weſtward. Indeed, great part of the Indian trade 

centered at Frontenac, to which place the Indians 

annually repaired from all parts of America, ſome 

of them at the diſtance ot a thouſand miles, and 

here exchanged their furs for European commodi- 

ties. So much did the French traders excel the 

Engliſh in the art of conciliating the affection of 

thoſe ſavage tribes, that great part of them, in their 

yearly progreſs to this remote market, actually 

paſſed by the Britiſh ſettlement of Albany, in New- 

"York; where they might have been ſupplied with 

what articles they wanted, much more cheap than 

they could purchaſe them at Frontenac or Montreal; 

*hay, the French traders uſed to furniſh themſelves 

with thoſe very commodities from the . of 
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New-York, and found this traffick muck: more e C H A K 


fitable than that. of procuring the ſame articles 
France, loaded with the expence of a tedious and 
dangerous navigation, from the ſea to the ſource of 
the river St. Laurence! 

SN. In all probability, the deſtruction of Fron- 
tenac facilitated the expedition againſt Fort du 
Queſne, entruſted to the conduct of Brigadier 
Forbes, who, with his little army, began his march 
in the beginning of July from Philade! phia for the 
river Ohio, a prodigious tract of country very little 
known, deſtitute oft military roads, incumbered with 
mountains, moraſſes, and woods, that were almoſt 
impenetrable. It was not without incredible exer- 


tion of induſtry, that he procured proviſions and 


e for this expedition, formed new roads, 
exten ed ſcouting. parties, ſecured camps, and ſur- 


mounted many other difficulties in the courſe of his 


tedious march, during which he was alſo haraſſed 
by/-ſmall detachments - of the enemy's Indians. 
Having penetrated with the main body as far as 
Ray's- Town, at the diſtance of ninety miles from 
Fort du Queſne, and advanced Colonel Bouquet, 
with two thouſand men, about fifty miles farther, to 
a place called Lyal-Henning, this officer detached 
Major Grant, at the head of « eight hundred men, to 
reconnoitre'the fort and its out- works. The enemy 


perceiving him approach; ſent a body of troops 


againſt him, ſufficient to ſurround his whole de- 
tachment: a very ſevere action began, which the 
Engliſh maintained with their uſual courage for 


three hours, againſt cruel odds; but at length; being 


overpowered by numbers, they were obliged to give 


way, and retired in diſorder to Lyal- Henning, 


with the loſs of about three hundred men killed or 
taken, including Major Grant, who was carried 
2 to Fort du Queſne, and nineteen officers. 

otwithſtanding this mortifying check, Brigadier 


erben advanced with the army, reſolved to proſe- 
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a k cute his operations with vigour; but the enemy, 
m. dreading the proſpect of a ſiege, diſmantled and 
abandoned the fort, and - retired: down the river 


Oi, to their ſettlements on the Miſſifippi. They 
quitted the fort on the twenty- fourth day of Novem- 
ber, and next day it was poſſeſſed by the Britiſh 
forces. As for the Indians of this country, they 
ſeemed heartily to renounce their connections with 
France, and be perfectly reconciled to the govern. 
ment of his Britannick Majeſty. Brigadier Forbes 
having repaired the fort, changed its name from 
Du Queſne to Pittſburgh, ſecured it with a garriſon 
of Provincials, and concluded treaties of friendſhip 
and alliance with the Indian tribes. Then he 
marched back to Philadelphia, and in his retreat 
built. a. blockhouſe, near Lyal-Henning, for the 
defence of Pennſylvania; but he himſelf did not 
long ſurvive theſe tranſactions, his conſtitution 
having been exhauſted by the incredible fatigues of 
the ſervice. Thus have we given a particular 
detail of all the remarkable operations by which 
this campaign was diſtinguiſhed on the continent 
of America; the reader will be convinced that 
notwithſtanding the defeat at Ticonderoga, and 
the diſaſter of the advanced party in the neighbour- 
hood of Fort du Queſne, the arms of Great-Bri- 
tain acquired many important advantages; and, 
indeed, paved the way for the reduction of Que- 
beck, and conqueſt of all Canada. In the mean 
ime, the Admirals Boſcawen and Hardy, having 
left a conſiderable ſquadron at Halifax, in Nova- 
Scotia, returned with four ſhips of the line to Eng- 
land, where they arrived in the beginning of No- 
vember, after having given chace to fix large 
French ſhips, which they deſcried to the weſtward 
of Scilly, but could not overtake or bring to an 
engagement. e 
-— : 4 The conqueſt of the French ſettlement in 
the river Senegal being deemed imperfect and 


incomplete, 
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incomplete, whilſt France ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the c R AN. 


iſland of Goree, the miniſtry of Great-Britain re- 
ſolved to crown the campaign in Africa with the 


reduction of that fortreſs. For this purpoſe Com- 


modore Keppel, brother to the Earl of Albemarle, 


was yeſted with the command of a ſquadron, con- 
fiſting of four ſhips of the line, ſeveral frigates, two 


 bomb-ketches, and ſome tranſports, having on 
board ſeven. hundred men of the regular troops, 
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commanded by Colonel Worge, and embarked in 


the harbour of Cork in Ireland, from whence this 
whole armament took their departure on the eleventh 
day of November. After a tempeſtuous paſſage, 
in which they touched at the iſle of Teneriffe, they 
arrived at Goree in the latter end of December, and 
the ere made a diſpoſition for attacking 
this iſland, which was remarkably ſtrong by nature, 


but very indifferently fortified. Goree is a ſmall 


barren iſland, extending about three quarters of a 
mile in length, of a triangular form; and on the 
ſouth-weſt ſide rifing into a rocky hill, on which 
the paltry fort of St. Michael is ſituated. There 
is another, ſtill more inconſiderable, called St. 


| Francis, towards the other extremity of the iſland; 
and ſeveral batteries were raiſed around its ſweep, 


mounted with about one hundred pieces of cannon, 
and four mortars. The French Governor, M. de 


St. Jean, had great plenty of ammunition, and his 


garriſon amounted to about three hundred men, 
excluſive of as many negro inhabitants. The flat- 
bottomed boats, for diſembarking the troops, being 
hoiſted out, and diſpoſed along-ſide of the different 
tranſports, the Commodore ſtationed his ſhips on 
the weſt ſide of the iſland, and the engagement 
began with a ſhell from one of the ketches. This 


was a ſignal for the great ſhips, which poured in their 
broadſides without intermiſſion, and the fire was 
zeturned with equal vivacity from all the batteries 
of the iſland, In the courſe of the action the can- 


nonading 
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Bo ox nonading from the ſhips became ſo ſevere and 


terrible, that the French gartiſon deſerted their 


quarters, in ſpite of all the efforts of the Governor, 


3750. 


who acquitted himſelf like a man of honour; but 
he was obliged to ſtrike his colours, and ſurrender at 
diſcretion, after a ſhort but warm diſpute, in which 
the loſs of the Britiſi Commodore did not exceed 
one hundred men killed and wounded. The ſucceſs 
of the day was the more extraordinary, as the French 

riſon had not loſt a man, except one negro killed 
by the burſting of a bomb: ſhell, and the number 
of their wounded was very inconſiderable. While 
the attac k laſted, the oppoſite ſhore of the continent 
was lined with a "concourſe: of negrdes, aſſembled to 
view the combat, ho expreſſed their fentiments 
and ſurpriſe in loud clamour and uncouth geſticula- 
tions, and ſeemed to be impreſſed with awe and 
aſtoniſnment at the power and execution of the 
Britiſh ſquadron. The French colours being ſtruck, 
as a ſignal of ſubmiſſion, the Commodore ſent a 
detachment of marines on ſhore, who diſarmed the 
garriſon, and hoiſted the Britiſh flag upon the caſtle 
of St. Michael. In the mean time, the Governor 
and the reſt of the priſoners were ſecured among the 
ſhipping. Thus the important iſland of Goree fell 


into the hands of the Engliſh, together with two 


trading veſſels that chanced to be at anchor in the 
road, and ſtores, money, and merchandize, to the 
value of twenty thoufand pounds. Part of the 
troops being left in garriſcn at Goree, under the 
command of Major Newton, together with three 
oops for his ſervice, the ſquadron being watered 
and refreſhed from the continent, that part of which 
is governed by one of the Jalof kings, and the 
priſoners, with their baggage, being diſmiſſed in 
three cartel fhips to France, the Commodore {et 
fail for Senegal, and reinfored Fort-Louis with the 
reſt of the troops, under Colonel Worge, who was 


d this Js favoured with a vilit by the King of 


Legibelli; 
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Legibelli: but very little pains were taken to dif. HAN 
miſs this potentate in good humour, or maintain the IX. 
diſpoſition he profeſſed to favour the commerce of 775. 

Great- Britain. True it is, he was deſirous of en- 

gaging the Engliſh in His quarrels with ſome neigh- 

bouring nations; and ſuch engagements were cauy 

tionſly and politically avoided, becauſe it was the 

intereſt of Great-Britain to be upon good 'terms 

with every African Prince who could promote and 

extend the commerce of her ſubjects. 

$ Xl. Commodore Keppel having reduced Goree, 

and reinforced the garriſon of Senegal, returned to 
England, where all his ſhips arrived, after a very 
tempeſtuous voyage, in which the ſquadron had 

been diſperſed, This expedition, however ſucceſsful 

in the main, was attended with one misfortune, the 

loſs of the Lichfield ſhip of war, commanded by | 
Captain Barton, which, rogether with one tran{port f 

and a bomb- tender, was wrecked on the coaſt of 

Barbary, about nine leagues to the northward of 

Saffy, in the dominions of Morocco. One hundred f 
and thirty men, including ſeveral officers, periſhed = 
on this occaſion; but the Captain and the reſt of the | | 
company, to the number of two hundred and twenty, 
made ſhift to reach the ſhore, where they ran the 

riſque. of ſtarving, and were cruelly uſed by the 
natives, although a treaty of peace at that time 
ſubſiſted between Great-Britain and Morocco; nay, 
they were even enflaved by the Emperor, who de- 
tained them in captivity until they were ranſomed 

by the Britiſh Government : ſo little dependance can q 
be placed on the faith of ſuch barbarian Princes, a 
with whom it is even a diſgrace for any civiliſed 8 
pation to be in alliance, whatever commercial ad- 
vantages may ariſe from the connection. 

S XII. The incidents of the war that happened 
in the Weſt-Indies, during theſe © occurrences, . 
may be reduced to a ſmall compaſs. Nothing ex- 
ktraordinary was achieved in the neighbourhood of 

l WW Jamaica 
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0X Jamaica, where Admiral Coates commanded 2 


ſmall ſquadron, from which he detached cruiſers 


baba for the protection of the Britiſh com- 


merce; and at Antigua the trade was effectually ſe- 


cured by the vigilance of Captain Tyrrel, whoſe 


courage and activity were equal to his conduct 
and cireumſpection. In the month of March, this 


gentleman, with his own ſhip the Buckingham, and 


the Cambridge, another of the line, demoliſhed a 
fort on the iſland of Martinique, and deſtroyed four 


privateers riding under! its protection; ; but his valour 


appeared mueh more conſpicuous in a ſubſequent 


engagement, which happened in the month of No. 


vember. Being detached on a. cruiſe in his own 
ſhip, the Buckingham, by Commodore Moore, 
who. commanded at the Leeward Iſlands, he fell in 
with the Weazle loop, commanded by Captain 


Boles between the iſands of Montſerrat and Guada- 


loupe, and immediately diſcovered a fleet of nine- 
ten fail, under convoy of a French ſhip of war 


carrying ſeventy- four cannon, and two large frigates. 


Captain Pyrrel immediately gave chaſe with all the 
ſal he could carry, and the Weazle running cloſe 
to the enemy, received a whole broadſide from the 


large ſhip, Which, however, ſhe ſuſtained without 


much damage: neyertheleſs, Mr. Tyrrel ordered 
ker Commander to keep aloof, as he could not be 
ſed able to bear 4 ſhock of large metal, and 


he himſelf prepared for the engagement. The 
enemy's-large ſhip, the Floriſſant, though of much 


greater | force than the Buckingham, inſtead of 


hing-to for his coming up, made-a running fight 


With her ſtern- chaſe, while the two frigates annoyed 
| him in his courſe, ſometimes raking him fore and 


aft, and ſometimes lying on his quarter. At length 
he came along ſide of the Floriſſant, within piſtol- 
hor, and poured in a whole broadſide, which did 


conſiderable EXECUTION, The ſalutation was returned 
| e aa VIVACItY, and a furious engagement en- 


ſued. 
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and loſt three fingers of his right hand; ſo that, a 


being entirely diſabled, he was obliged to delegate 
the command of the ſhip to his firſt Lieutenant, Mr. 
Marſhal, who continued the battle with great gal- 
lantry until he loſt his life : then the charge devolved 
to the ſecond Lieutenant who acquitted himſelf with 


equal honour, and ſuſtained a deſperate fight againſt 


three ſhips of the enemy. The officers and crew of 


the Buckinghamexerted themſelves with equal vigour - 


and deliberation, and Captain Troy, who com- 
manded a detachment of marines on the poop, plied 


his ſmall arms fo effectually, as to drive the French 


from their quarters. At length confuſton, terror, 
and uproar prevailing on board the Floriſſant,” her 
firing ceaſed, and her colours were havled down 
about twilight: but her Commander perceiving that 
the Buckingham was too much damaged in her 


rigging to purſue in any hope of fucceſs, ordered 


all his fails to be ſer, and fled in the dark' with his 
two conſorts. Nothing but this circumſtance could 


have prevented a Britiſh ſhip of ſixty-five guns, in- 


differently manned in reſpect to number, from 


taking a French ſhip of the line, mounted with 


ſeventy-four pieces of cannon, provided with ſeven 
hundred men, and aſſiſted by two large frigates, 
one of thirty- eight guns, and the other wanting two 
of this number. The löfs of the Buckingham, in 
this action, did not exceed twenty men killed and 


wounded; whereas the number of the ſlain on board 


the Floriſſant did not fall ſhort of one hundred and 


. Eighty," and that of her wounded is ſaid to have 


exceeded three hundred. She was ſo diſabled in 


£ 


her hull, that ſhe could hardly be kept afloar until 
ſhe reached Martinique, where ſhe was repaired;. 
and the largeft frigate, rogether with the loſs of 
forty men, received ſuch damage as t6 be for ſome: 
time quite unſerviceable. * 5 watt 
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deen SN In the Eaſt-Indies the tranſactions of the 
ul. war were chequered with a variety of ſucceſs; but, 
5 2748. on the whole, the deſigns of the enemy were entirely 


= 


defeated....;;T he French Commander, M. de Buſſy, 
had, in the year one thouſand ſeven, hundred and 

- #ifty-fix, quarrelled with Salabatzing, viceroy of 
Decan, becauſe; this laſt would not put him in 
poſſeſſion of the fortreſs of Golconda. 115 courle 
of the next year, while the Engliſh forces were em- 
played in Bengal, M. de Buſſy made himſelf maſter 
of the Britiſh factories of Ingeram, Bandermalanka, 
and Vizagapatam, and the reduction of this laſt left 
the enemy in poſſeſſion of the whole coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, from Ganjam to Maſſulapatam. While 
a body of the Engliſh company's forces, under 
Captain Caillaud, endeavoured to reduce the im- 
portant fortreſs, and town of Madura, the French, 
under M. D' Anteuil, inveſted Trichinopoly. Cail- 
laud no ſooner received intelligence of the danger to 
which this place was expoſed, than he haſtened to 
its relief, and obliged the enemy to abandon the ſiege, 
Then he returned to Madura, and, after an unſuc- 
cefsful aſſault, made himſelf maſter of it by capitu- 
lation. During theſe tranſactions, Colonel Forde 
made: an attempt upon the fort of Nelloure, a ſtrong 
place, at the diſtance of twenty-four miles from 
Madras, but miſcarried; and this was alſo the fate 
.of an expedition againſt Wandewaſh, undertaken by 
Colonel Aldercron. The firſt was repulſed in 
ſtorming the place, the other was anticipated by the 
French army, which marched from Pondicherry to 
the relief of the garriſon, The. French King had 

ſent a conſiderable reinforcement to the Eaſt-Indies, 
under the command of General Lally, an officer of 
Iriſh extraction, together with ſuch a number of ſhips 
as rendered the ſquadron of M. d'Apche fuperior 
to that of Admiral Pococke, who had ſucceeded 

| Admiral Watſon, lately deceaſed, in the command 
- of the Engliſh ſquadron ſtationed on the coaſt of 
E e "mw Coromandel, 
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Coromandel, which, in the beginning of 29 
Vas reinforced: from England with ſeveral ſhips, 


under the direction of Commodore Steevens. Im- 
mediately after this junction, which was effected in 
the road of Madras on the twenty- fourth day of 
March, Admiral Pococke, who had already ſigna- 


lifed himſelf by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, 


failed to windward, with a view to intercept the 
French ſquadron, of which he had received intelli- 
gence. In two days he deſcried in the road of 
Fort St. David the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of nine 
ſhips,” which immediately ſtood out to ſea, and 
formed-the line of battle a-head. The Admiral 
took the fame precaution, and bearing down upon 
M. d'Apche,: the engagement began about three in 
the afternoon. The French Commodore, having 
ſuſtained: a; warm action for about two hours, bore 
away with his whole fleet, and being joined by two 
ſhips, formed a line of battle again to leeward. 
Admiral Pococke's own ſhip, and ſome others, 
being greatly damaged in their maſts and rigging, 
two. of his Captains having miſbehaved in the action, 
and night coming on. he did not think it adviſable 
to purſue them with all the ſail he could carry; but, 
nevertheleſs, he followed them at a proper diſtance, 
ſtanding to the ſouth+weſt, in order to maintain the 
weather- gage, in caſe. he ſhould be able to renew 
the action in the morning. In this expectation, 
however, he was diſappointed; the enemy ſnewed 
no lights, nor made any ſignals that could be ob- 
ſeryed; and in the morning not the leaſt veſtige of 
them appeared. Mr. Pococke, on the ſuppoſition 
that they had weathered them in the night, endea- 
voured to work up after him to windward ; but find- 
ing he loſt ground. conſiderably, he dropped anchor 
about three leagues to the northward of Sadras, and 
received intelligence from the chief of that ſettle - 
ment, that one of the largeſt French ſhips, having 
been diſabled in the engagement, was run aſhore to 
the ſouthward of Alemparve, where their whole 
= "7 {quadron 
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» 0.0 ſquadron lay inch Such was the iſſue of the 
firſt action between the Engliſh and French ſquadrons 
in the Eaſt-Indies, which, over and above the loſs 
of a capital ſhip, is ſaid to have coſt the enemy 
about five hundred men, whereas the Britiſh Admiral 
did not loſe one-fifth part of that number. Being 
diſſatisfied wich the behaviour of three Captait; 
he; on his return to Madras, appointed a Court- 

martial to enquire into their conduct; two were dif- 

miſſed from the ſervice, and the third was ſentenced 

to loſe one year's rank as a Poſt- Captain. 
NV. In the mean time Mr. Lally had diſem- 
barked his troops at Pondicherry, and taking the 
field, immediately inveſted the fort of St. David; 
whale the ſquadron blocked it up by fea. Two Eng- 
liſn ſhips being at anchor in the road when the 
enemy arrived, their Captains ſeeing no poſſibility of 
eſcaping ran them on ſhore, ſet them on fire, and 
retired with their men into the fortreſs, which, how- 
ever, was in a few days ſurrendered. A much more 
reſolute defence was expected from the courage and 
conduct of Major Polier, who commanded the gat- 
riſon. When he arrived at Madras he was ſubjected 
to a Court of Enquiry, which acquitted him of 
cowardice, but were of opinion that the place might 
have held out much longer, and that the terms on 
which it ſurrendered were ſhameful, as the enemy 
were not even maſters of the outward covered way, 
a they had made no breach, and had a wet ditch 
to fill up and paſs, before the town could have been 
- . properly aſſaulted. Polier, in order to wipe off this 
Aiuſgrace, deſired to ſerve as a volunteer, with Colonel 
Draper, and was mortally wounded in a ſally at the 
fiege of Madras. Admiral Pococke having, to the 
beſt of his power, repaired his ſhattered ſhips, ſet 
fail again on the tenth of May, in order to attempt 
. the relief of Fort St. David's; but, notwithſtanding 
his utmoſt endeavours, he could not reach it in time 
N r of open On the TROY of - 
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month he came in ſight of Pondicherry, from o AP. 


whence the French ſquadron ſtood away early next IX. 


morning, not was it, in his power to come up. with 
them, though he made all poſſible efforts for that 
urpoſe. Then receiving intelligence that fort 
St. David's was ſurrendered to the enemy, he re- 
turned again to Madras; in order to refreſh his 
ſquadron. On the twenty-fifth day of July, he 
faled a third time in queſt of M. d'Apch&, and 
in two days perceived his ſquadron, conſiſting of 
eight ſhips of the line, and a frigate, at anchor in 
the road of Pondicherry. They no ſooner deſcried 
him advancing than they ſtood out to ſea as before, 


and he continued to chace, in hopes of bringing 


them to an engagement; but all his endeavours 

roved fruitleſs till the third day of Auguſt, when, 
5 obtained the weather-gage, he bore down 
upon them in order of battle. The engagement 
began with great impetuoſity on both ſides; but 
in little more than ten minutes M. d' Apchẽ ſet his 
fore-ſail, and bore away, his whole ſquadron fol- 
lowing his example, and maintaining à running 
fight in a very irregular line. The Britith Admi- 
ral then hoiſted the ſignal for a general chace, 
which the enemy perceiving, thought proper to 
cut away their boats, and crowd with all the fail they 
could carry. They eſcaped, by favour of the night, 
into the road of Pondicherry, and Mr. Pococke 
anchored with his An off Carical, a French 
ſettlement, having Mus. obtained an undiſputed 
victory, with the loſs of thirty men killed, and one 
hundred and fixteen wounded, including Commo- 


dore Steevens and Captain Martin, though their 


wounds were not dangerous. The number of kil- 
led and wounded on board the French ſquadron 
amounted, according to report, to five hundred and 


forty; and their fleet was ſo much damaged, that in 
the beginning of September their Commodore ſailed 


for the iſland of Bourbon, in the ſame latitude with 
„ * Mada⸗ 
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s O Ok Madagaſcar, in order to refit; thus leaving the com. 


mand and ſovereignty of the Indian ſcas to the 


_ >= Engliſh Admiral, whoſe fleet, from the beginning 
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of this campaign, had been much inferior to the 
French ſquadron in number of ſhips and men, as 
well as in weight of metll. 
S XV. Mr. Lally having reduced Cuddalore and 
Fort St. David's“, reſolved to extort a ſum of mo- 
ney from the King of Tanjour, on pretence that, in 
the laſt war, he had granted an obligation to the 
French Governor for a certain ſum, which had never 
been paid. 27 accordingly marched with a body 


of three thouſand men into the dominions of Tan- 


Jour, and demanded ſeventy-two lacks. of rupees, 
This extrayagant demand being hr 07 he plun- 
dered Nagare, a trading town on the ſea-coaſt, and 
afterwards inveſted the capital : but afterhe had pro- 
ſecuted the ſiege until a breach was made, his pro- 
viſions and ; ammunition. beginning to fail, ſeveral 
vigorous ſallies being made by the forces of the King 
of Tanjour, and the place well defended by European 
gunners, ſent from the Engliſh garriſon at Trichi- 
N e himſelf obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and retreat with precipitation, leaving his cannon 
behind. He arrived at Carical about the middle of 
Auguſt, and from thence retired to Pondicherry 
towards the end of September. He afterwards can- 
toned his troops, in the province of Arcot, entered 
deer. 
parations for the ſiege of Madras, yhich ſhall be 
recorded among the incidents of the ſucceeding year. 
In the mean time, the land-forces belonging to the 
Eaſt-Indja- Company were ſo much out- numbered 
hy the reinforcements which arrived with Mr. Lally, 
that they could not pretend to keep the field, but 


a 


o was in ſuch adefenceleſs condition, that it could 


make no reſiſtance; and there being no place in Fort St. David's 
bomb- proof, nor any proviſions or freſh water, the garriſon ſurren- 


 dered in twelve days, on tapitulagion,” after having ſuſtained a ſevere 


bombardment. 
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were obliged to remain on the defenſive, and pro- c H AP. 
yide as well as they could for the ſecurity of Fort N. 
St, George, and the other ſettlements in that part —_ 
of 01, $045 | 

XVI. Having partieularized the events of the 

war which diſtinguiſhed this year in America, Africa, 

and Aſia; thoſe'remote ſcenes in which the intereſt 


)- of Grear-Britain was immediately and intimately 
n concerned; it now remains to record the incidents 
e of the military operations in Germany, ſupported by 
r ritiſn ſubſidies, and enforced by Britiſh troops, to 
y vour the abominable deſigns of an ally, from whoſe 


- WHT filicary friendſhip the Britiſh nation can never reap 
any ſolid benefit; and to defend a-foreign Elector, 
in whoſe behalf ſhe had already laviſhed an immen- 
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implacable reſentment. Farting intereſts were har- 
moniſed, old prejudices rboted up, inveterate'Jea+ 
louſies aſſuaged, and even inconſiſtencies reconciled, 
in connecting the confederacy which was now formed 
and eſtabliſhed againſt the King of Pruſſia; and, on 
the other hand, the King of Great-Britain, ſeemed 
determined to employ the whole power andinfluence 
of his crown in ſupporting this Monarch. Yet the 
members of the grand confederacy were differently 
actuated by difagreeing motives, which, in the ſe- 
quel, operated for the preſervation of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, by preventing the full exertion of their 
united ftrength, The Empreſs-Queen, * and 
| | 9 BE] 
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33 OO x bove her deſire of retrieving Sileſia, which was her 


III. 


17 7. 


primary aim, gave way to the ſuggeſtions of per- 
— ſonal hatred and revenge, to the [gratification of 
which ſhe may be ſaid to have ſacrificed, in ſome 
meaſure; the intereſts of her family, as well as the 
repoſe. of the Empire, by admitting the natural ene- 


mies of her Houle into the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


and inviting them to invade the dominions of her co- 
eſtates with. a formidable army. France, true to her 
old political maxims, wiſhed to ſee the Houſe of Au- 
ſtria weakened by the diviſions in the Emp ire, which 
ſhe accordingly; fomented: for this reaſon it could 
not be her intereſt to effect the ruin of the Houſe of 
Brandenburgh: and therefore ſhe had, no doubt, 
ſet bounds to the proſecution of her Tchemes in 


concert with the Court of Vienna; but her deſigns 


inſt Hanover amounted to abſolute conqueſt : in 
rſuance of theſe, ſne ſent an army of one hundred 


= twenty thouſand men acroſs the Rhine, inſtead 


of four-and-twenty. thouſand, which ſhe had engaged 
to furniſh by the original treaty. with the Empreſs- 
Queen of Hungary, who is ſaid to have ſhared in 
the fpoils of the electorate, The .Czarina, by co- 

operating with the Houſes. of Bourbon and Auſtria, 


| 22 her perſonal diſguſt towards the Pruſſian 


onarch, augmented her finances by . conſiderable 


ſubſidies from both, and perhaps amuſed herſelf with 


the hope of obtaining an eſtabliſhment in the Ger- 
man Empire; but whether ſhe wavered in her own 
ſentiments, or her miniſtry fluctuated between the 
promiſes of France and the preſents of Great-Bri- 


tain, certain it is, her forces had not acted with 


vigout in Pomerania; and her General Apraxin, 


inſtead of proſecuting his advantage, had retreated 


immediately after the Pruſſians miſcarried in their 
attaek. He was indeed . diſgraced, and tried for 


having thus retired without orders; but in all pro- 


bability, this trial was no other than a farce, acted to 
Ruff 


Nn the other ene while the Empreſs of 
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tages or diſadvantages that might aecrue to her from 


perſevering in the engage ments which ſhe had con- 
tracted. As for the Swedes, although they had been 


inſtigated to hoſtilities againſt Pruſſia by the intrigues 
of France, and flattered with hopes of retrieving 
Pomerania, they proſecuted the war in ſuch a diſpi- 
rited and ine ffectual manner, as plainly proved that 
either the ancient valour of that people was extinct, 
or that the nation was not heartily engaged in the 
CCC | 

_  XVIE. When the Ruſſian General Apraxin re- 
treated from Pomerania, Mareſchal Lehwald, who 
commanded the Pruffians in that country, was left 
at liberty to turn his arms againſt the Swedes, and 


accordingly drove them before him almoſt without 


oppoſition. By the beginning of January they had 
tvacuated all Pruſſian Pomerania, and Lehwald in- 
vaded their dominions in his turn. He, in a little 
time, made himſelf maſter of all Swediſh Pomera- 
nia, except Stralſund and the iſle of Rugen, and 

oſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral magazines which the 
enemy had erected. . The Auſtrian army after their 
defeat at Breſlau, had retired into Bohemia, where 
they were cantoned, the head- quarters being fixed 
at Koninſgratz. The King of Pruſſia having 


cleared all his part of Sileſia, except the town of 


Schweidnitz, which he circumſcribed with a block- 
ade, ſent detachments from his army cantoned in the 


| 325 
Ruſſia gained time to deliberate upon the offers thato EH A P. 
vwere made, and determine with regard to the advan- 


IX. 
| " 
1738. 


neighbourhood of Breſlau, to penetrate into the Au- 


ſtrian or ſouthern part of Sileſia, where they ſurprized 
Troppau and Jaggernſdorf, while he himſelf re- 
mained at Breſlau, entertaining his officers with 
concerts of muſicx. Not that he ſuffered theſe 
amuſe ments to divert his attention from ſubjects of 
greater importance. He laid Swediſh Pomerania 
under contribution, and made a freſn demand of 


ve hundred thouſand crowns from the electorate of 


19 Saxony. 
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80-0 x SaxPpp, Having received intimation that the Duke 


of Mecklenbourg was employed in ee e e 
zines for the French army, he detached a body of 
troops into that country, who not only ſecured the 
magazines, but. levied conſiderable contributions; 
and the duke retired to Lubeck, attended by the 


French miniſter. The States of Saxony having 


proved a little dilatory in obeying his Pruſſian 


Majeſty's injunction, received a ſecond intimation, 


importing that they ſhould levy and deliver, within 
a certain time, eighteen thouſand recruits for his 
army, pay into the hands of his commiſſary one 


year's revenue of the electorate in advance; and 


Leipzick was taxed with an extraordinary ſubſidy of 
eight hundred thouſand crowns, on pain of military 
execution. The States were immediately convoked 
at Leipzick in order to deliberate on theſe demands; 
and the city being unable to pay ſuch a conſiderable 


ſum, the Pruſſian troops began to put their Mo- 


narch's threats in execution. He juſtified theſe pro- 
ceedings, by declaring that the enemy had practiſed 
the ſame violence and oppreſſion on the territories of 


his allies; but how the practice of his declared ene- 


mies, in the countries which they had invaded and 
ſubdued in common courſe of war, ſhould juſtify 
him in pillaging and oppreſſing a people with whom 
neither he nor his allies were at war, it is not eaſy to 
conceive. As little can we reconcile this conduct 
to the character of a Prince, aſſuming the title of 
Protector of the Proteſtant Religion, which is the 
eſtabliſhed faith among thoſe very Saxons who were 
ſubjected to ſuch grievous impoſitions; impoſitions 


the more-grievous and unmerited, as they had never 


taken any ſhare in the preſent war, but cautiouſly 


avoided every ſtep that might be conſtrued into pro- 


vocation, ſince the King of Pruſſia declared they 
might depend upon his protection. 

S XVII. Before we proceed to enumerate the 
events of the campaign, it may be neceſſary to in- 
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field by the Empreſs-Queen of Hungary, and the 
States of the Empire, the Czarina, the Kings of 
France and Sweden, fell very little ſhort of three 
hundred thouſand men; and all theſe were deſtined 
to act againſt the King of Pruſſia and the Elector of 
Hanover. In oppoſition to this formidable confe- 
deracy, his Pruſſian Majeſty was, by the ſubſidy 
from England, the ſpoils of Saxony, and the reve- 
nues of Brandenbourg, enabled to maintain an army 
of one hundred and forty thouſand men; while the 
Elector of Hanover aſſembled a body of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, compoſed of his own electoral troops, 


with the auxiliary mercenaries of Heſſe-Caſſel, 


Buckebourg, Saxegotha, and Brunſwick Wolfen- 
buttel, all of them maintained by the pay of Great- 
Britain. At this juncture, indeed, there was no 
other fund for their ſubſiſtence, as the countries of 
Hanover and Heſſe were poſſeſſed by the enemy, 
and in the former the government was entirely 
changed. e, 

$ XIX. In the month of December in the pre- 
ceding year, a farmer of the revenues from Paris 
arrived at Hanover, where he eſtabliſhed his office, 


in order to act by virtue of powers from one John 
Faidy, to whom the French King granted the di- 


rection, receipt, and adminiſtration of all the duties 
and revenues of. the electorate. This director was, 
by a decree of the Coyncil of State, empowered to 
receive the revenues, not only of Hanover, but alſo 
of all other countries that ſhould be ſubjected to his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in the courſe of the cam- 
paign; to remove the receivers who had been em- 


ployed in any part of the direction, receipt, and 


adminiſtration of the duties and revenues of Hano- 
ver, and ine others in their room. The French 


King, by the fame decree, ordained, that all per- 


ſons who had been entruſted under the preceding 


government with titles, papers, accounts, regiſters, 


Y 4 Or 
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860 kor eſtimates,” relating to the adminiſtration of the gl 

I. revenues, ſhould communicate them to John Faidy, a 

1758. Or his attornies; that the magiſtrates of the town, C 
diſtricts, and coemmonalties, as well as thoſe who 

directed the adminiſtration of particular ſtates and fi 

provinces, ' ſhould deliver to the ſaid John Faidy, or n 

his attornies, .the produce of fix years of the duties t 

Y and revenues belonging to the ſaid towns, diſtricts, | 

and provinces, reckoning from the firſt of January 7 

in the year one thouſand ſeven. hundred and fifty- c 

| 

} 

} 

0 

{ 

; 

{ 

{ 

| 

; 
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one, together with an authentick account of the ſums 
they had paid during that term to the preceding 
Sovereign, and of the charges neceſſarily incurred. 
It appears from the nature of this decree, which was 
dated on the eighteenth day of October, that imme- 
diately after the conventions of Cloſter- Seven and 
Bremenworden“, the Court of Verſailles had deter- 
mined to change the government and ſyſtem of the 
electorate, contrary to an expreſs article of the capi- 
tulation granted to the city of Hanover, when it 
ſurrendered on the ninth day of Auguſt; and that 
the Crown of France intended to take advantage of 
the ceſſation of arms, in ſeizing places and pro- 
vinces which were not yet ſubdued: for, by the de- 
cree above- mentioned the adminiſtration of John 
Faidy extended to the countries which might here- 
after be conquered. With what regard to juſtice, | 
then, could the French government charge the 
Elector of Hanover with the infraction of articles? 
or what reſpect to good faith and humanity did the 
Duke de Richelieu obſerve, in the order iſſued from 
Zell, towards the end of the year, importing, that 
as the treaty made with the country of Hanover had 
been rendered void by the violation of the articles 
ſigned at Cloſter-Seven, all the effects belonging to 


Six days after the convention was figned at Cloſter- Seven, an- 

other act of accommodation was concluded at Bremenworden, be- 

teen the Generals Sporckey and Villemur, relating to the relcaſe of 
priſoners, and ſome other points omitted in t'e convention. 


4. 


King of France ſhould guarantee all his eſtates, all 


omen. 
the officers, or others, employed in the Hanoverian c HAP. 


army, ſhould be confiſcated for the uſe of his moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty Pf! ICE EE 


XX. The Landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, being de- 


ſirous of averting a like ſtorm from his dominions, 


not only promiſed to renounce all connection with 
the Kings of Great- Britain and Pruſſia, but even ſo- 


licited the Court of France to receive him among the 


number of its dependents; for, on the eighteenth 
day of October, the miniſter of the Duc de Deux- 
ponts, delivered at Verſailles, in the name of the 
Landgrave, the plan of a treaty founded on the fol- 
lowing conditions: The Landgrave, after having 
expreſſed an ardent deſire of attaching himſelf wholly 
to France, propoſed theſe articles: That he ſhould 
enter into no engagement againſt the King and his 
allies; and give no aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly to 
the enemies of his Majeſty and his allies: that he 
ſhould never give his vote, in the general or parti- 
cular aſſemblies of the Empire, againſt his Majeſty's 
intereſt; but, on the contrary, employ his intereſt, 
jointly with France, to quiet the troubles of the Em- 

ire: that, for this end, his troops, which had ſerved 
in the Hanoverian army, ſhould engage in the ſer- 
vice of France, on eondition that they ſhould not 
act in the preſent war againſt his Britannick Majeſty: 
that, immediately after the ratification of the treaty, 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould reſtore the domi- 
nions of the Landgrave in the ſame condition they 
were in when ſubdued by the French forces: that 
theſe dominions ſhould be exempted from all further 
contributions, either in money, corn, forage, wood, 
or cattle, though already impoſed on the ſubjects of 
Heſſe; and the French troops pay for all the pro- 


viſion with which they might be ſupplied; in which 


caſe the Landgrave ſhould exact no toll for warlike 


flores, proviſions, or other articles of that nature, 


which might paſs through his dominions: that the 
the 
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III. 
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the act of aſſurance ſigned by his ſon, the hereditary 


D prince, with regard to religion; uſe his intereſt Tit 


that ſeaſon of 


the Emperor and the Empreſs-Queen, that, in con- 
ſideration of the immenſe lofles and damages his moſt 
Serene Highneſs had ſuffered fince the French invad- 
ed his country, and of the great ſums he ſhould loſe 
with England in arrears and ſubſidies by this accom- 
modation, he might be excuſed from furniſhing his 

to the army of the Empire, as well as 
ſrom paying the Roman months granted by the diet 
of the Empire; and if, in reſentment of this con- 
vention, the ſtates of his Serene Highneſs ſhould be 
attacked, his Moſt Chriſtian Majefty ſnould afford 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual ſuccours. Theſe pro- 


poſals will ſpeak for themſelves to the reader's ap- 
prehenſion; and if he is not blinded by the darkeſt 


miſts of prejudice, exhibit a clear and diſtinct idea 
of a genuine German ally. The Landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel had been fed with the good things of 
England, even in time of peace, when his friend- 
ſhip could not avail, nor his averſion prejudice the 
intereſts of Great-Britain: but he was retained in 
uillity as a friend, on whole ſer- 

vices the moſt implicit dependence might be placed 
in any future ſtorm or commation. How far he 
merited this confidence and favour might have been 
determined by reflecting on his conduct during the 
former war: in the courſe of which his troops were 
hired to the King of Great-Britain and his enemies 
alternately, as the ſcale of convenience happened to 
ponde rate. Since the commencement of the pre- 
ſent troubles, he had acted as a mercenary to Great- 
Britain, although he was a principal in the diſpute, 
and ſtood connected with her deſigns by ſolemn 
treaty, as well as by all the ties of gratitude and ho- 
nour: but now that the cauſe of Hanover ſeemed to 
be on the decline, and his own dominions had ſut- 
_ by the. fate of the war, he nat. only appeared 
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This intended defection was, however, prevented by 
a ſudden turn of fortune, which he could not poſſibly 
foreſee ; and his troops continued to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Hanoverians. | 
XXI. The Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel was not 


ſingular in making ſuch advances to the French 


Monarch. The Duke of Brunſwick, ſtill more 


231 


villing to abandon his bene factor and ally, but even c HA. 
ſued to be inliſted in the ſervice of his adverſary. 


IX. 7 
17 58. 


nearly connected with the King of Great-Britain, 


uſed ſuch uncommon expedition in detaching him- 
ſelf from the tottering fortune of Hanover, that in 
tendays after the conventionof Cloſter-Seven he had 
concluded a treaty with the Courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles ; ſo that the negociation muſt have been 
begun before that convention took place. On the 
twentieth day of September his miniſter at Vienna, 
by virtue of full powers from the Duke of Brunſwick, 
accepted and ſigned the conditions which the French 
King and his Auſtrian ally thought proper to im- 
poſe. _ Theſe imported, That his Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Brunſ- 
wick and Wolfenbuttel during the war, and make 
uſe of the artillery, arms, and military ſtores depo- 


ſited in their arſenals: that the Duke's forces, on 


their return from the camp of the Duke of Cumber- 


land, ſhould be diſbanded and difarmed ; and take 


an oath, that they ſhouid not, during the preſent 
war, ſerve againſt the King or his allies: that the 


foot, and two ſquadrons of horſe, for the guard of 
his perſon and caftles ; but the regulations made by 
Mareſchal Richelieu and the intendant of his army 
ſhould ſubſiſt on their preſent footing : that the Duke 
ſhould furniſh his contingent in money and troops, 
agreeably to the laws of the Empire : that his forces 
ſhould immediately join thoſe which the Germanick 
body had afſembled ; and that he ſhould order his 
miniſter at Ratiſbon to vote conformably to the re- 


1 EE HR ſolutions. 


Duke ſhould be permitted to maintain a battalion of 


his brother Prince Ferdinand : 
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Bo oK solutions of the diet, approved and confirmed by 
i. the Emperor. In conſideration of all theſe concef. 


ſions, the Duke was reſtored to the favour of the 
French King, who graciouſly promiſed that neither 
His revenues nor his treafure ſhould be touched, nor 
the adminiſtration of juſtice invaded ; and that no- 
thing further ſhould be demanded, but winter-quar- 
ters for the regiments which ſhould paſs that ſeaſon 
in the country of Brunſwick, How ſcrupulouſy 


ſoe ver the Duke might have intended to obſerve the 


articles of this treaty, his intentions were fruſtrated 
by the conduct of his brother Prince Ferdinand, who, 


being inveſted with the command of the Hanoverian 


army, and ordered to reſume the operations of war 
againſt the enemy, detained the troops of Brunſwick, 


as well as his nephew the Hereditary Prince, notwith- 
ſtanding the treaty which his brother had ſigned, and 


the injunctions which he had laid upon his ſon to 
quit the army, and make a tour to Holland. The 
Duke wrote an expoſtulatory letter to Prince Ferdi- 
nand, pathetically complaining that he had ſeduced 
his troops, decoyed his ſon, and diſgraced his 
family; infiſting upon the Prince's purſuing his 
journey, as well as upon the return of the troops: 
and threatening, in caſe of non-compliance; to uſe 
other means that ſhould be more effetual*. Not- 
DEF TH | 11 E . withſtanding 
» Tranſlation of the letter written by the Duke of Brunſwick to 


: S LR, | 9 e e 

„ KNOW yon. too well to doubt that the ſituation in which we 
ftand at preſent, with reſpect to each other, gives you abundance of 
wneafineſs ;-nor will you doubt that it (gives me equal concern: in- 
deed, it afflits me greatly. Mean while I could never, my deareſt 


brother, have believed that yon would be the perſon who ſhould carry 


away from me my eldeſt ſon. I am exceedingly mottified to find my- 
ſelf under the hard neceſſity of telling you that this ſep is contrary 
o the law of nations, and the conſtitution of the Empire; and that, 
if you perſiſt in it, you will diſgrace your family, and bring a ſtain 
vpon your country, which you pretend to ſerve. The Hereditary 
Prince, my ſon, was at Hamburgh by my order, and you have carried 
him to Stade. Could he diſtruſt his uncle, an uncle who hath done 
fo much honour to his family ? Could he believe that this uncle 


would deprive him of liberty, a liberty never tefuſed to the . 
officer 


my dear brother, I ſhoul 
nour. I cannot liſten to it; I cannot recede from my promiſe. My 


withſtanding this warm remonſtrance, Prince Fer- HA. 


dinand adhered to his plan. He detained the troops 
and the Hereditary Prince, who, being fond of the 


ſervice, in a little time ſignaliſed himſelf by very, 


officer ?- I ordered him to make a tour to Holland: could not the 
loweſt officer have done as much? Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that 
my troops, among whom he ſerved, were to have ſtaid with the Ha- 
noverians, would it not have been ſtill in my power to give an officer 
leave of abſence, or even leave to reſign his commiſſion ? and would 
you hinder your brother, ' the head of your family, and of ſuch a fa- 
mily as ours, to. exercife this right with regard to a ſon, who is the 
Hereditary Prince, of whoſe rights and prerogatives: you cannot be 
ignorant? It is impoſſible you could have conceived ſuch, deſigns, 
without the ſuggeſtion of others. Thole who did ſuggeſt them have 
trampled on the-rights- of nature, of nations, and of the princes of 
Germany; they have induced you to add to all theſe the moſt cruel 
inſult on a brother whom you love, and who always loved you with 
the warmeſt affettion, Would you have your brother lay his juſt 
complaints againſt you” before the whole Empire, and all Europe? 
Are not your proceedings without N What is Germany be- 
come? What are its princes become, and our houſe in particular? Is 
it the intereſt of the two kings, the cauſe of your country, and my 
cauſe that you. pretend to ſupport ?—lT repeat ii, brother, that this 
deſign could not have been framed by you. I again command my 
ſon to purſue his journey; and | cannot conceive you will give the 
leaſt obſtructionʒ if you ſhould (which I pray God avert) I ſolemniy 
declare that I will not be conſtrained by ſuch meaſutes, nor ſhall T 
ever forget what I owe to mylelf. As to my troops, you may fee 
what I have written on that head to the Hanoverian miniftry. The 
Duke of Cumberland, by the convention of Cloſter-Seven, diſmiſſed 


them, and ſent them home; the ſaid miniſtry gave me notice of this 


con vention, as à treaty by which I was bound. The march of the 
troops was ſettled; and an incident happening, they halted : that 
obſtacle being removed, they were to have continued their march. 
The Court of Hanover will be no longer bound by the convention, 
while I not only accepted it on their word, but have alſo, in confor- 


mily with their inſtructions, negotiated at Verſailles, and at Vienna. 


After all theſe ſteps, they would have me contradict myſelf, break my 
word, and entirely ruin my eſtate, as well as my honour, - Did you 
ever know your brother guiity of ſuch things ? True it is, I have, as 
you f.y, ſacrificed my all; or rather, I have been ſacrificed. The 


only thing left me is my honour; and in the unhappy comraſt of our 


ſituations, I lament bot Fs and myſelf, that it ſhould be trom you, 
receive the crue] advice to give up my ho- 


troops, therefore, muſt return home, agreeably to what the Duke of 
Cumberland and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipulated with regard to 
me in the ſtrongeſt manner, I am afraid that the true circumſtances 


of things are concealed from you. Not to detain your expreſs too 


long, 1 ſhall lend 2099 by the poſt, copies of all I have written to the 
Hanoverian miniſtry. It will grieve your honeſt heart to read it. I 
am, with a heartalmoft broken, yet full of tenderneſs for you, your, &c. 


4 Blanckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757.” 
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; "eg Every article of the charge which the French 


means were found to reconcile his father to meaſures 
that expreſsly contradifted his engagements with the 
' Courts of Vienna and Verfailles. 

S XXII. The defeat of the French army at Ro. 
bach, and the retreat of the Ruſſians from Pome- 
rania, had entirely changed the face of affairs in the 

pire. The French King was ſoon. obliged to 
abandon his conqueſts on that fide of the Rhine, and 
his threats ſounded no longer terrible in the ears of 


the Hanoverian and Pruſſian allies. As little formi- 


dable were the denunciations of the Emperor, who 
had, by a decree of the Aulick council, communi- 
cared to the, diet certain mandates, ifved in the 
month of Auguſt i in the- Preceding year, on pain of 
che ban of the Empire, with avocatory letters an- 
nexed, againſt the King of Great-Britain, Elector 
of Hanover, and the other princes acting in concert 
with the King of Pruſſia. The French Court likewiſc 

bliſhed a virulent memorial, after the convention 


of Cloſter- Seven had been violated, and ſet aſide, 


drawing an invidious parallel between the conduct of 
the French King and the proceedings of his Britannick 
Majeſty; in which the latter is taxed with breach of 
faith, and almoſtevery meanneſs that could ſtain the 

character of a Monarch. In anſwer to the Emperor's 
decree, and this virulent charge, Baron Gimmengen, 
the electoral miniſter of Brunſwick Lunenbourg, 


preſented to the diet, in November, a long memo- 


rial, recapitulating the important ſervices his Sove- 
reign had done the Houſe of Auſtria, and the un- 

ateful returns he had reaped, in the Queen's re- 
Fuſing to aſſiſt him, when his dominions were threat- 


ened with an invaſion, He enumerated many in- 


ſtances in which ſhe had aſſiſted, encouraged, and 
even joined the enemies of the electorate, in con- 
tempt of her former encouragements, and directly 
contrary to the conſtitution of the Empire. He re- 


Court 


and, with reſpect to Fre 
of his own REP WED 

F. XXII. While the French and Haitidverian 
armies remained in their winter- quarters, the former 
at Zell, and the latter at Lunenbourg, divers petty 
enterpriſes were executed by detachments with vari- 
ous N 5 The Hanoverian General Juncheim, 
having taken poſt at Halberſtadt and Quedlimbours, 
from whence he made excurſions even to the gates 
of Brunſwick, and kept the French army in conti- 
nual alarm, was viſited by a large body of the enemy, 
850 %% him to retire to Acherſſeben, com- 
mitted great exceſſes in the town of Halberſtadt and 
its neigkbourhood, and carried off hoſtages for the 
dayment of contributions. General Hardenberg, 
another Hanoverian officer, having diſlodged the 
French detachments that occupied Burgh, Vogelſack, 
and Ritterhude, and cleared the whole territory of 
Bremen; in the month of January the Duke de 


Broglio aſſembled a conſiderable corps of troops that 


were cantoned at Otterſpurg, Rothenburg, and 


the adjacent country, and advancing to SETS 


demanded, admittance, threatehing that, in caſe e 
arefuſal, he would have recourſe to extremities, and 
puniſh the inhabitants ſeverely, ſhould they make 
the leaſt oppoſition. . When their deputies waited 
ap him, to deſire a ſhort time for deliberation, 
ae anſwered, © Not a moment the Duke de Riche- 
« lieu's orders are peremptory, and admit of no de- 
« lay.“ He accordingly ordered the cannon to ad- 
vance; the wall was ſcaled, and the gates would have 
been forced open, had not the magiſtrates, at the 
earneſt importunity of the people, reſolved to com- 
ply with his demand. A ſecond deputation was im- 


mediately diſpatched to the Duke de Broglio, ſigni- 


fying their compliance ; and the gates being opened, 
| N he 


court had brought againſt him in their virulent libel, c nA Þ. 
retorted 1 . 8 of perfidy and ambition, IX. 
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Bo Rhe marched into the city at midnight, after having 


3 
2 


Nos 1 7 58. 


, promiſed upon his honour that no attempt ſhould 


be made to the prejudice of its rights and preroga- 
tives, and no outrage offered to the privileges of the 
regency, to the liberty, religion, and commerce of 
the inhabitants. This conqueſt, however, was of 
ſhort duration. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick 
being joined by a body of Pruffian horſe; under the 
command of Prince George of Holſtein Gottorp, the 
whole army was put in. motion, and advanced to 
the country of Bremen aboutthe middle of February, 


The enemy were diſlodged from Rothenburg, Otter. 


burg, and Verden, and they abandoned the city of 
Bremen at the approach of the Hanoverian General, 


who took poſſeſſibn of it without oppoſition. 


- $ XXIV. By this time the Court of Verſailles, 
be ing diſſatisfied with the conduct of the Duke de 
Richelieu, had recalled that General from Germany, 
where his place was ſupplied by the Count de Cler- 
mont, to the general ſatisfaction of the army, as 
well as the joy of the Hanoverian ſubjects, among 
whom Richelieu had committed many flagrant and 
inhuman acts of rapine and oppreſſion. The new 
commander found his maſter's forces reduced to 2 


deplorable condition, by the accidents, of war, and 


diſtempers ariſing from hard duty, fevere weather, 
and the want of neceffaries. As he could not pre- 
tend, with ſuch a wretched remnant; to oppoſe the 
deſigns of Prince Ferdinand in the field, or even 
maintain the footing which his predeceſſor had 
gained, ke found himſelf under the neceſſity of re- 


tiring with all poſſible expedition towards the Rhine. 
As the Allies advanced, his troops retreated from 


their diſtant quarters with ſuch precipitation, as to 
leave behind all their ſick, together with a great 
part of their baggage and artillery, beſides a great 
number of officers and ſoldiers, that fell into the 
hands of thoſe parties by whom they were purſued. 
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The inhabitants of Hanover, perceiving the French c n Af. 


intended to abandon that city, were overwhelmed IX. 
with the fear of being ſubjected to every ſpecies of 1775. 


violence and abuſe ; but their apprehenſſons were 
happily diſappointed by the honour and integrity 
of che Duke de Randan, the French Governor, who 
not only took effectual meaſures for reſtraining the 
ſoldiers within the bounds of the moſt rigid difcipline 
and moderation, but likewiſe exhibited a noble proof 


of generoſity, almoſt without example. Inſtead of 
deſtroying his magazine of proviſions, according to 


the uſual practice of war, he ordered the whole to be 
either ſold at a low price, or diſtributed among the 
poor of the city, who had been long expoſed to the 
horrors of famine: an act of godlike humanity, 
which ought to dignify the character of that worthy 
nobleman above all the titles that military fame can 
deferve, or arbitrary Monarchs beftow. The re= 
gency of Hanover were ſo deeply impreſſed with a 

nſe of his heroick behaviour on this occafion, that 
they gratefully acknowledged it, in a letter of thanks 
to him and the Count de Clermont ; and on the day 
of ſolemn thankſgiving to Heaven, for their being 
delivered from their enemies, the clergy, in their ſer- 


mons, did not fail ta celebrate and extol the charity 


and benevolence of the Duke de Randan. Such 
glorious teſtimonies, even from enemies, muſt have 
afforded the 'moſt exquiſite pleaſure to a mind en- 
dued with ſenſibility ;* and this, no doubt, may be 
termed one of the faireſt triumphs of humanity. * 
XXV. The two grand diviſions of the French 
army, quartered at Zell and Hanover, retired in 
good order to Hamelen, where they collected all 
their troops, except thoſe thatwere left in Hoya, and 
about four thouſand men placed in garrifon at Min- 


den, to xetard the operations of the combined army. 


Towards the latter end of February, Prince Ferdi- 
nandof Brunſwick, having received intelligence that 
the Count de Chabot was poſted with a configderable 
vol IV, 2 body 
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BO OE body of troops at Hoya, upon the Weſer, detached 
. ee Prince of Brunſwick , with four bat- 
| = talions,. and ſome light troops and dragoons to diſ- 
lodge them from that neighbourhood. This enter- 
Drile was executed with the utmoſt intrepidity. The 
N Prince paſſed the Weſer at Bremen with 
art of his detachment, while the reſt advanced on 

is fide of the river; and the enemy, being attacked 
in front and rear, were in a little time forced, and 
throwninto confuſion. The bridge being abandoned, 
and near ſeven hundred men taken priſoners, the 
Count de Chabot threw himſelf, with two battalions, 
Into the caſtle, where he reſolved to ſupport himſelf, 
in hope of being relieved, ; The regiment of Bretagne, 
A me detachments of dragoons, were actually on 


0 
the march to his aſſiſtance. The Hereditary Prince 
being made acquainted with this circumſtance, be- 
ing allo-deſtitute of heavy artillery to beſiege the 
place in form, and taking it for granted he ſhould 
not be able to maintain the poſt after it might be 
taken, he liſtened to the terms of capitulation pro- 
poled by the French General, whoſe. garriſon was 

uffered to march out with the honours of war; but 
their cannon, ſtores, and ammunition were ſur- 
rendered to the, 0 This was the firſt exploit 
of the Hereditary Prince, whoſe valour and activity, 
on many ſubſequent occaſions, ſhone with diſtin- 
uiſhed luſtre. He had no ſooner reduced Hoya, 

| Nan fi marched to the attack of Minden, which he 
inveſted on the fifth day of march, and on the 

_ fourteenth the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
After the reduction of this city, the combined army 
advanced towards Hamelen, where the French Ge- 
neral hadeftabliſhed his head- quarters: but he aban- 
doned them at the approach of the Allies, and leav- 
ing behind all his ſick and wounded, with part of 
Bis magazines, retired without halting to Pader- 


= born, and from thence to the Rhine, recalling in his 
| march the troops that were in Embden, Caſſel, and 
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fie landgraviate of Heſſe, all which places were now ( H nab. P. 


erscuated. They were terribly baraſſed in their = 


retreat by the Prufſian huffars, and a body of light 7. 


horſe; "diſtinguiſhed by the name of Hinoverian 


hunters; who took a great number of priſoners; 
together with many baggage - waggons, and ſome 
artillery. Such was the precip: tation of the enemy's 
fetreut, that they could not find time to deſtroy all 
their magazines of proviſion and forage ; and even 
forgot to call in the garriſon of Vechite, a ſmall for- 
trels in the neighbourhood of Diepholt, who'were 
made priſoners of war, and here was found a com- 
plete train of battering cannon and mortars. The 
Count de Clermont, having reached the banks of 
the Rhine, diſtributed his forces into quarters of 
cantonment in Weſel and the adjoining country, 
while Prince Ferdinand cantoned the allied army 
in the biſhoprick of Munſter: here, however, he did 
not long remain inactive. In the latter end of May 
he ordered a detachment to paſs the Rhine at Duyſ- 


| bourg, under the command of Colonel Scheither, 


who executed his order without loſs, defeated three 
battalions of the enemy, and took five pieces 


of cannon. In the beginning of June the whole 


army paſſed the Rhine, on a bridge conſtructed for 
the occaſion, defeated a body of French cavalry, 
and obtained divers other advantages in their march 
towards Weſel. Kaiſerſwortk was ſurpriſed, the 
greater part of the garrifon Either killed or taken; 
and Prince Ferdinand began to make preparations 
for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. In the mean time, the 


Count de Clermont, bing ee to ſtop the rapi- 


= of his progreſs, was obliged to foes histroops 
th ſtrong entrenchments, until he ſhould be pro- 
perl reinforced.” 


F XXVI. The Court of verteile, though equally 


mortifiea and eonfoundedat'the tuen of their affairs 


in Germany, did not fir tam behold this te» 


verſe; ; but exerted their ufual it and W | 
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B 00 K in retrieving the loſſes they had ſuſtained, * They 
III. aſſembled a body of troops at Hanau, under the di- 


115. 


rection of the Prince de Soubiſe, who, it was ſaid, 
hack received orders to 2 by the way of 


Danawert, Ingolſtadt, and Arnberg, into Bohemia. 
In the mean time, reinforcements daily arrived in 


the camp of the Count de Clermont; and, as repeated 


omplaints had been made of the want of diſcipline 
and ſubordination in that army, meaſures were taken 
for reforming the woops by ſeverity and example. 
The Mareſchal Duke de Belleiſſe, who now acted as 
Secretary. at War with uncommon. ability, wrote a 
lereer directed to all the Colonels of infancry, threat 
ening them, in the 2 name, with the loſs of 
their regiments, ſnould they connive any longer at 
the 9 Hh practice of buying commiſſions; an 
abuſe which had crept into the ſervice under various 
2 to the diſcouragement of merit, the re- 

ation of diſcipline, and the total extinction of 
laudable emulation. The Prince of Clermont hav- 
ing quitted his ſtrong camp at Rhineſeldt, retired to 
Nuys, a little higher up the river, and detached a 
conſiderable CorpS, under the command of the 
Count de St. Germain, to take poſt at Crevelt, ſitu- 
ated in a plain between his army and the camp of 
the Allies, which fronted the town of Meurs: after 
ſeyeral. motions an both ſides, Prince Ferdinand re- 
ſolved to attack the enemy, and forthwith made a 
diſpoſition for this 79 Fe aſſigned the com- 
mand of the whole left wing, conſiſting of eighteen 


battalions and twenty eight ſquadrons, to Lieutenant- 


General Sporcken : the conduct of the right wing, 
dro of ſixteen battalions and. fourteen ſqua- 


— 


| drons, was N 7 to the Hereditary Prince and 


Major-General Wangenheim; the ſquadrons, with 
he addition of to regiments. of Pruſſian dragoons, 
ere under the iramediare direction of the Prince of 
lolſtein, while the Hereditary Prince commanded 


HE BANE: 12 The Tight: troops, conſiſting of five 
GEE 8 5 8 * | * 


- - ſpuadrons 
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_ quadrons0ffiuſſars, were divided between tiſe Prince c H f. 
of Hölſtein and Lieutenant-General Sporcken. Ma- IX. 
eps” eee ”"_ Garen i 250 HEE) ; ba — 
jor Lackiiers ere aer. neden . 
corps, were ordered to obſerve the flank pf t 
enemy's Tight, and with this vie w were poſted in 
village of Papendeick ; and a batralion'of the troops 
of Wolfenbüttel were left in the town of Hulſte, ts 
dover the rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand's de- 
e n n 
ſign was to attack the enemy on their left flank; but 
8 the execution was rendered extremely difficult: by 
5 the woods and ditches that embarraſſed the route, and 
the numerous ditches that interſected this part of the 
country. On the twenty- third day of June, at four 
ü in the morning, the army began to move; the right 
advancing in two columms as far as St. Anthony, 
and che left marching up within half a league of 
| Crevelt. The Prince having viewed the poſition of | 
ee ese) from the fteeple"of St. Anthony, pro- Fn 
cured' guides, and having received all the "neceſſary 
hints of information, proceeded to the right, in or- 
der to charge the enemy's left flank by the villages 


of Worſt and Anrath; but, in order to divide their 
attention, and keep them in ſuſpenſe with reſpect to 
the nature of his principal attack, he Gikected the 
Generals Sporcken and Oberg to advance Seo 

| them by the way of Crevelt and St. Anthony, and, 
| in particular, to make the moft of their artillery, 
| Hat, being employed in three different places at 
che, they might be prevented from ſehding any 
: reinforcement to the left, where the chief attack was 
| intended: © Theſe precautions being taken, Prince 
ö Ferdinand, putting himſelf at the head of the grena- 
| diers of the right wing, continued his march in two 
columns to the village of Anrath, where he fell in 
with an advanced party of the French, which, after 
a few diſcharges of muſquetry, retired to their camp 
and pave the alarm. "the mean time, both ar- 
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mies were drawn up in order of battle; the troops 
ol the Allies in the plain between the villages of An- 
n l rath 
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rath and. Willich, © ofite. tg. the French forces, 
© whoſe] left vice fene wy ch a Wood. T 25 action be. 
gan 'about,one 1 in the afternoon, with A ſevere can. 
ponacing Tok the part of Prince. Ferdinand, which, 
ugh well ſupported, proved ine ffectual in drawing 
he e l =. their cover: he, therefore, deter. 
mined, to d e them from the wood by dint of 
mall arms. „dere Hereditary. Prince immediately 
advanced with the. whole 3 and a very obſtinate 
action enſued. Meanwhile, the cavalry on the 
; 5 t in Vain attemptec 19. penetrate, the. wood, on the 
er ſide,) FRE the enemy had raiſed two batteries, 
1 25. 1555 ſtained by forty ſquadrons of horſe. 
After, 4 terrible fire had been maintained on both 
ſides, 1 doe! in the PEAR the grenadiers forced 
the entrenchments 1 in e a which were lined by 
the French jpfancry- 1 5 ing 1 © abander 
e wood in the utmoſt, diſo Genter de e rt 
Was checke d.by. Bs co pdud. and. 8 ution of the 
4 0 LD wl hig! "notwithſt ding a dreadful 
fire from the artillery of the Allies, maintained their 
ground Ly and. covered. the foot in eir retreat to 
Nuys. The ſucceſs, of the day was, i in a good mea 
ſure, ow ing. to the artillery, on. the leſt and in the 
centre, with which the Generals: We Oberg 
had dons, great cxecution,, and employed the atten- 
tion of the enemy. on thar-fide, while Prince Ferdi. 
nand roſecuted his attack on the other quarter. It 
mult be owned, howevery that cheir right wing and 
centre retired 1 in great order to Nuys, though the 
left was defeated, wich the loſs of ſome ſtandards, 
colours, and pieces of cannon and 6x thouſand men 
0 W 3 d, or taken pril ſonerd“ Il 1 viory, 


+ Ree the Fend ere — Jen 1 in this engage - 
ment, was the Count de Gilors, only ſon of the js ip ah Duke de 


Belleiſle, and laſt hope of that illuſtrious family, 2 yuun nobleman 
of extraordinary accompliſhments, who finiſhed a ſhout life of honour 

In the embrace of military glory, and fell e bobiing at the 
bead of his on regiment, to the ĩuexpreſſib 

and the ie regret of his country. 


e grief of bis aged father, 
however 2 
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however; which coſt the Allies about fifteen hundred! CHAP. 


men, was not at all deciſive in its conſequences; 


and, indeed, the plan ſeemed only calculated to 7 


diſplay the enterpriſing genius of the Hanoverian 
General. True it is, the F rench army took refuge 
under the cannon of Cologn, where they remained, 
without hazarding any ſtep for the relief of Duſſel-" 
dorp, which Prince Ferdinand immediately inveſted, 
and in a few days reduced, the garriſon being 
allowed to march out with the honours of war, on 
condition that they ſhould not, for the ſpace of « one 
year, carry arms againſt the Allies. | 
XXVII. It was at this period that Count de 
Clermont reſigned his command, which was con- 
ferred upon M. de Contades, and the French army 
was conliderably reinforced, He even threatened. 
to attack Prince Ferdinand in his turn, and made 
ſome motions with that deſign, but was prevented 
by the little river Erff, behind which the Prince. 
reſolved to lie quiet, until he ſhould be joined by 
the body of Britiſh troops under the command of 
the Duke of Marlborough, the firſt diviſion of 
which had juſt landed at an He flattered 
himſelf that the Prince of Yſembourg, at the head 
of the Heſſian troops, would find employment for 
the Prince de Soubiſe, who had marched from Ha- 
nau, with a deſign to penetrate into the landgraviate 
of Heſſe-Caſſe]: his vanguard had been xa Þ 
ſurpriſed and defeated by the militia of the country : 
and the Prince of Yſcmbourg was at the head of a 
conſiderable body of regular forces, aſſembled to 
oppoſe his further progreſs. Prince Ferdinand, 
therefore, hoped that the operations of the French 


General would be effectually impeded, until he him- 


ſelf, being joined by the Britiſh troops, ſhould te 
in a condition to pals the Meuſe, transfer thc ict 
of war into the enemy's country, thus make a diver- 


& ſion from the Rhine, and perhaps obli 7 the Prince 
th 


de Soubiſe to come to the aſſiſtance of the principal 
| 24 ps rench 
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x French army commanded by M. de Contades. He 
had formed a plan which would have anſwered theſe 


to Rufemond on the Maeſe, when his meaſures were 

totally Uiſconcerted'by à variety of incidents which 

he cold dot foreſee. The Prince of Xſembourg 

was, on the twenty-third day of July, defeated at 

Sangarſhauſen by the Duke de Broglio, whom the 
E 


N 
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thouſand 3 the loſs of the Heſſians was not ſo g 


The Prince of Yſembourg, having collected the yore X 570 | bent "ng 


mains of his little army, took poſt at Eimbeck, 
where he ſoon was reinforced, and found himſelf. at 
the head of twelve thouſand men: but, in conſe- 


quence of this advantage, the enemy became maſters. 


of the Weler, and opened to themſelves a free paſ- 
ſage into Weſtphalia. _ - 

$ XXVII. The progreſs of Prince Ferdinand 
upon the Macſe, had been retarded by along ſuc- 
ceſſion of heavy rains, which broke up the roads, 
and rendered 12 country impaſſable; and now 
the certain information of this unlucky check left 
him no alternative but a battle or a retreat acroſs 
the Rhine: the firſt was carefully avoided by the 


ehemy.; the latter reſolution, therefore, he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity to embrace. In his 
preſent poſition he was hampered by the French 
army on one wing, on the other by the fortreſs. of 
Gueldres, the garriſon of which had been lately re- 
inforced, as well as by diyers other poſts, capable of 


obſtructing the convoys and ſubſiſtence of the com- 
bined army: beſides, he had reaſon to apprehend, 
that the Prince de Soubiſe would endeavour to inter- 


cept the Britiſh troops in their march from Embden. 


Induced by theſe conſiderations, he determined to 


repaſs the Rhine, after having offered battle to the 
enemy, and made ſeveral motions for that purpoſe. 
Finding them averſe to an engagement, he made 


his diſpoſitions for forcing the ſtrong paſs of Wach- 
tendonck, an _ iſland ſurrounded by the Niers, of 
very difficult approach, and fituated exactly in his 
route to the Rhine. This ſervice was „ e 
by the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, who, 

c:iving the enemy had drawn up the bridge, 6d 


into the river at the head of his grenadiers, who 
drove them away with their bayonets, and cleared 


the bridges for the e of the army towards 
** * Rhinebergen. 


wounded, on the ſide of the French, exceeded 388 HA A. r. 
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ceived intelligence, that M. de Che vert, reputed one 


2 fn of the beſt officers in the French ſervice, had paſſed 


the. Lippe wit th fourteen battalions and ſeveral ſqua- 
drons, to join the garriſon of Weſel, and fall upon 
Licutenant-General Imhoff, who commanded a de- 
tached corps of the combined army at Meer, that 
he might be at hand to guard the bridge which the 
Prince, had thrown over the Rhine at Rees. His 
Serene 885 neſs was extremely deſirous of ſending 
ſuccours to General Imhoff; but the troops were too 
much f fatigued ro beginanother march before morn- 
ing; and the Rhine had overflowed its banks in 
ſach à manner as to render the bridge at Rees im- 
paſſable, ſo that M. Imhoff was left to the reſources 


of his own” conduct and the bravery of his troops, 
conſiſting of ſix battalions and four ſquadrons, already 


whe by the abſence. of different detachments. 


This Genera I hav 1970 received advice, on the fourth 
chemy intended to paſs the Lippe 


of Auguſt, that th 
os ſame evening Wi ch. a conſiderable train of artil- 

lery, in order to arg the bridge at Rees, decamped 
with a view to cove is ples and j join two batta- 
ons ieh had paſſed che Rhine in boats, under 


the command of General Zaſtrow, who reinforced. 


him accordingly; but the enemy not a appearing, , he 
refolved to 


RE the ee ß was falſe, an 
reſume his 1 Woe Poſt at Meer. Of this he 


had no ſooner repoſſeſſed himſelf, than his advanced 
guards were engaged with the enemy, who marched 


to the attack from Weſel, under the command of 


Lieutenant-General de Chevert, conſiſting of the 


whole corps intended for the ſiege of Duſſeldorp. 
Imhoff 's front was covered by coppices and ditches, 


there being A ring. s ground on his right, from 
ly 


whence he could plai 


difficult ground, he a one regiment in a cop- 


pice, 


diſcern the whole force that 
advanced againſt him, together with the manner of 
their approach. Perceiving them engaged i in that 


8 e Xt... So 
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G pick, with 6 left flank of the eg 
enemy, which appeared quite uncovered; and as 
1 ſoon as their fire began, advanced with the reſt of IE — 
& his forces to attack them in front. The bayonet 
I was uſed on this occaſion, and the charge given 
with ſuch impetuoſity and reſolution, that, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, che enemy fell into confuſion, and 
led towards Welſcl, leaving on the ſpot eleven pieces 
of.cannon, with'a; great number of waggons and 
other carriages: beſides the killed and wounded; 
who amounted to a pretty conſiderable number, the 
rictor took three hundred and fifty-four priſoners, 
including ele ven officers; whereas, on his part, the 
victory was purchaſed at a very ſmall expencte. 
CY XXIX. Immediately after this action, General 
Wangenbiich: paſſed the Rhine with ſeveral ſqua- 
drons and batralions, to reinforce: General Imhoff, 
and enable him to proſecute the advantage he had 
gained, while Prince Ferdinand marched with the 
reſt of the army to Santen: from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Rhineberg, where he intended to paſs; 
but the river had overflowed to fuch a degree, that 
here, as well as at Rees, the ſhore was inacceſſible; 
ſo that he found it neceſſary to march farther down 
the river, and lay a bridge at Gtiethuyzen. The 
enemy had contrived four veſſels. for the deſtruction 
ofthis bridge ; but they were all taken before they 
could put the deſign in execution, and the whole 
army paſſed on the tenth! day of Auguſt, without . 
any loſs or further interruption. At the ſame time 
the Prince withdrew his garriſon from Duſſe ldorp. 
of which the French immediately took poſſeſſion. 
Immediately after his paſſage he received a letter 
from the Duke of Marlborough, acquainting him 
that the Britiſh troops had arrived at Lingen, in 
their route to Coesfeldt: to which place General 
Imhoff was ſent to receive them, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment. Notwithſtanding this junction, the ws 
ermies on the Rhine were fo equally matched, that 
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during the remaining part of the campaign. M. de 


Contades, ſeeing no proſpect ofoohtaining the leaſt 


vantage over Prince Ferdinand, detached Prince 

| Xaverius of Saxony with a ſtrong reinforcement to 
the Prince de — who had taken poſſeſſion of 
Gortengen, and ſeemed determined, tu attack the 
Prince of Yſembgurg at Eimbeck. That this officer 
might be able to give him a praper reception, 
Prince Ferdinand detached General Oberg with ten 
thouſand - men to Lipſtadt, from whence, ſhould 
{ion require, they might. continue: their march, 
and Join che Heſſians. The Whole body, when 
thus reinforced, did not exceed twenty thouſand 
men, of, whom General Oberg now aſſumed the 


command: whereas the troops of Soubiſe were in- 


creaſed to the number of thirty thouſand. The 
Alles had taken ee upon the river Fulde at San- 


garſhauſen, where they. hoped the French would 


attack them; but the deſign of Soubiſe was firſt to 


dilodge them from that advantageous: ſituation. 
7 N ch this view, he made a motion, as if he had in- 


. tended to turn the camp of the Allies by che road of 
| Munden. 


In order to prevent the execution of this 
ſuppoſed deſign, — Oberg decamped on the 


tenth of October, and, paſſing by the village of 


Landwernhagen, advanced towards Luttenberg, 

where, underſtanding the enemy were at his heels, 
he forthwith formed his troops in order of battle, his 
right to the Fulde, and his left extending to a thicket 
. an eminence, where he · planted five field- 
ces. Ihe cavalry ſupportell che wings in a third 
i „the village of Luttenberg was in the rear, and 


four pieces o cannon were mounted on à rifing 


\ 4 


ound that flanked this village. The French 
wing lilee wiſe paſſed Landwernhagen, poſted their 
left towards the Fulde, their right extending far 
beyond the left of the Allies, and their front being 


ſtrengthened with above thirry — cannon. — 
our 
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ſaur in the afternoon: the enemy began the battle © x 


with ſevere cannonading, and at the ſame time the 


firſt line of their infantry attacked Major-General 
Zaſtrow, who was poſted on the left wing of the 
Allies. This body of the French was repulſed; but 
in the ſame moment, a conſiderable line of cavalry 
advancing, charged the Allies in front and flank. 
Theſe were ſupported by a freſh body of infantry 
with cannon, which, after a warm diſpute, obliged 
the Conſederates to give way; and General Oberg, 
in order to prevent a total defeat, made a diſpoſi- 
tion for a retreat, which was performed in tolerable 
order; not but that he ſuffered greatly, in paſſing 


oh a:defile, from the fire of the enemy's can- 


non, which was brought up, and managed under 


the direction of the Duke de Broglio. Having | 


marched through Munden, by midnight, the retir- 


ing army lay till morning under arms in the little 


plain near Grupen, on the other ſide of the Weſer; 
but at day- break proſecuted their march, after hav- 
ing withdrawn the garriſon from Munden, until 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of Gunterſheim, 
where they encamped. In this engagement General 
Oberg loſt about fifteen hundred men, his artillery, 


baggage, and ammunition. He was obliged to. 


abandon, a magazine of hay and ſtraw at Munden, 
and leave part of his wounded men in that place 
to the humanity of the victor, But, after all, the 
French General reaped very little advantage from 
his victory. „ | > 
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XXX. By this time Prince Ferdinand had re- 


tired into Weſtphalia, and fixed his head- quarters at 
Munſter, while M. de Contades encamped near Ham 
upon the Lippe: ſo that, although he had obliged 
the French army to evacuate Hanover and Heſſe 
in the beginning of the year, when they were weak - 


ened by death and diſtemper, and even driven them 


beyond the Rhine, where they ſuſtained a defeat; 
yet: they were; ſoon put in a condition to baffle 75 his 
Bonn Ce ture 
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phalia, where they eſtabliſhed their winter-quarters, 
extending themſelves in ſuch a manner as to com. 
mand the whole courſe of the Rhine on both ſides, 
_ while the Allies were diſpoſed in the landgraviate of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and in the Biſhopricks of Munſter, 
Paderborn, and Hildeſheim. The Britiſh troops 
had joined thein ſo late in the ſeaſon, that they had 
no- opportunity to ſignalize themſelves in the field; 
et the fatigues of the campaign, which they had 
| ant felt, proved fatal to their Commander, the 
Duke of Marlborough, who died of a dyſentery at 
Munſter, univerſally lamented. oro 


.  $ XXXI. Having thus particulariſed the opera- 
cĩons of the allied army ſince the Eommencement of 
the campaign, we ſhall now endeavour:to trace the 
ſteps of the King of Pruſſia; from the period to which 
his army was aſſembled for action. Having collected 
his force as ſoon as the ſeafon would permit, he 
undertook the fiege of Schweidniez in form on the 
twenty-firſt day of March; and carried on his ope- 
rations with ſuch vigour, that in chirteen days the 
garriſon ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
after having loſt one half of their number in the 
defence of the place. While one part of his troops 
were engaged in this ſervice, he himſelf, at the 
head of another, advanced to the eaſtern frontier of 
Bohemia, and ſent a detachment as far as Traute- 
naw, garriſoned by a body of Auſtrians, who, after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, abandoned the place, and 
retreated towards their grand army. By this ſucceſs | 
he opened to himfelf a way into Bohemia, by which 
he poured in detachments of light troops, to raiſe 
contributions, and haraſs the out- poſts of the 
enemy. At the ſame time the Baron de la Mothe 
Fouquet marched with another body againſt the 
Auſtrian General Jahnus, poſted in the county of 
Glatz, whom he obliged to abandon all the — 
he occupied in that country, and . by 
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Nachod; within twenty miles of Koninſgratz, where c H Ab. 


the grand Auſtrian army was encamped, under the 
command of Mareſchal Daun, who had lately ar- 
rived from Vienna. Over and above theſe excur- 
fions, the King ordered a body of thirty thouſand 
men to be aſſembled, to act under the command of 
his brother Prince Henry, an accompliſhed warrior, 


againſt the army of the Empire, which the Prince 


de Deuxponts, with great difficulty, made a ſhift to 
form again near Bamberg, in Franconia. 

d XXXII. The King of Pruſſia, whoſe deſigns 
were perhaps even greater than he cared to own, 


reſolved to ſhift the theatre of the war, and pene- 


trate into Moravia, a fertile country, which had 
hitherto been kept ſacred from ravage and contri- 
bution. Having formed an army of fifty thouſand 
choice. troops, near Nieſs, in Silefia, he divided 
them into three columns; the firſt commanded by 
Mareſchal Keith, the ſecond by himſelf in perſon, 
and the third conducted by Prince Maurice of An- 
hault-Deſſau. In the latter end of April they be- 
gan their march towards Moravia ; and General De 
la Ville, who commanded a body of troops in that 
country, retired as they advanced, after having 
thrown a ſtrong. reinforcement into Olmutz,. which 
the King was determined to beſiege. Had he 


paſſed by this fortreſs, which was ſtrongly fortified 
and well provided for a vigorous defence, he might 


haye advanced to the gates of Vienna, and reduced 
the Emperor to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace on 
his own terms; but it ſeems he was unwilling to 
deviate ſo far from the common maxims of war as 
to leave a fortified place in the rear; and, there- 


At this juncture the Pruſſian Commandant of Dreſden being ad- 
mitted into the Japan palace, to ſee the curious porcelaine with which 
it is adorned, perceived a door built up; and ordering the paſſage to 
de opened, entered a large apartment, where he found three thoutand 
rents, and other field utenſils. Thetz had been concealed here when 
the Pruſſians firit took poſſeſſion of the city ; they were 5 
leized w the commandant, and diſtributed among the tioops o 

Fance Heary's army. | | % TY 
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5 0 0x fore,” he determined to make himſelf maſter of it 


2758. 


. before he ſhould proceed. For this + gong it was 
| fi 


immediately inveſted : orders were i to haſten 


up the heavy artillery, and Mareſchal Keith was 


appointed to ſuperintend and direct the operations 
of the ſiege. Meanwhile, the Auſtrian Comman- 
der, Count Daun, being informed of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty's motions and deſigns, quitted his camp at 
Leutomyflel in Bohemia, and entered Moravia by 
the way of Billa. Being ſtill too weak to encoun- 
ter the Pruſſians in the field, he extended his troops 
in the neighbourhood of the King's army, between 


Gewitz and Littau, in a mountainous - ſituation, 
where he ran little or no riſque of being attacked. 


Here he remained for ſome time in quiet, with the 
fertile country of Bohemia in his rear, from whence 
he drew plentiful ſupplies, and received daily rein- 
forcements. His ſcheme was to relieve the beſieged 
occaſionally ; to haraſs the befiegers, and to inter- 
cept their convoys from Sileſia; and this ſcheme 
ſuoceeded to his wiſh. Olmutz is ſo extenſive in 
its works, and fo peculiarly. ſituated on the river 
Morava, that it could not be completely inveſted 
without weakening the poſts of the beſieging army, 
by extending them to a prodigious circuit; fo that, 
in ſome parts they were eaſily forced by detach- 
ments in the night, who fell upon them ſuddenly, 
and ſeldom failed to introduce into the place ſupplies 
of men, proviſions, and ammunition. The Gee 
in the neighbourhood of the city having been pre- 
vioully deſtroyed, the Pruflian horſe were obliged 
to make excurſions at a great diſtance, confequently 
expoſed to fatigue, and liable to ſurpriſe ;- and, in a 
word, the Pruſſians were not very expert in the art 
of town taking. „j ͤ 

$ XXXIII. Count Daun knew how to take ad- 


vantage of theſe circumſtances, without hazarding 


a battle, to which the King provoked him in vain. 
While the garriſon made repeated fallies-to __ 
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the operations of the beſiegers, the Auſtrian Gene- H 
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ral haraſſed their foraging parties, fell upon diffe- 
them in continual alarm. Nevertheleſs, the 2 


finiſhed his firſt parallel; and proceeded with ſuc 


vigour as ſeemed to promiſe a ſpeedy reduction of 
the .place, when his deſign was entirely fruſtrated 
by an untoward incident. Mareſchal Daun, having 
received intelligence that a large convoy had ſet out 


IX. 
rent quarters of their army in the night, and k ept "JT * 


from Sileſia for the Pruſſian camp, reſolved to ſeize © 


this opportunity of compelling the King to deſiſt 


from his enterprize. - He ſent General Jahnus, with 
aft body of troops, towards Bahrn, and an- 
other detachment to Stadtoliebe, with inſtructions 
to attack the convoy on different ſides; while he 


himſelf advanced towards the beſiegers, as if. he 
intended to give them battle. The King of Pruſſia, 
far from being deceived by this feint, began, from 
the motions of the Auſtrian General, to ſuſpect his 


real ſcheme, and —— deſpatched General 


Ziethen, with a ſtrong reinforcement, to protect 
the convoy, which was eſcorted by eight battalions, 
and about four thouſand men, who had been ſick, 
and were juſt recovered. Before this officer joined 


them, the convoy had been attacked on the twenty- 


eighth day of June; but the aſſailants were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs. - Mareſchal Daun, however, 


took care that they ſhould be immediately rein- 


forced; and next day the attack was renewed with 
much greater effect. Four hundred waggons, 


guarded by four battalions, and about one thouſand 


troopers, had juſt paſſed the defiles of Domſtadt, 


when the Auſtrians charged them furiogſly on 


every ſide: the communication between the: head 
and the reſt of the convoy was cut off; and 
General Ziethen, after having "exerted all his 
efforts for its preſervation, being obliged to 
abandon the waggons, retired to Troppau. Thus 
the whole convoy fell into the hands of the 


Vor. vx. Aa enemy, 
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BO O Kenemy, who took above fix hundred priſoners, to- 


gether with General Putkammer; and the King of 


. Pruſſia was obliged torelinquiſh his enterprize. This 


was a mortifying neceſſity. to a Prince of his high 


ſpirit, at a time when he ſaw himſelf on the eve of 


reducing the place, notwithſtanding tlie gallant de- 
fence which had been made by General Marſhal, the 
Governor. Nothing now remained but to raiſe the 
fiege, and retire without loſs in the face of a vigilant 
enemy, prepared to ſeize every opportunity of ad- 
vantage: a taſk which, how hard ſoever it may ap- 
pear, he performed with equal dexterity and ſucceſs, 
Inſtead of retiring: into Sileſia, he reſolved to avert 
the war from his own dominions, and take the route 
of Bohemia, the frontiers of which were left un- 
covered by Mareſchal Daun's laſt motion, when he 
advanced his quarters to Poſnitz, in order to ſuccour 
Olmutz the more effectually. After the King had 
taken his meaſures, he carefully concealed his deſign 


from the enemy, and, notwithſtanding the loſs of 


his convoy, proſecuted the operations of the ſiege 
with redoubled vigour, till the firſt day of July, 
when he decamped in the night, and began his 
march to Bohemia. He himſelf, with one diviſion, 


tek the road to Konitz: and Mareſchal Keith 


Having brought away all the artillery, except four 
. mortars, and one diſabled cannon, purſued his march 
by the way of Littau to Muglitz and Tribau. Al- 
though his Pruſſian Majeſty had gained an entire 
march upon the Auſtrians, their light troops, com- 
manded by the Generals Buccow and Laudohn, did 
not fail to attend and haraſs his army in their re- 
treat; but their endeavours were in a great meaſure 


_ Lfuſtrated-by the conduct and circumſpection of the 


_ Pruſſian Commanders. After the rear of the army 
: had” paſſed the defiles of Krenau, General Laſci, 


ho was poſted at Gibau with a large body of Auſ- 


tian troops, occupied the village of Krenau with a 


detachiment of grenadiers, who were ſoon diſlodged 
e "an 
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and: the Pruſſians purſued their march by Zwittau CHAP. 


to. Leutomyſſel, where they ſeized a magazine of 
meal and forage. In the mean time, Ceneral de 
Ratzow, ho conducted the proviſions and artillery, 
found the hills of Hollitz poſſeſſed by the enemy, 
who cannonaded him as he advanced; but Mareſchal 


Keith coming up, ordered him to be attacked in the 
rear, and they fled into a wood with precipitation, 


with the loſs of fix officers and three hundred men, 
who were taken priſoners, While the Mareſchal 
was thus employed, the King proceeded fromLeu- 


tomyſſel to Koningſgratz, where General Buccow, 


who had got the ſtart of him, was poſted with ſeven 


thouſand men behind the Elbe, and in the entrench- 


ments which they had thrown up all around the city. 


The Pruſſian troops as they arrived paſſed over the 


little river Adler, and as the enemy had broken 
down the bridges over the Elbe, the King ordered 


them to be repaired with all expedition, being de- 


termined to attack the Auſtrian entrenchments: but 


General Buccow did not wait for his approach. He 


abandoned his entrenchments, and retired with his 
troops to Clumetz; ſo that the King took poſſeſſion 


of the moſt important poſt of Koningſgratz without 


further oppoſition. An Auſtrian corps having taken 
poſt between him and Hollitz, in order to obſtruct 
the march of the artillery, he advanced againſt them 
in perſon, and having driven them from the place, 


all his cannon, military ſtores, proviſion, with fifteen 


hundred ſick and wounded men, arrived in ſafety at 
Koningſgratz, where the whole army encamped. 
His intention was to transfer the ſeat of war from 


Moravia to Bohemia, where he ſhould be able to 
Maintain a more eaſy communication with his own 


dominions: but a more powerful motive ſoon 


obliged him to change his reſolution. - 2 
- $XXXTV. After the Ruſſian troops under Apraxin 
had retreated from Pomerania in the courſe of the 
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$0.0 K preceding year, and the Czarina ſeemed ready to 

.. change her ſtem, the Courts of Vienna and Ver. 

| * ſailles had, by dint of ſubſidies, promiſes, preſents, 

= * and ere attached her, in all appearance, more 

ä Fa oo ever to the Confederacy, and even in- 

- duced her to augment the number of troops deſtined 

to act againſt the Pruſſian Monarch. She not only 

Rened her acceſſion in form to the quadruple alliance 

with the Empreſs-Queen and the Kings of France 

and Sweden; 1 3 in order to manifeſt her zeal to 

the 9 5 85 ſhe diſgraced her chancellor, 

. Beſtuchef, who was Tuppoſed averſe to the 

war: : the divided her forces into feparate bodies, 

N the command of the Generals Fermer and 

| Browne, and ordered them to put their troops in 

notion in the middle of Winter. Fermer accord- 

wgly began his march in che beginning of January, 

and on the twenty fecond his light troops took pol- 

Teffion of Konmgtberp, the capital of Pruſſia, with- 

Out oppoſition : for the King's forces had quitted 

that Country, in order to pröſeeute the war in the 

weſtern parts of Pomerania. They did not, how- 

ever, maintain themſelves in this part of the coun- 

try; but, after having ravaged ſome diſtricts, re- 

turned to the main body, which halted on the 'Viſ- 

tua, to the no fmall diſturbance of the city of Dant- 

Zick. The Refident of the Czarina actually de- 

manded that the magiſtrates ſhould receive a Ruſſian 

rrifon : a demand which they not only perempto- 

ily 1 refuſed, but ordered all the citizens to arms, 

Fi took every other method to provide for their de- 

Fence. © At length, "after ſome negociation with Ge- 

Teral Fermer, the affair was compromiſed: he de- 

Ried from the demand, and part of his troops Paſſed 

the Viſtula, ſeemingly to invade Pomerania, in the 

caſtern part of which Count Dohna had aſſembled 

An army of Pruſſians to oppoſe their progreſs. But 

After Lid had pillzged' the” Ipen:Eountry, they ” 
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joined their main body; and General Fermer, turn- © H A r. 


ing to the left, advanced to Sileſia, in order to co- 
operate with the other Ruſſian army commanded by 
Browne, who had taken his route through Poland, 
and already paſſed the Poſna. By the firſt of July, 
both bodies had reached the frontiers of Sileſia, and 
ſome of their Coſſacks, penetrating into that pro- 
vince, had committed dreadful ravages, and over- 
whelmed the inhabitants with conſternation. Count 


Dohna, with the Pruſſian army under his command, 


had attended their motions, and even paſſed the 
Oder at Frankfort, as if he had intended to give 
them battle : but he was too much inferior in num- 
ber to hazard ſuch a ſtep, which became an object 
of his Sovereign's own perſonal attention. Mareſchal 
Daun had followed the King into Bohemia, and, on 
the twenty-ſecond day of July, encamped on the 
hills of Libiſchau, a ſituation almoſt inacceſſible, 
where he reſolved to remain, and watch the motions 
of the Pruſſian Monarch, until ſome opportunity 


ſhould offer of acting to advantage. Nature ſeems - 


to have expreſsly formed this Commander with ta- 
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lents to penetrate the deſigns, embarraſs the genius, 


and check the impetuoſity of the Pruſſian Monarch. 
He was juſtly compared to Fabius Maximus, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the epithet of Cunctator. He poſſeſſed 
all the vigilance, caution, and ſagacity of that cele- 
brated Roman. Like him, he hovered on the ſkirts 
of the enemy, haraſſing their parties, accuſtoming 


the ſoldiers to ſtrict diſcipline, hard ſervice, and the 


face of a formidable foe, and watching for opportu- 
nities, which he knew how to ſeize with equal cou- 

rage and celerity. _ "i | 
CXXXV. The King of Pruſſia, being induced 
by a concurrence of motives to ſtop the progreſs of 
Go tions for re- 


treating from Bohemia, and on the twenty-fifth day 
of July quitted the camp at Koningſgratz. He was 
e | 2&3 2 attended 
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B O k attended in his march by three thouſand Auftriar 
abc troops, who did not fail to incommode bis 
7758. rear: but, notwithſtanding theſe” impediments, he 
phpoaſſed the Mittau, proceeded on his route, and on 
the ninth day of Augult arrived at Landſhut. From 
thence he, haſtened with a detachment towards 
Frankfort on the Oder, and joined the * 
manded by Lieutenant-General Dohna at Gorgas. 
Then the whole army paſſed the Oder by a bridge 
thrown over at Gataviſe, and having reſted one 
; day, advanced to Dertmitzel, where he encamped. 
i The Ruſſians under General Fermer, were peſted on 
7 | the other ſide of the little river Mitzel, their right 
extending to. the village of Zicker, and their left to 
Qvertchem. The King being determined to hazard 
a battle, paſſed the Mitzel on the twenty-fifth in the 
morning, and turning the flank of the enemy, drew 
up his army 1n order of battle in the plain between 
the little river and the town of Zorndorf. The 
Ruſſians, by whom he was outnumbered, did not 
decline the diſpute; but as the ground did not per- 
mit them to extend themſelves, they appeared in 
four lines, forming a front on every ſide, defended 
by cannon and a che vaux-de friſe, their right flank 
covered by the village of Zwicker. After a warm 
cannonade, the Pruſſian infantry were ordered to at- 
tack the village, and a body of grenadiers advanced 
to the aſſault; but this brigade unexpectedly giving 
way, occaſioned a conſiderable opening in the line, | 
and left the whole left flank of the infantry unco- | 

yered. , Before the enemy could take advantage of 

this incident, the interval was filled up by the ca- 
valry under the command of General Seydlitz ; and | 

the King with his uſual preſence of mind, ſubſtituted 

another choice body of troops to carry on the attack. 

This began about noon, and continued for ſome time, 

uring which both ſides fought with equal courage 

and perſeverance ; at length General Seydlitz, Aue 
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infantry with great fury, which being alſo dreadfully 
annoyed by the Pruſſian artillery, they abandoned 
the village, together with their military cheſt, and 
great part of their baggage. Notwithſtanding this 
loſs, which had greatly diſordered their right wing, 
they continued to ſtand their ground, and terrible 
havock was made among them, not only with the 
ſword and bayonet, but allo by the cannon, which 
were loaded with grape ſhot, and being excellently 
ſerved, did great execution. Towards evening the 
confuſion among them increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that in all probability they would have been eatirely 
routed; had they not been favoured by the approach- 
ing darkneſs, as well as by a particular operation 
which was very gallantly performed. One of the 
Ruſſian Generals perceiving the fortune of the day 
turned againſt them, rallied a ſelect body of troop 


he and made a vigorous impreſſion on the right wing of 
ot the Pruſſians. This effort diverted their attention ſo 
1 ſtrongly to that quarter, that the right of the Ruſ- 
in ſians enjoyed a reſpite, during which they retired in 
d tolerable order, and occupied a new poſt on the 
k right, where the reſt of their forces were the more 
m eaſily aſſembled. In this battle they are ſaid to have 
t- loſt above fifteen thouſand men, thirty- ſeven colours, 
d five ſtandards, twelve mortars, the greater part of 
g their baggage, and above one hundred pieces of 
5 cannon. Among the priſoners that fell into the 


— hands of the victor, were ſeveral General officers, 


f and a good number loſt their lives on the field of 
- battle. The victory coſt the King above two thou- 
d | ſand men, including ſome officers of diſtinction, 
d particularly two aides-du- camp, who attended his 


own perſon, which he expoſed without ſcruple to all 
the perils of the day. It would have redounded ſtill 
more to his glory, had he put a ſtop to the carnage ; 
for, after all reſiſtance was at an end, the wretched 
Ruſſians were hewn down without mercy. It muſt 
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5 O 0 E be owned, indeed, that the Pruſſian ſoldiers were, in 


III. 


a peculiar manner, exaſperated againſt this enemy, 


. becauſe they had laid waſte the country, burned the 


1358. 


villages, ruined the peaſants, and committed many 
horrid acts of barbarity, which the practice of war 
could not authoriſe *. The Pruſſian army paſſed 


the night under arms, and next morning the can- 


nonade 


A detail of the cruelties committed by thoſe barbarians cannot 
be read without horror. They not only barned a great number of 
villages, but they raviſhed, rifled, murdered, and mutilated the inha- 


bitants, without diſtinction of age or ſex, without any other provo- 


cation or incitement than brutal Juſt and wantonneſs of barbarity, 


They even violated the ſepulchres of the dead, which have been held 


ſacred among the moſt ſavage nations. At Camin and Breckholtz 
they forced open the graves and ſepulchral vaults, and ſtripped the 
bodics of the Generals Schlaberndorf and Ruitz, which had been de- 
poi ted there. But the collected force of their vengeance was diſ- 
charged againſt Cuſtrin, the capital of the New Marche of Branden, 
burgh, ſituated at the conflux of the Warta and the Oder, about fif- 
teen [Engliſh miles from Frankfort. The particulars of the ditafter 
my befel this city, are pathetically related in the following extracts 
rom a letter written by an inhabitant and eye- witneſs, - 

«« On the thirteenth of Auguſt, about three o'clock in the after. 
noon, 2 ſudden. report was ſpread that a body of Ruſſian huſſars and 
coſſacks appeared in fight of the little ſuburb. All the people were 
immediately in motion, and the whole city was filled Sith terror, 


efpecially as we were certainly informed that the whole Ruſſian army 


was advancing from Meſerick and Konigſwalda, by the way of Land- 
ſherg. A remforcement was immediately ſent to our piquet-guard 
in the ſuburb, amounting, by this junction, to three hundred men, 
who wee ſoon attacked by the enemy, and the ſkirmiſh laſted from 
four till ſeven o'clock in the evening. During this diſpute, we could 
plainly perceive from our ramparts and church- ſteeple, ſeveral perſons 


. of diſtivftion mounted on Engliſh horſes, reconnoitring our fortifi- 


cation through perſpective glaſſes. They retired, however, when our 
cannon began to fire: then our piquet took poſſeſſion of their former 


poſt in the ſuburb; and the reinforcement we had ſent from the city 


returned, after having broken down the bridge over the Oder. Next 
day Count Dohna, who commanded the army near Frankfort, ſent in 


2 reinforcement of four battalions, ten ſquadrons, and a ſmall body 


of huffars, under the command of Lieutenant General. Scherlemmer. 
The huſſars and a body of dragoons were added to the piquet of the 


little ſuburb ; the four battalions pitched their tenis on the Anger, 


between the ſuburb and the fortification ; and the reſt of the dragoons 


remained in the field to cover the long ſuburb. General Scherlem- 


mer, attended by our Governor, Colonel Schuck, went with a ſmall 


| an tary apt the enemy; but were obliged to retire, and were 


urſued by the coſſacks to the walls of the city. Between four and 
ve o'clock next morning the poor inhabitants were rouſed from their 


. 


. NNeep by the noiſe of the cannon, intermingled with the diſmal ſhrieks 
ard hideous yellings of the coffacks belonging to the Ruſſian army. 
Alarmed at this horrid noiſe, I aſcended the church-ſteeple, _ 

4 | whence 
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nonade was renewed againſt the enemy, who, never-CHA.P. 
theleſs, maintained that poſition, without flinching. : 
On the twenty-ſeventh, they ſeemed determined to 2 2 

i 2 h 27 ard * 


whence I beheld the whole plain, extending from the fittle ſuburb to 
the foreſt, covered with the ae e e and our light horſe, ſup- 
e 


rted by the infantry aged in different places with their irre- 
— A: eight [deforied x body of the enemy's infantry, whoſe van 
conſiſted of four or five thouſand men, advancing towards the vine- 
yard, in the neighbourhood of which they had raiſed occaſional bat- 


teries in r evening ; from theſe they now played on our 


piquet-guard and huſſars, who were obliged to retire. They t 
fred, en r3cocher, on the tents and baggage of the four battalions en- 
camped on the Anger, who were alſo compelled to retreat. 2 
thus cleared the environs, they threw into the city ſuch a number of 
bombs and red hot bullets, that by nine in the morning it was ſet on 
fire in three different places; and the ſtreets being narrow, burned 
with ſuch fury, that all our endeavours to extinguiſh it proved inef- 
ſectual. At this time the whole atmoſphere appeared like a ſhower 
of fiery rain and hail ; and the miſerable inhabitants thought of no- 
thing but ſaving their lives by running into the open fields. The 
whole place was filled with terror and conſternation, and reſounded 
with the ſhrieks of women and children, who ran about in the ut- 
moſt diſtract ion, expoſed to the ſhot and bomb ſhells, which, burſt- 
ings tore in pieces every thing that ſtood in their way. As I led my 
wife, with a young child in her arms, and drove the reſt of my chil- 
dren and ſervants half naked before me, thoſe inſtruments of death 
and devaſtation fell atout us like hail ; but, by the mercy of God, we 
all eſcaped unhurt. Nothing could be more melancholy and affeRt- 
ing than a ſight of the wretched people, flying in crowds, and leaving 
their all behind, while they rent the ſky with their lamentatione. 
Many women of diſtinction I ſaw without ſhoes and ſtockings, an 
almoſt without clothes, who had been rouſed from their beds, and ran 
out naked into the ſtreets. When my family had reached the open 
plain I endeavoured to return, and ſave ſome of my effects; but 1 
could not force my way through a multitude of people, thronging out 
at the gate, ſome ſick and bed-ridden perſons being carried on horſe- 
back and in carriages, and others conveyed on the backs of their 
friends, through a moſt dreadful ſcene of horror and deſolation. A 
great number of families from the open country, and the detenceleſs 
towns in Pruſſia and Pomerania, had come hither for ſhelter with 
their moſt valuable effefs, when the Ruſſians firſt entered the King's 
territories, Theſe, as well as the inhabitants, are all ruined z and 
many, who a few days ago poſſeſſed confiderable wealth, are now re. 
duced to the utmoſt indigence. The neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages were ſoon crowded with the people of Cuftrin ; the roads were 
filled with objects of miſery ; and nothing was ſeen but nakedneſs 


_ anddeſpair; nothing heard but the cries of hunger, fear, and dif 
traction. For my own part, I ſtayed all night at Goltz, and then 


proceeded for Berlin, Cuftrin is now a heap of ruigg. The great 
magazine, the Governor's houſe, the church, the palace, the ſtore 
and artillery houſes, in # word, the old and new towns, the ſuburbs, 
and all the bridges, were reduced to afhes ; nay, after the aſhes were 
deſtroyed, the piles and ſterlings were burned to the water's edge. 
The writings of -all the colleges, together with the archives of the 
country, were totally confumed, together with a prodigious maga- 
: Zine 
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BO©XK2 hazard another action, and even attack the con- 

= ,quetors * inſtead of advancing, however, they took 
he route of Landſberg; but afterwards,” turned off 
towards Vietzel, and poſted themſelves between the 
rivers. Warta and that village. Immediately after 
the battle; General Fermer“, who had received xa 
flight wound in the action, ſent; a trumpet with a 
letter to Lieutenant-General Dohna, deſiring a ſuſ- 

enfion of arms for two or three days to bury the 
. take care of the wounded; and preſent- 
ing to his Pruſſian Majeſty the humble requeſt of 
General Browne, who was much weakened with the 
loſs of blood, that he might have a paſſport, by vir- 
tue of which he could be removed to a place where 


a+ 


7798. 


required. In anſwer to this meſſage, Count Dohna 
gave the Ruſſian General to underſtand, that as his 
Pruſſian Majeſty remained maſter of the field, he 
would give the neceſſary orders for interring the 
dead, and tak ing care of the wounded on both ſides, 


by complaining of the outrages which the Ruſſian 
troops {till continued to commit, in pillaging and 


burning the King's villages. 


zine of corn and flour, valued at four millions of crowns. The can- 
non in the arſenal were all melted ; and the loaded bombs and car- 
whiges, with a large quantity of gunpowder, went off at once with a 
moſt. horrible exploſion. A great number of the inhabitants are 
miffing, ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the flames, or under the ruins of 
the houſes, or to have been ſuffocated in ſubterrancous vaults and ca- 
verns, to which they had fled for ſafety.” 8 
Norbing could be more inhuman or contrary to the practice of a 
generous enemy, than ſuch vengeance wreaked upon the innocent in- 
habitants : for the Ruſſians did not begin to batter the fortifications 
until all the reſt of the place was deſtroyed. In the courſe of this 
campaign, the Ruſſian caſſocks are ſaid to have plundered and burned 


Ef, fourteen large towns and two hundred villages, and, wantonly but- 


chered above two thouſand defenceleſs women and children. Such 
monſters of barbarity ought to be excluded from all the privileges of 
buman nature, and hunted down as wild beaſts without pity or ceſ- 
ſation. What infamy ought thoſe powers to incur, who employ and 
encourage ſuch cu;bleſs barbarians ? _ _ | 


General Fermer was of Scottiſh extract, ind General Browne 
Actually a native of North-Britain. | 


f — 
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he ſhould find ſuch accommodation as his ſituation 


ke refuſed a fuſpenſion of arms, but granted the re- 
queſt of General Browne; and concluded his letter 
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repulſed the enemy in one quarter, than his preſence 


was required in another. When he quitted Bohe 
mia, Mareſchal Daun, at the head of the Auſtrian 758 


army, and the Prince de Deuxponts, who com- 
manded the forces of the Empire, advanced to the 
Elbe, in order to ſurround the King's brother Prince 
Henry, who, without immediate ſuccour, would not- 
have been able to preſerve his footing in Saxony. 
The Pruſſian Monarch, therefore, determined to 
ſupport him with all poſſible expedition. In a few 
days after the battle, he began his march from Cuſ- 
trin with a reinforcement of twenty-four battalions 
and great part of his cavalry, and purſued his route 
with ſuch unwearied diligence, that by the fifth day 
of September he reached Torgau, and on the eleventh 
joined his brother. Mareſchal Daun had poſted him- 
ſelf at Stolpen, to the eaftward of the Elbe, in 
order to preſerve an eaſy communication with the 
army of the Empire encamped in the neighbour- 
hood of Koningſtein, to favour the operations of 
General Laudohn, who had advanced through the 
Lower Luſatia to the frontiers of Brandenburgh: 
to make a diverſion from the ſouthern parts of 
Sileſia, where a body of Auſtrian troops acted under 
the command of the Generals Haarache and De 
Ville; and to interrupt the communication between 
Prince Henry and the capital of Saxony. On the 
fifth day of September, the garriſon in the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Koningſtein ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war, after a very feeble reſiſtance, to the 
Prince de Deuxponts, who forthwith took poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrong camp at Pirna. When the King of 
Pruſſia therefore arrived at Dreſden, he found 
the army of the Empire in this poſition, and Mare- 
ſchal Daun in a ſtill ſtronger ſituation at Stolpen, 
with bridges of communication thrown over the 
Elbe, ſo that he could not attack them with any 
2 of ** He had no other reſolution 
| to 


n oo k to take but that of endeavouring to cut them of 
ut. from ſupplies of proviſion, and with this view he 
> marched to Bautzen, which he occupied. This 

motion 'obliged the Auſtrian General to quit his 
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camp at Stolpen, but he choſe another of equal 
ftrength at Libau; yet he afterwards advanced to 
Rittlitz, that he might be at hand to ſeize the firſt fa- 
vourable occaſion of executing the reſolution he had 
formed to attack the Pruſſians. The King having 


detached General Ratzow on his left, to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of Weiſſenberg, marched forwards with the 
body of his army, and poſted himſelf in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hochkirchen, after having diſlodged 
the Auſtrians from that village. Matters were now 
brougſit to ſuch a delicate criſis, that a battle ſeemed 
ine vitable, and equally deſired by both parties, as an 
event that would determine whether the Auſtrians 
ſhould be obliged to retreat for winter- quarters into 


Bohemia, or be enabled to maintain their ground 


in Saxony. In this ſituation Mareſchal Daun re- 
ſolved to act offenſively; and formed a ſcheme for 
attacking the right flank of the Pruſſians by ſur- 
priſe. This meaſure was ſuggeſted to him by an 


5 overiight of the Pruſſians, who had neglected to 


cecupy the heights that commanded the village of 


Hochkirchen, which was only guarded by a few free 
companies. He determined to take the advantage 
of a very dark night, and to employ the flower 
of his whole army on this important fervice, well 
knowing, that ſhould they penetrate through the 
flank: of the enemy, the An Pruſſian army would 


be diſconcerted, and in all probability entirely ruined. 


Having taken his meaſures with wonderful ſecrecy 
and eircumſpection, the troops began to move in 
the night between the thirteenth and fourteenth of 
October, favoured by a thick fog, which greatly 


increaſed the dark neſs of the night. Their firſt care 


was to take poſſeſſion of the hill that commanded 
Hochkirchen, from whence they poured down ſpon 
OY 4 boy TTY "the 


he village, of which they took poſſeſſion, after CH A p. 

having cut in pieces the free companies poſted IX. 

there. The action began in this quarter about four 2 

in the morning, and continued ſeveral hours with 
eat fury, for, notwithſtanding the impetuous ef- 

for of the Auſtrian troops, and the confufion 

occaſioned among the Pruſſians by the ſurpriſe, 

a vigorous ſtand was made by ſome general officers, 

who, with admirable expedition and preſence of 

mind, aſſembled and arranged the troops as they 

could take to their arms, and led them up to the 

attack without diſtinction of regiment, place, or 

precedence. While the action was obſtinatrly and | 

deſperately maintained in this place, amidſt all the | 

_ horrors of / darkneſs, carnage, and confuſion, the 

King being alarmed, exerted all his perſonal acti- 

vity, addreſs, and recollection, in drawing regu- 

larity from diſorder, arranging the different corps, 

altering "poſitions, reinforcing weak poſts, encou- 

raging, the ſoldiery, and oppoſing the efforts of the 

enemy; for although they made their chief impreſ- 

fon upon the right, by the village of Hochkirchen, 

Mareſchal Daun, in order to divide the attention 

of the King, made another attack upon the left, 

which was with difficulty ſuſtained, and effectually 
prevented him from ſending reinforcements to the 
right, where Mareſchal Keith, under the greateſt 
diſadvantages, bore the brunt of the enemy's chief 
endeavours. Thus the battle raged till nine in te 
morning, when this gallant officer was ſhot through 
the heart. Prince Francis of Brunſwick had met 
with the ſame fare; Prince Maurice of Anhalt was 
wounded and taken priſoner, and many others 
were either ſlain or diſabled. As the right wing 
had been ſurpriſed, the tents continued ſtanding, 

and greatly embarraſſed them in their defence. | 

The ſoldiers had never been properly drawn up ; 
in order; the enemy {till perſevered in their at- 6 

tack with ſucceſſive reinforcements and redoubled $ 
Fins 33 reſolution ö 
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B 0 © E reſolution; and a conſiderable laughter was made 
. I. by their artillery, which they had broughtiup to the 
27356. herghts of Hochkirchen. All theſe circumſtances 
concurring, could not fail to increaſe the confuſion 
and diſaſter of the Pruſſians; ſo that about ten the 
King was obliged to retire to Dobreſchutz, with the 
loſs of ſever! thouſand men, of all his tents, and part 
af his baggage. Nor had the Auſtrian General 
much cauſe to boaſt of his victory. His loſs of men 
was pretty near equal to that of the Pruſſian Mo- 
narch: and, whatever reputation he might have ac- 
quired in foiling that enterpriſing Prince; . certainly 
his deſign did not take effect in its full extent, for 
the Pruſſians were next day in a condition to hazard 
another engagement. The King of Pruſſia had ſuſ- 
tained no damage which he could not eaſily repair, 
except the death of Mare ſchal Keith, which was 
doubtleſs an irreparable misfortune*. _ _ 


As very little notice was taken, in the detail publiſhed by autho- 
rity, of any part which this great man ated in the battle of Hoch- 
kirchen, and a report was induſtriouſſy circulated in this kingdom, 
that he was ſurpriſed in his tent, naked, and half aſleep, we think it 
the duty of a candid hiftorian to vindicate his memory and reputation 
from the foul aſperſion thrown by the perfidious and illiberal hand of 
- envious-malice,. or elſe contrived. to ſcreen ſome other character from 
the imputation of miſconduct. The taſk we are enabled to perform 
dy # gentleman of candour and undoubted credit, who learned he 
2 re, at Berlin from a perſon that was eye - witneſs of 
the whole tranſaction, Field-Mareſchal Keith, who arrived in the 
© camp the very day that preceded the battle, diſapproved of the fitva- 
tion of the Pruſſian army, and remonſtrated to the King on that ſuh- 
ject. In conſequence, of his advice, a certain General was ſent with 
a dtachment to take poſſeſſion of the heights that commanded the 
village of Hochkirchen; but by ſome fatality he miſcarried. Maeſ- 
cal Keith was not in any tent but lodged, with, Prince Francis of 
. Brunſwick, in a houſe belonging to a 407 Major. When the fit 
alarm was given in the night, he inſtantly mounted his horſe, aſſem - 
© bled a body of the neareſt troops, and marched directly to the place 
that was attacked. The Auſtrians had taken poſſeſſion of the hull 
which the Pruſſian officer was ſent to occupy, and this they fortißed 
with cannon: then they made themſelves maſters of the village in 
. which the free companies of Anginelli had been puſted. Mareſchal 
Keith immediately conceived the defign of the Auſtrian General, and 


- 
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: © knowing the importance of this place, thither directed all his efforts. 1 
Hie in perſon led on the troops to the attack of the village, from 

Whence he drove the enemy; but being overpowered by numbers f 
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ade g XXXVII. His Pruſſian Majeſty remained with © H Ar. 


the bis army ten days at Dobreſchutz, during which he IX. 
Ces endeavoured to bring the Auſtrians to a ſecond en- 1744. 
fon ement ; but Count Daun declined the invitation, 
the and kept his forces advantageouſly poſted on emi- 
the nences planted with artillery, His aim having bee 
Par continually pouring down from the hills, he was obliged to ra 
eral his turn. He rallied his men, returned to the charge, and regained 
nen poſſeſſion of the place; being again repulſed by freſh reinforcements 
of the enemy, he made another effort, entered the village a third time, 

lo- and finding it antenable, ordered it to be ſet on fire. Thus he kept 
ac- the Auſtrians at bay, and maintained a deſperate conflict againſt the 
inly flower of the Auſtrian, army,, from four in the morning till nine, 

J when the Pruſſians were formed, and began to file off in theit retreat. 
for Duting the whole diſpute he rallied the troops in perſon, charged at 
ard their head, and expoſed his life in the hotteſt of a dreadful fire, like a 

| rivate Captain of grenadiers. He found it neceſſary to exert himſelf 
ſul- in this manner, the better to remove the bad effects of the confuſion 


that prevailed, and in order to inſpirit the troops to their utmoſt ex- 
ertion by his voice, preſence, and example. Even when dangerouſly 
wounded, at eight in the morning, he refuſed to quit the fell but 
continued to ſignalize himſelf in the midſt of the carnage until nine, 
when he received a ſecond ſhot in his breaſt, and fell ſpeechleſs into 
the arms of Mr. Tibay, an Engliſh volunteer, who had attended him 
during the whole campaign, This gentleman, who was likewiſe 


air, 
Was 


II 


-4 wounded,” applied to a Pruſſian officer for a file of men to remove the 
- : Mareſchal, being uncertain -whether he was entirely deprived of life, 
Tags His requeſt was granted; but the ſoldiers, in advancing to the ſpot, 
2 were countermanded by another officer, He afterwards ſpoke on the 
406 ſame ſubje& to one of ine Pruſſian Generals, a German Prince, as he 
"ny chanced to pals on horſeback ; when Mr. Tibay told him the Field- 
dom Mareſchal was lying wounded on the field, he aſked if his wounds 
_ were mortal; and the other anſwering he was afraid they were, the 
oof Prince ſhrugged up his ſhoulders, and rode off without further queſ- 
ihe tion. The body of this great officer, being thus ſhamefully abun- 
AY doned, was ſoon ſtripped by the Auſtrian ſtragglers, and lay expoſed 
* and undiftinguiſhed on the field of battle. In this fituation it was 
„ich perceived by Count Laſei, ſon of the General of that name, with 
n whom Mareſchal Keith tiad ſerved in Ruſſia. This young Count 
tel. had been the Mareichal's pupil, and revered him as bis military fa- 
© of ther, though employed in the Auſtrian ſervice. He recognized the 
© | body by the large ſcar of a dangerous wound, which General Keith 
_ had received in his thigh; at the fiege of Ockzakow, and could not 
"ou help burſting into tears to ſee his honoureg maſter thus extended at 
hill his feet, a naked, lifeleſs, and deferted corpſe. He forthwith cauſed 
Hed the body to be covered and interred. It was afterwards: taken up, 
5 and decently buried by the curate of Hochkirchen; and finally, re- 
"AF moved to Berlin by order of the King of Pruſſia, who beſtowed upon 
and it thoſe funeral honours that were due to the cignified rank and 
XN tranſcendent merit of the deceaſed ; merit ſo univerſally acknow- 
2 ledged, that even the S xons lamented him as their beſt friend and 
ber patron, who protected them from violence and outrage, even while he 
ally acted a principal part in ſubjecting them to the dominion of his ſo- 


vercign, 


fruſtrated 
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Bio O E fruſtrated at Hochkirchen, where he fought with 


> another battle upon 


75t- 


many advantages on his fide, he would not hazard 
equal terms, with fuch an enter. 
E enemy, rendered more vigilant by the check 

received, already reinforced from the army of 


Prince Henry, and eager for an opportunity to re. 


trieve the laurel which had been ſnatched from hin 
by the wiles of ſtratagem, rather than by the hand of 
valour. Count Daun, having nothing more to hope 
from the active operations of his own army, con- 


tented himſelf with amuſing the Pruſſian Monarch in 


Luſatia, while the Auſtrian Generals, Harſche and 


De Ville, ſhould proſecute the reduction of Neif 


and Coſel, in Sileſia, which they now actually in- 


veſted. As the Pruſſian Monarch could not ſpare 


detachments to oppoſe every different corps of his 
enemies that acted againft him in different parts of 
his dominions, he reſolved to make up in activity 
what he wanted in number, and, if poſſible, to raiſe 


the ſiege of Neiſs in perſon- With this view he de- 


camped from Dobreſchutz, and, in fight of the 
enemy, marched to Gorlitz without the leaſt inter- 
ruption. From thence he proceeded towards Sileſia 


with his uſual expedition, notwithſtanding all the 


endeavours and activity of General Laudohn, who 


haraſſed the rear of the Pruſſians, and gained ſome 


petty advantages over them. Count Daun not only 
fent this detached corps to retard them in their 
march; but, at the ſame time, by another route, 
detached a ſtrong reinforcement to the army of the 
beſiegers. In the mean time, having received intel- 


ligence that the army of Prince Henry in Saxony was 


_ ronſiderably weakened, he himſelf marched thither, 


in hopes of expelling the Prince from that country, 
and reducing the capital in the King's abſence. In- 


deed, his deſigns were till more extenſive, for he 


propoſed to reduce Dreſden, Leipſick, and Torgau 
at the ſame time; the firſt with the main body un. 
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der h ia b wn direction, the ſecond by the army 6c i Ar p. 


the Empire under the Prince de Peuxponts, and the 
third by:a corps under General Haddick, While the 


forces directed by Laudohn ſhould exclude the King 


from Lufatia. ee cen of this plan/he-marched - 
directlytto the Elbe which he paſſed at Pirna and 
advanced to Dreſden, Which he; hapsd, would ſur- 
render withbut putting hint ta the trouble fa formal 
ſiege. Thel arhny of; Prince Henry had already re- 
tired tel che welt ard of this capital before the 


Prince de Deuxponts, ho thad found means to cut 


off his communication with Leipſick, and even in- 

veſted that city . During theſe tranſactions) Seen 

Haddibk5advanced againſt Torgau. 
XN The Pield-Mafeſchel Gem Daun 


appearing un the ſixtli day of November: within 


licht f Dreſcen, at the head of ſixty thouſand men, 


enqamped ncht: day at Lockowitz, and on The ef 
his adynncech troops tlie Pruſſiau huſſars 


and independent dam vs; wine Mert paſted: at 

Strieſſen and Gruene wieſet: Count Sahmettaus who 
commanded the garriſen lamounting to ten;thou- 
ſand nie n appfehenſiveithit, in rthe cute of Kir- 
mining, the Aüſtrian troaps might enter the ſuburbs 
pellmell, poſted Colonel Itaenphtz, with ſeven hun- 
dred men;} in the reddubts!l that ſurrounded the 


ſuburbs, that in eafo.vfiamengency they might oe | 


port the irregulars: -atithe qume time, as the houſes 
that-cobſtituted-the ſuburbs were generally ſo high 
as to overbooł the rampitts; and command the city, 
he prepared combuſtibles, and gave notice to the 
magiſtrates that they would be ſet on flre as ſoon 
as an Auſtrian ſhould appear within the place. This 


muſt have been a dreadſul declaration to the inha- 


bitants of theſe ſuburbs;;which compoſe ont of the 
moſt elegant towns in Burope. In che ſe houſes, 


which: were generally lofty and magnificent, the 
faſhionable+and wealthy: clas of people reſided, and 
_ s number ol artiſts carried on a variety of curi- 


vol. Iy. | WP ous 
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* 8e Eb manufsctufes. In vain the magiſtrates implored 


— 
15735. 


the mercy and forbearance of the Pruſſian Governor, 
'and- repreſented, in the moſt fubmiffive ſtrain, that 
as they were unconcerned i in tlie war, they hoped 


tbey mould be exempted from the horrors of de- 


Vaſtation. In vain the Royal family, who remained 
at Dreſden, conjured kim to ſpare chat laſt refuge 
of diſtreſſed 8 8 and allo chem atleaſt a ſecure 
relidence, ſince they were deprived of every other 
comfort. He continued inſlexible, or rather deter- 
mined to execute the orders of his maſter, which in- 
deed he could not diſobey with any regard to his own 
ſafe ty. On the ninth day of November, about noon, 
the Auſtrian vanguard attacked the advanced: poſt of 


the garrifon, repelled the huſfars, drove the inde- 


-pendent battalions into the ſuburbs, and forced three 


_ ofthe redoubts, while their cannon played upon the 


then Abe Governor, expecting a vigorous attack 
-net dag Recalled his troops within the city, after 
they Had fer fire to f che Wburbs. At three in the 


morning the ſignal was made for this terrible con- 


tion, which in a Tizrle't time reduced to aſhes 

the beautiful ſuburbs of Pirna which had fo lately 
flouriſed as the ſear of gaiety, pleaſure, und the in- 
genigus ats. Every boſom” warmed with 'benevo- 
Jence muſt be affected at the recital of ſuch calami- 
ties. It excites not oniy our compaſſion for the un- 
happy ſufferers, but alſo our reſentinent againſt the 
Pt e of ſuetvenormity.! Next day Mare ſcha 
ent an officer to Count Schmettau, with a 


— 


F 
"me 


me ſſuge, expreſſing his ſurpriſe at the deſtruction of 
the fubyrbs in a Roya reſidence, an act of inhuma- 
-nity unheard of among Chriſtians. He deſired to 
know if it was by the Governor's order this meaſure 
was taken; and affored him, that he ſhould be re- 
ſponſible, in his perſon, for wharever dutrages had 
1 be committed againſt a place in which 

2 Royal family reſided. Schmettau gave him to un- 
 derftandz that ho ha Wy to defend E town to 
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the laſt extremity, and that the preſervation of whatc H A P. 
remained. depended. entirely on the conduct of his IX. 


Excellency; for, ſhould he think proper to attack 
the place, he (the Governor) would defend himſelf 
from houſę to houſe, and from ſtreet to ſtreet, and 
eyen make his laſt effort in the Royal palace, rather 
than abandon the city. He excuſed the deſtruction 
of the ſuburbs as a neceſſary meaſure, authoriſed by 
the practice of war; but he would have found it a 
difficult taſk to reconcile this ſtep. to the laws of 
eternal juſtice, and far leſs to the dictates of com- 
mon humanity. Indeed, if the ſcene had happened 
in an enemyẽs country, or if no other ſtep could have 
ſaved che lives and liberties of himſelf and his gar- 
riſon; ſuch a, deſperate, remedy might have ſtood 
excuſed by the law of nature and of nations: but on 
this oœcaſion he occupied a neutral city, over which 
he could exerciſe no other power and authority but 
that which he deriyed from illegal force and violence; 


nor was he at all reduced to the neceſſity of ſacrificing 


the place to his own. ſafety, inaſmuch as he might 
have retired unmoleſted, by virtue of an honourable 
capitulation, which however he did not demand. 
Whether the peremptory order of a ſuperior will, 
in fors conſctentiæ, jultify an officer who. hath com- 
mitted an illegal or inhuman action, is a queſtion 
that an Engliſh reader will ſcarce leave to the deter- 
mination of a German caſuiſt with one hundred and 
fifty thouſand armed men in his retinue. Be this as 
it will, Mr. Ponickau, the Saxon miniſter, imme- 
diately after this tragedy was acted, without waiting 
for his maſter's orders, preſented a memorial to the 
Diet of the Empire, complaining of it as an action 
reſerved for the hiſtory of the war which the King of 
Pruſſia had kindled in Germany, to be tranſmitted 
to future ages. He affirmed, that, in execution of 
Schmettau's orders, the ſoldiers had diſperſed them- 
ſelves in the ſtreets of the Pirna and Witchen ſuburbs, 
broke open the houſes and ſhops, ſet fire to the 
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by red-hot balls fired into the houſes; and along the 


1738. 


ſtreets; that the wretched inhabitants; who forſock 


their burning houſts; were ſlain by the fire of the 


cannon and ſmall arms; that thoſe who endeavoured 
to ſave their perſons and effects were puſhed down 
and deſtroyed by the bayonets of the Proffian ſol- 


diers poſted in the iſtreets for that purpoſe : hie enu- 


merated pùrticular inſtances of inhuman barbarity, 
and declared that a great number of people periſnec, 
eicher amiiſt the flames, or under the ruins of the 
houſes. The deſtruction of two hundred and fifty 
elegant houſes, and the total ruin of the inhabitants, 
were cireumſtances in themſelves fo deplorable, as 
to need no aggravation: but the account of the 
Saxon miniſter was ſhamefully e and all 
the particular inſtances of cruelty; falſe in every cit- 
cumſtance. Baron Plotho; the miniſter ef Bran- 


denburgh, did not fail to anſwer every article of the 


Saxon memorial, and re fute the particulars therein 


alledged, in a fair derail; authenticated by certif- 


cates under the hands of the magiſtrates, judges, and 
Principal inhabitants of Dreſden. The moſt extra 


ordinary part of this defence or vindication was the 
concluſion, in which the Baron ſolemnly aſſured the 


Diet, that the King of Pruſſia, from his great love 


* 


| rod.” always felt the greateſt emotion of 


dul, and the moſt exquiſite concern, at the effuſion 


of blood, the devaſtation of cities and countries, and 


the horrors of war, by which ſo many thouſand fel- 


low creatures were overwhelmed; and that if his 


ſincere and honeſt inclination to procure peace to 


Germany, his dear country, had met with the leaſt 


regard, the preſent war, attended with ſuch bloodſhed 
and deſolation, would have been prevented and 


avoided. He, therefore, declared that thoſe who 
excited the preſent troubles, who, inſtead of extin- 
guiſhing, threw oil upon the flames, muſt anſwer 


{0 


II. 14 


to. God for the ſeas of blood that had been, and c n a v. 


countries, and the entire ruin of ſo many innocent 
individuals. Such declarations coſt nothing to thoſe 
hardened politicians, who, feeling no internal check, 
are determined to facrifice every conſideration to 
the motives of rapacity and ambition. It would be 
happy, however, for mankind, were Princes taught 
to believe, that there is really an omnipotent and. 
all- judging power, that will exact a ſevere account 
of their conduct, and puniſh them for their guilt, 
without any reſpect to their perſons; that pillaging 
a whole people is more cruel than robbing a ſingle 
erſon ; and that the maſſacre of thouſands, 1s, at 
. pda) as 2 private murder. 
XXXIX. While Count Daun was employed 
in making a fruitleſs attempt upon the capital of 
Saxony the King of Pruſſiaproceeded in his march 
to Nets, which was completely inveſted on the third 
day of October. The operations of. the fiege were 
carried on with great, vigour by the Auſtrian Gene- 
ral, De Harfche, and the place was as vigorouſly 
defended, by the Pruſſian Governor, Theſkau, til 
the firſt day of November, when the Pruſſian Mo- 
narch approached, and obliged the beſiegers to aban- 
don their enterprize. M. de Harſche having raiſed 
the ſiege, the King detached General Fouquet with 
a body of troops acroſs the river Neiſs, and imme- 
diately the blockade of Coſel was likewiſe aban- 
doned. De Harſche retired to. Bohemia, and De 
Ville hovered about Jagernſdorf. The fortreſs of 
Neiſs was no ſooner relieved, than the King of 
Pruſſia began his march on his return to Saxony, 
were his immediate preſence was required. At the 
ſame time, the two bodies under the Generals Dohna 
and Wedel penetrated by different routes into that 
country. The former had been left at Cuſtrin, to 
ratch the motions of the Ruſſians, who had by this 
time retreated to the Viſtula, and even croſſed that 
SH, BB 3 river 


vould be ſhed, for the devaſtation, of ſo many IX. 
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p OO K river at Thorn, and the other had, during the 
III. campaign, obſerved the Swedes, who had now 
2758, Entirely evacuated the Pruſfian , territories, fo that 

Wedel was at liberty to co-operate with the King 
in Saxony, He accordingly marched to Torgau, 
the fiege of which had been undertaken by the Auſ- 
trian General, Haddick, who was repulſed by 
Wedel, and even purſued to the neighbourhood of 
Eulenbourg. Wedel, being afterwards joined by 
Dohna, drove him from thence with conſiderable 
1ofs, and then raiſed the fiege of Leipſick. Mean 
while, the King proſecuted his march towards the 
capiral of Saxony, driving before him the body of 
Auſtrian troops, under. Laudohn, who retreated to 
5255 On the tenth day of November Count 
Daun retired from 'Dreſden, and with the army of 
the Empire fell back towards Bohemia; and on the 
_ twentieth the King arrived in that city, where he 
3 the Governor's conduct. The Ruff 
general forefgeing that he ſhould not be able to 
maintain his ground during the winter in Pomera- 
nia, unleſs he could ſecure ſome ſea-port on the 
Baltick, by which he might be ſupplied with provi- 
ſions, ' detached General Palmbach, with fifteen 
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55 XL. The variety of fortune which the King of c fo Pu 
— 


Pruſſia experienced in che courſe of this campaign 
was very remarkable; but the ſpirit of his conduct, 
and the rapidity of his motions, were altogether 
without example. In the former campaign we were 
dazzled with the luſtre of his victories; in this we 
admire; his fortitude and ſkill in ſtemming the dif- 
ferent torrents of adverſity, and rifing ſuperior to his 
evil fortune. One can hardly without aſtoniſnment 
tecollect, that in the courſe of a few months he in- 
vaded Moravia, inveſted Olmutz, and was obliged 
to relinquiſh that deſign; that he marched through 
an enemy's country, in the face of a great army, 
which, though it haratied him in his retreat, could 
not, in a route of an hundred miles, obtain any 
advantage over him; that in ſpite of his: diſaſter at 
Olmutz, and the difficulties of ſuch a march, he 
penetrated into Bohemia, drove the enemy from 
Koningſgratz, executed another dangerous and fa- 
tiguing march to the Oder, defeated a great army 


of Ruſſians, and returned by the way of Saxony, 
from whence he drove the Auſtrian; and Imperial 


armies ] that after his defeat at Hochkirchen, where 
he loſt to of his beſt Generals, and was obliged to 
leave his tents ſtanding, he baffled the vigilance and 
ſuperfornumber of the victorious army, ruſhed like 
a whirlwind to the relief of Sileſia,” invaded by an 
Auſtrian army, which he compelled to retire with 
precipitation from that province; that, with the 
fame rapidity of motion; he wheeled about to 
Saxony, and once more reſcued it from the hands 
of his adverſaries; that in one campaign he made 


twice the circuit of his dominions, relieved them 


all in their turns, and kept all his poſſeſſions entire 
againſt the united efforts of numerous armies, con- 
ducted by Generals of conſummate {kill and un- 
daunted reſolution. His character would have been 
Rill more complete, if his moderation had been 


equal to his courage; but in this particular ve can- 
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ting ſpirit of His enemies, hewireaked his yengeance 


—— thoſe d had done him no injury; and the cru- 


- city ſhould be plunde red To vt 


elties which-the: Ruſſians had committed in his do- 
minions, were retaliated upon: the unfortunate inha- 
birants of Saxony. In the latter end of September, 
cle preſident of the Pruſſian military. directory ſent a 
letter! to the magiſtrates of Leipſick, requiring 
them; in che King's name, to pay a new contribu- 
tion of ſix hundred thouſand crowns, and to begin 


immediately with the payment of one- third part, on 


Pain of military execution. In anſwer to this de- 
mand, the magiſtrates re preſented that the city 
having been exhauſted by the enormous conttibu- 


tions already raiſed, was abſolute ly incapable of fur. 


niſhing further ſupplies; that the trade Was ſtagnated 


and ruined, and the inhabitants ſo impoveriſhed, 


chat they could no longer pay the ordinary taxes. 
This re monſtrance made no impreſſion. At five in 


the morning the Pruſſian ſoldiers aſſembled, and 
were poſted/:in all the ſtreets, ſquares, Market- 
Places; icemeteries, towers, and ſteeples; then the 

gates being ſhut, in order to exclude the populace 


of [the ſuburbs from the city, the ſenators were 
brought into the town · hill, andi accoſted by General 
Hauls; who told them, the King his maſterowould 
kave money; and, if the reſuſed to PE Wiehl it, the 

18 peremptory 
addreſs ehey repſied. to / chis effet “ e We: have no 
ee more money,, have moching left but life; and 
«we recommend qurſelves:to the King's mercy.” 
In. conſequęnoe of this declaration, diſpoſitions were 
made for giving up the city to bt plundered. Can- 
non were planted in all the ſtreetz, the inhabitants 
were ordered to remain within oors, and every 
hivuſe-xeſounded with diſmal cries and lamentations. | 
'Fhe dreadet pillage,” however, was converted into 


arrgularle xactionl A party of ſoldiers, commanded 
by a wbeltern, went fra houſe to houſe, 175 
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de Every, burgher that he hopld produce all CHA r. 


acre; and every inhabitant delivered up his all with- 
out. further heſitation, .. About ſix in the evening, 
e ſoldiers returned to their quarters; but the 
magiſtrates were detained in confinement, and all 
me, tiaens were overwhelmed with grief and con- 
ſternation. Happy Britain, who knoweſt fuch 
rieyances only by report! When the King of 
Priffia firſt entered Saxony, at the beginning of 
the war, he declared he had no deſign to make a 
conqueſt of that electorate, but only to keep it as a 
depoſitum for the ſecurity of his own dominions, 
until he could oblige his enemies to acquieſce in 
reaſonable terms jr LL ; but upon his laſt arrival 
at Dreſden he adopted a new reſolution.” In the 
beginning of December, the Pruſſian directory of 
war iſſued a decree to the deputies of the States of 
the Electorate, demanding a certain quantity of flour 
and forage, according to the conyention formerly 
ſettled: ar the ſame time fignifying, that though 
the King of Pruſſia had hitherto treated the Electo- 
rate as 2 country taken under his ſpecial proteQion, 
the face of affairs was now changed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that for the future he would conſider it in no 
other light than that of a conquered country. The 
Ruffians had ſeized in Pruſſia all the eſtates and 
effects belonging to the King's officers: a retaliation 
was no made upon the effects of the Saxon officers, 
who ſerved in the Ruſſian army. Seals were put 
15 all the cabinets containing papers belonging to 
he privy-counſellors of his Poliſh Majeſty, and 
they themſelves ordered to. depart for Warſaw at a 
very ſhort warning. Though the city had been im- 
poveriſhed by former exactions, and very lately 
heel to military execution, the King of Pruſſia 
gemanded freſh contributions, and even extorted 
them by dint of ſeyerities that ſhock humanity. He 
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B o x the merchants to ſtraw-beds and naked apartments, 
Hf." obliged them to draw bills for very large ſums on 
their foreign correſpondents : a method of proceed- 
ing much more ſuitable to the deſpotiſm of a Per- 
ſian Sophi towards a conquered people who profeſſed 
a different faith, than reconcileable to the character 
of. a Proteſtant prince towards a peaceable nation 
of brethren, with whom he was connected by the 
common ties of neighbourhood. and religion. Even 
if they had acted as declared enemies, and been 
ſubdued with arms in their hands, the exceſſes of 
war on the fide of the conqueror ought to have 
ceaſed. with the hoſtilities of the conquered, who, 
by ſubmitting to his ſway, would have become his 
ſubjects, and in that capacity had a claim to his 
protection, To retaliate upon the Saxons, who had 
eſpouſed no quarrel, the barbarities committed by 
the Ruſſians, with whom he was actually at war; and 
to treat as a conquered province a neutral country, 
which his enemies had entered by violence, and been 
obliged to evacuate by Yarce of ina + was a ſpecies 
of conduct founded on pretences which overturn all 
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right, and confound all reaſon. 
XII. Having recorded all the tranſactions of 
the, campaign, except thoſe in which the Swedes 
were concerned, it now remains that we ſhould par- 
ticulariſe the profes which was made in Pomerania 
by the troops of that nation, under the command 
of Count Hamilton, We have already obſerved, 
that in the beginning of the year the Pruffian Ge- 
neral, Lehwald, had compelled; them to evacuate | 
Hye whole province, except Stralſund, which was 
ikewiſe-inveſted. T 


veſted.” This, in all probability, would 
have been beſieged, in form, had not Lehwald re- 
= ſigned the command of the Pruſſians, on account of 
his great age and infirmities, and his ſucceſſor Count 
Dohna been obliged to withdraw his troops, in 
order to oppoſe the Ruſſian army on the other fide 
of Pomerania. The blockade of Stral: und being 
3 : conſequently 
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conſequently raiſed and that part of the country c HA P. 


entirely evacuated by the Pruffians, the Swediſh 
troops advanced again from the iſle of Rugen, ro 
which they had retired : bur the ſupplies and rein- 
force ments they expected from Stockholm were de- 
layed in fuch a manner, either from a deficiency in, 
the ſubſidies promiſed by France, or from the ma- 
nagement of thoſe who were averſe to the war, 
that great part of the ſeaſon was elapſed before they 
undertook any important enterprize. Indeed, while 
they lay encamped under the cannon of Stralſund, 
waiting for theſe ſupplies, their operations were re- 
tarded by the exploſion of a whole ſhip-load of gun- 
powder intended for their uſe ; an event imputed 
to the practices of the Pruſſian party in Sweden, 
which at this period ſeemed to-gain ground, and 
even threatened a change in the miniſtry. At length 
the reinforcement arrived about the latter end of 
June, and their General feemed determined to act 
with vigour. In the beginning of July, his army 
being put in motion, he ſent a detachment to diſ- 
lodge the few Pruffian troops that were left at An- 
clam, Demmin, and other places, to guard that 
frontier ; and they retreated accordingly. Count 
Hamilton having nothing further to oppoſe him in 


the field, in a very little time recovered all Swediſh 


Pomerania, and even made hot incurſions into the 
Pruſſian territories. Mean while, a combined fleet 
d thirty-three Ruſſian and ſeven Swediſh ſhips of 
war appeared in the Baltick, and anchored between 
the iſles of Dragoe and Amagh; but they neither 
landed troops, nor committed hoſtilities, The 
Swediſh General advanced as far as Fehrbellin, ſent 
out parties that raiſed contributions within five-and- 
twenty miles of Berlin, and threw the inhabitants of 
that capital into the utmoſt conſternation. The 
King of Pruſſia, alarmed at their progreſs, diſpatched 
General Wedel from Dreſden, with a body of troops 
that were augmented on their march; ſo that, a 
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BOOK the.tw 3 wy c be Ra TY himſelf at 
: 3 _ He 885 eleven.thouſand effectiye men, at the 


. whom he proceeded againſt Count Hamil- 


* £ the Prince of Bevern, with five.thouſand, 
3 on N other ſide from Stetin. At their 
approach, the Swediſh, EE mmander retired, after 
having left t a garrifon of fourteen hundred. men at 
Fehrbellin, | order to. retard the Pruſſians, and 
Kcure, the retreat of his; army. The place was im- 
mediatoly: Wife by General Wedel and though 
the Swedes diſputed che ground from, houſe to houſe 
255 uncommon Obſtinacy, he at laſt drove them 
1580 town, with the loſs off one half of their 
5 either killed or taken priſoners. The body 
70 he Swediſh army, without hazarding any other 
Action, 1mmediately. evacuated the Pruſſian territo- 
es, and returned to the neighbourhood of Stral- 
kind, intending to take winter-quarters in the iſle 
of Rug en. Count Hamilton, either diſguſted at the 
reſtrictions he had been laid under, or finding him-. 
ſelf unable to act in ſuch a manner as might redound. 
to the advantage of his reputation, threw up his 
command, retired from the e and Feligned all 
; his other employments, 3 
I XLII. The King of Pruſſia was. not only fa- 
| voured by 1 conſiderable party in Sweden, but he 
had alſo raiſed a ſtrong intereſt in Poland,” among 
tuck Palatines as had always oppoſed the meaſures 
of the reigning family. Theſe were now reinforced 
110 many patriots, who dreaded. the vicinity, and 
ſuſpected the deſigns of the Ruſſian army. The 
diet of the republick was opened on the ſecond day 
of. November; and, after warm debates, M. Ma- 
lachow{ki was unanimouſly” elected Mareſchal; but 
"ſooner had the chambers of nuntios begun their 
' eliberations, than a number of voices were raiſed 
againſt the encroachments of the Ruſſian troops, 
who had taken up. their ö in Poland; and 
Hey. complaints” were. mad e of the damages fuſe. 
FF taine: 
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tained from their cruelty and rapie. Great pains CH 5 | 


were taken to appeaſe theſe clamours; and many 
were prevailed upon to refer theſe £ jevarices to the 
King in ſenate; but When this iffculty ſcem ſeemed 
almoſt ſurmounted, Padhorſki, the nuncio bf VoI- 
hinia, ſtood up, and declared that he would not 

rmit any other point to be diſcuſſed in the diet, 


while! the Ruffians' maintained the leaſt” footing 


within! the territories of the republick. Vain were 
all the attempts of the courtiers to purſuade and mol- 
lify this inffexible patriot, he ſolemnly proteſted 
againſt their proceedings, and haſtily withdrew ;-ſo 

that the Mareſchal was obliged to diſſolve the aſſem- 


bly, and recourſe was had to a ſenatus confi Rum, to 


concett proper meaſures to be taken in the preſent 
conjuncture. The King of Poland was, on this 
occaſion, likewiſe diſappointed in his views of pro- 
viding for his ſon; Prince Charles, in the duchy of 
Courland. He had been recommended by the Comer 
of Ruſſia, and even approved by the States of that 


country { but two difficulties occurred. The States 


declared, they could not proceed to a ne election 


during the life of their former Duke, Count Biron, 


who Was ſtill alive, though a priſoner in Siberia, 


unleſs their duchy ſhould be declared vacant by the 


King and Republick of Poland; and, aceording to 


the laws of that country, no Prince could be elected, 
until he ſhould have declared himſelf of the Aveſ- 
-biirgh- confeffion. ' His Poliſh Majeſty, however, 


being determined to ſurmount all obſtacles to his 


ſon's intereſt, ordered Count Malachowſki; Hi gh 


Chancellor of Poland, to deliver to Prince Chartes 
a diploma, by which the King granted permiſſion to 
the States of Courland to cle& that Prince for their 


Duke, and appointed the day for his election and 


inſtalment; Which accordingly took place in the 
month of January, notwithſtanding the clamour of 
many Poliſh grandees, who perſiſted in - affirming 
that the * had no power to grant ſuch permiſſion 

1 without 
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v k without the conſent of the diet. The viciſſitudes of 
1. e had produced no Nee in the 
. ſeveral ſyſtems adopred by the different powers in 


The Court of Vienna diſtributed among the Impe- 
rial miniflers at the ſeveral, courts. of the 


of the common cauſe, and: isnow employed in mak- 
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pire in the mont of November, enumerating the e 
nces in which he exerted himſelf, and even 
expoſed his life, for the preſervation and us nerves r - 


ment of the Houſe of Auſtria. + In return for theſe 


important ſervices, he obſerved,” that the Empreſs 


223 


2 1 


Queen had refuſed him the aſſiſtance ſtipulated * F 
creaties againiſt an invaſion plannedby France, whoſe 


hatred he had drawn upon himſelf by his friendſhip 
to that Princeſs; and his Imperial Majeſty even 
denied him the dictatorial letters which he ſolicited; 


that the Court of Vienna had ſignedi a treaty with 


the Crown of France, in which it was ſtipulated 
that the French tr oops ſnould paſs the Weſer, and 
invade the electorate of Hanover, where they were 
joined by the troops of the Empreſs· Queen Who 
ravaged his Britannick Majeſty's dominions: with 
greater cruelty than even the French had practifed!:; 
and the ſame Duke of Cumberland, who had been 
wounded at Dettingen in the defence of her Impe- 
rial Majeſty, was obliged to fight at Haſtenbeck 
againſt the troops of that very Princeſs, in defence 
of his fathef's dominions; that the ſent commiſſa- 


ries to Hanover, who ſhared with the Crown f 


France the cuntributions extorted from that Elec 
torate: rejected all propofals of peace, and diſmiſſed 
from her court the miniſter of Brunſwick-Lunen- 
bourg; that his Imperial Majeſty, who had ſworn to 
protect the Empire; and oppoſe the entranee of fo- 
reign troops deſtined to oppreſs any of the States uf 
Germany, afterwards required the King of England 
to withdraw his troops from the countries which 
they occupied, that the French army migatagain have 
free paſſage into his German dominions: that the 


Emperor had recalled theſe troops, releaſed them 


from their allegiance to their Sovereign, enjoined 
them to abandon their poſts, their colours, and the 


fervice in which they were embarked, on pain of 


being puniſhed in body, honour, and eſtate; and 
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B gp E with the bamof the Empire. He ctock notice; that, in 
1 quality of Elector, he hach been And ref 


5 to concur with the reſolutions of the diet taken in 
Preceding year, of entering into alliance with 

. 7. King of Pruſſia, Joining his troops to the armies 
of that Prince, e auxiliaries belonging to 
the States of the Empire, ſending Engliſh forces into 
 Grirmany, where they had taken poffeſſion of Emb- 
den, andexa@ing:conttibuticns im different parts of 
Germany. In:anſwer:to theſe:impurations; he al. 

* dedgedithats he could mt, crnſiſtent witk his own 
ſafety, or che dictates of common ſenſe, concur. with 
. majority; in joinigg his troops, Which were imme 
| diately»/\necefiary. Nor His own defence, to thoſe 
Whichzz fram the arbitrary views of the Court of 
Niennaz wereoled' againſt his: friend arid ally, the 
 Kiig-obPtuffia,»by:# Prince who did not belong 
to the generality af the Empire, and on whom the 
1  comimand had-been'conferred3-without a previous 
Fl Fond luſum of the Germanick body; that, with re- 
Jpect-to his aliarice with the King of Pruſſia, he had 
A right, when deſerted by his Prmev allies; to ſeck 
uaſſiſtance wle reſoever it could bei procured: and 
dure nor juſt ground uf complaint could be offeret! 
| againſt that which his Pruſſian Majeſty lent; to de- 
3 liveri the electoral States of Brunfwick; as well as 
f N choſe of Brunſwick. Wolſenbuttel, Heſſe, and Bucke- 
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| PDaſterity, he ſaid, would hardly believe, that at a 
4 time when the trobps of Auſtriz,:the Palatinate; and 
; MWirtemberg, were engaged to invade the countries 


. body, who employed auxiliaries in their defence, 
3 #hould e threatened with outlawry; and ſequeſtra- 


=_ -- poſſeſſion of Embden; ſteps for which he was ac- 
ö  ceuntable to no power upon earth, although the 
. of the Empire permit the <6-eſtates to 


Bin make 


— 


. _ kdiegþfeom the-opprefſions of their common enemy. 


of the Empire, other members of the Germanick 


> tion-/: He owned; that, in quality of King, he had 
ſent over Englith troops to Germany, and taken 
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nahe uſe of. fortign, troops, not indeed fot the j pur- OH AP. 


ole of invaſion or conqueſt in Germany, but for 


their. defence and preſervation; He alſo acknow- >> 


ledged that he had reſented, the conduct, and chaſ- 
tiſed the injuſtice, of thoſe cor eſtates who had aſſiſted 


his enemies, and helped to ravage his dominions: 


inferring, that if the Crown of France was free to 
pillage che eſtates, of the Duke of Brunſwick, and 
—h— of Heſſe - Caſſel, becauſe. they had 


konte the King of England with auxiliaries; if 


the Empreſs-Queen had a right to appropriate to 


herſelf f half. of the contributions raiſed by the 
French King in theſe countries; ſurely his Britan- 


nick Majeſty had an equal right to make thoſe 
feel the hurthen of the war who had favoured the 
unjuſt enterpriſes of his enemies. He expreſſed his 
hope, that the diet, after having duly conſidered 
— circumſtances, would, by way of advice, pro- 


ole; to his Imperial. Majeſty that he ſhould annul 


moſt inconſiſtent mandates, and not only take 
effectual meaſures to: protect the Electorate and its 
lies, but alſo give orders for commencing againſt 


the Empreſs- Queen, as Archducheſs of Auſtria, the 


lector Palatine, and the Duke of - Wirtemberg, 
ſuch proceedings as ſhe, wanted to enforce againſt 
by 1 Majeſty, Elector of Brunſwick-Lu- 
urg. For this purpoſe the miniſter no re- 

= ited their Excellencies to aſk immediately the 
neceliday inſtructions: for their principals. The reſt 


of this long memorial contained a juſtification of his 


Britannie k Majeſty” s conduct in deviating from the 
capitulation of Cloſter-Seven; with a refutation of 
the arguments adduced, and a retortion of the re- 
n levelled againſt the King of England, in 

e paper or manifeſto compofed and publiſhed 
under the direction of the French miniſtry, and 
intituled, A Parallel of the Conduct of the King 
of France with that of the King of England, relative 
to the breach of the Capitulation of Cloſter-Seven 
vol. IV, Cc by 
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0 9 m by the! Ian 5 erians)*: But to this invective a more 
. circumiſtantial anſwer was — — in which, 
, among other curious particu the letter of ex- 
| zoftulat) r the Pruſ- 

: fin Monarch to the King of Grear-Britajh after the 
= d«defearatColin, is treated as an infamous piece of 
forgeryz produced by forme venal pen employed to 
e upon the publickx. The author alſo, „in his 
l his Britanniek Majeſty $ 

averfion'to a continental war, very Juſtly obſerves, 

chat none but ſuch as are unacquainted with the 

maritime force of England can believe, that, with- 

out a diverſion on che continent, to employ part of 

the enemy's force, ſhe is not in a condition to hope 

for ſucceſs; and maintain her ſuperiority at ſea, 

England, therefore, had no intereſt to ſoment quar- 

rels or wars in Europe; but, for the Tame” reaſon, 

there was room to fear that France would embrace a 
different ſyſtem: accardingly, ſhe took no pains to 
concealher views, and her envoys declared publickly, 

that a war upon the continent was inevitable; and 

that the King's dominions in Germany Would be 

its principal object. He afterwards, in the courſe of 

| of his argumentation, adds; That they muſt be 

4 very igt rant, indeed, who imagine that the forces 
of Englan e notable” tn If thoſe of France, 
unleſs the latter be hindered from turning all her 


nent, the two powers mult pay ſubſidies 3 only with 
this difference, that France can employ. her own 
aaa forces, and aſpire at conqueſts. Such were 
the proſeſſed ſentiments of the Britiſh” miniſtry, 
founded upon eternal truth and demonſtration, and 


; it was not the irftereſt' of Great-Britain to maintain 
u war upon the continent; but, afterwards, when 
"this: continental war was eagerly eſpouſed, « foſtered, 
alan cheriſhed by the blood and treaſure of the Eng- 
_ 8 then dhe partiſans of that very miniſtry, 


hick 


: efforts to the ſea. In caſe of a war upon the conti- 


= openly avowed; when the buſineſs was to prove that 
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which, had Ie declared that England, 1 any 3 


4 on the continent of Europe, was an ver- 
ch for France by ſea, which, may be termed the 
itiſh element; then, their partiſans, their cham- 

pions, declaimers, and dependents were taught to 

riſe, in rebellion againſt their former doctrine, and, 
in defiance of common ſenſe and reflection, affirm 
that a diverſion in Germany was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to the ſucceſsful iflue..of England's operations 
in Aſia, Africa, and America. Norwithſtanding all 
the facts, and bete ch n in this elaborate 
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res on | hich that community was ctabliſhed, 
& XLIV. If the Empreſs-Queen was not gratified 
to the extent of her wiſhes in the fortune of the 
campaign, at leaſt her ſelf- importance was flattered 
in another point, which could not fail of being in- 
tereſting to a Princeſs famed for a glowing zeal 
and inviolable attachment to the religion of Rome, 
In the month of Auguſt the Pope conferred upon 
her the title of Apoſtolical Queen of Hungary, con- 
veyed by a brief, in which he extolled her piety, 
launched out into retroſpective eulogiums of her 
predeceſſors, the Princes of Hungary, who had been 
Aways accuſtomed to fight and overcome for the 
catholick faith under this holy banner. This com- 
pliment, however, ſhe did not derive from the 
Rgare, of Proſper Lambertini, who. exerciſed the 
papal ſway under the aſſumed name of Benedict 
XIV.. That pontiff, univerſally eſteemed for his 


good ſens, 3 and humanity, had * 
1 a 18 
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| 55 0 2K his laſt in the month of A Xl, in che e fourtl 


* 


= * 


year of his age: and in July was fucceeded in the 
papacy by Cardinal Charkos: 'Rezzonico, Biſhop of 
Padua, by birth a Venetian. Te Was formerly 


Auditor of the Rota; afterwards promoted to ch. 


rple” by Pope Clement XII. at the nomination 


Pu 
of che Republiek of Venice; was diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of St. Maria d'Ara Cœli, the rineipal con- 


vent of the Cordeliers, and nomigated protector of 


the Pandovrs, or IIlyrians. When he aſcended the 


apal chair, he aſſumed the name of Clement XIII. 
a gratitude to the laſt of that name, who! WAS his 
ben efa@tor: * Though of a dtfagrecable perſon, and 
even deformed in his body, hel enjo yed good health, 


and a vigorons: conſtitution . As an ' ecelefiatick, 


[ 


— 


Court of Madri 
| jealouly by the conqueſts which the Englhſh' had pro- 
Jected in America. The King of Satdinia ſaga- 


His life was exemplary ; His tnorals were pure and 
unimpeached; in his character He ig Taid to have 
been learned, diligent," ſteady, devbut, and, in every 


reſpeck, worthy to FUCTEEY TOW _ predeceſſor as 

Benedict 

NLV. The Nis of: Spa” wiſely Perfiltedi in 

reaping the advantages of a neutrality," notwith- 

ſanding the 3 of the Freneh partifans- At the 
who endeayoured te alarm his 


cioully kept aloof, refolving, i in ĩmitation of his pre- 
decefiors, to maintain his power on 4 reſpectable 
footing, and be ready to ſeize all opportunities to 


extend and promote the intereſt of his crown, and 
the advantage of his country. As for the — * of 
Portugal, he had prudently embraced the fame 

tem of forbearance: but in the latter end of the 
ſeaſon, his attention was engroſſed by a domeſtick 


incident of a very Tir aordin nature, Whether he 
had, by particular inſtances of ſeverity, exaſperated 


the minds of certain individuals, and exereiſed his 
dominion in ſuch acts of arbitrary power as excited 
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he or, laſtly, by the vigorous meaſures purſued againſt e HAP. 
of the encroaching Jeſuits in Paraguay, and their cor- +... 
ly reſpondents in Portugal, had incurred the reſent- "XI 
he ment of that ſociety, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 

on mine : perhaps all theſe motiyes concurred in giving 

by birth to a conſpiracy againſt his life, Which was, 

n- actually executed at this juncture with the moſt de- 

of ſperate reſolution. On the third day of September, 
he the King, according to cuſtom, going out in a car- 

Il. riage to take the air, accompanied by one domeſtick,, 

his was, in the night, at a ſolitary place near Belem, at- 

nd tacked by three men on horſeback, armed with 

th, muſquetoons, one of whom fired his piece at the 

K. coachman without effect. The man, however, ter- 

nd fified both on his own account and that of his So- 

VE vereign's, drove the mules ar full ſpeed ; a circum 

fy ftance which, in ſome meaſure, diſconcerted the other, 

5 two conſpirators, who purſued him at full gallop, 

z and having no leiſure to take aim, diſcharged their 

n pieces at random through the back of the carriage. 

h- The ſlugs with which they were loaded happened to 

he paſs between the King's right arm and his breaſt, 

ns dilacerating the parts from the ſhoulder to the elbow, 

| but without damaging the bone, or penetrating intq - 

* the cayity of the body. Finding himſelf grievouſly 

i wounded, and the blood flowing a-pace, he, with 

le Wl ſuch preſence of mind as cannot be ſufficiently - ad- 

Ww mired, * inſtead of proceeding to the palace, which 

nd was at ſome diſtance, ordered the coachmanto return 

| of to Junqueria, where his principal ſurgeon reſided, 
and there his wounds were immediately dreſſed. 

be By this reſolution he not only prevented the irrepa- 

ck W rable miſchief that might have ariſen from an ex- 

he ceſſive effuſion of blood ; but, without all doubt, 

ed ſaved his life from the hands of other aſſaſſins, poſted 

- on the road to accompliſh the regicide, in caſe he 

* WH ſhould eſcape alive from the firſt attack. This in- 

Y'5 ſtance. of the King's recollection was magnified into 

* 4 miracle, on a ſuppoſition that it muſt have been 
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390 Kthe.effet of divine inſpiration : and, indeed, among 
II. a people addicted to ſuperſtition, might well pals for 


* 
1 
8 * 


commanding the Parliament to forbear taking cog- 
| nizance ofa religious conteſt, which did not fall 


_ verriment, In the mean time, no per 


* 


being thus diſabled in his right arm, iſſued a decree, 
inveſting the Queen with the abſolute Pover of go- 
| .the mean tim fon had acceſs 
to his preſence but herſelf, . the firſt miniſter, the 
Cardinal de Saldanha, the phyſicians, and ſurgeons. 
An embargo was immediately laid on all the ſhip- 
ping in the port of Liſbon. Rewards were publick- 
ly offered, together with the promiſe of pardon to 
the accomplices, for detecting any of the aſſaſſins; 
and ſuch other meaſures uſed, that in a little time 


Ta favourable interpoſition of Providence. The King 


the whole conſpiracy was diſcovered: a conſpiracy 
the more. dangerous, as it appeared to have been 


formed by perſons of the firſt quality and influence. 
The Duke de Aveiro, of the family of Maſcarenhas; 
the Marquis de Tayora, who had been Viceroy of 


Goa, and now actually enjoyed the commiſſion of 


General ef the horſe ; the Count de Attougui, the 


Marcus de Alloria, together with their wives, chil- 


dren, and whole families, wert arreſted immediately 
after the aflafſination, as principals in the - deſign; 


and many other une including ſome Jeſuits, 


were apprehended in the fequel. The further pro- 


cxedings on this myſterious affair, with the fate of 


the conſpirators, will be. particulariſed among the 
tranſa*tions of the following year. At preſent, it will 
be ſufficient to obſerve, that the King's wounds were 


attended with no. bad conſequences ; nor did the 


impriſonment of thoſe noblemen produce any diſ- 
turbance in the kingdom. F 


*$ XLVI. The domeſtic occurrences of France 


were tiſſued with a continuation of the diſputes be- 
tween the Parliaments and. Clergy, touching the bull 
Unigenitus. In vain the King had interpoſed his 
authority: firſt propoſing an accommodation; then 


under 
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2 755 and abrogating their power. He afterwards 


d it neceſſary to the peace of his dominions to may 


recal and-re-inſtate - thoſe venerable patriots; and 
being convinced of the intolerable inſolence and 
turbulent ſpirit of the Archbiſhop of Paris, had 
exiled that prelate in his turn. He was no ſooner 
re- admitted to his function, than he reſumed his 
former conduct, touching the denial of the facras 
ments to thoſe who refuſed to aeknowledge the bull 
Uebe en he even acted with redoubled zeal; in- 
d with the other prelates; caballed among the 

i erior; clergy; and not only revived, but aug- 
mented, the troubles throughout the whole. king- 
dom. Biſhops, curates, and monks Preſumed 30 
with-hold 1 conſolation from perſons in ex. 
tremity, and were puniſhed by the civil power, 
Other Parliaments of the kingdom followed the 


example exhibited by that of Paris, in aſſerting their 


authority and privileges. The King commanded 
them to deſiſt, on pain of incurring his indignation; 
they remonſtrated, and perſevered; while the Arch⸗ 
biſhop! repeated his injunctions and cenſures, and 
continued to inflame the diſpute to ſuch a dangerous 
degree, that he was given to underſtand he ſhould - 
be again obliged to quit the capital, if he did not 
proceed with more moderation. But the chief care 
of the French miniſtry was employed in regulating 
the finances, and eſtabliſhing funds of credit for 
W ane to pay ſubſidies, and maintain the war 
and America. In the courſe of this year 
Fa only conſiderably reinforced their ar- 
8 many, but made ſurpriſing efforts to 
ſupply the colony of Canada with troops, artillery, 
ſtores, and ammunition, for its defence againſt the 
operations-of the Britiſh forces, which greatly out- 
numbered the French upon the continent. The 


2 Court, of Verſailles-practiſedevery ſtratagem to elude 


PRs of the Engliſh cruiſers. The ſhips; 
4 deſtined 
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* 0.0 K deſtined for America they detached; both angle and 


22 1758. 
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in convoys, ſometimes from the Mediterranean, 
ſometimes from their harbpurs in the Channel. They 
aſſembled tranſports in-one-port, in order to with- 
draw the attention of their enemies from another, 
where their convoys lay ready for failing; and i in 
boiſterous weather, when the Engliſh could no longer 


block up their harbours, their ſtore-ſhips eame forth, 


and hazarded' the voyage, for the relief of their 


American ſettlements. Thoſe: that had the good 


fortune to arrive on the coaſt of that continent were 
obliged to have reeourſe to different expedients for 
eſcaping the Britiſh ſquadrons, ſtationed at Halifax, 


or cruiſing in the bay of St, Latttenee. They either 


ventured to navigate the river” before it was clear of 
the ice, ſo early in the ſpring that the enemy had 


not yet quitted the harbour a Nova-Scotia ;-or they 
waited on the coaſt of Newfoundland' for ſuch thick 
fogs as might ſcreen them from the notice of the 


Engliſh cruizers, in ſailing up the gulf; or, laſtly, 


they penetrated through the Straits of Belleiſle, a 

dangerous paſſage, which, however, led them di- 
rectly into the river St. Laurence, ata conſiderable 
diſtance: above the ſtation of the {Britiſh ſquadron. 
Though the Freneh navy was by khis time fo re- 
duced, that it could neither face the Engliſh at ſea, 
nor furnift proper convoys for comfrierge} her mi- 
niſtry nevertheleſs attempted to alarm the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain with the project of an ihvaſion. 
Flat hottomed boats were built, tranſports collected, 


large ſhips ofthe line equipped, and troops ordered 


to aſſemble on the coaſt for embark on'; but this 
was no more than a feint to arouſe then pprehenſion 
of the Engliſh, diſconcert the adminiſtration, pre- 
judiee the national credit, and deter the government 


from ſending forces to keep alive the war in Ger- 


many. A much more effectual method they took 


to diſtreſs che trade of England; by laying up their 
W oa of war, and e equipment 


of 
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of ſtout privateers, which dM conſiderable damage e H Ar. 
to the commerce of Great-Britain and Ireland, by, IX. 


cruiſing in the ſeas of Europe and America. Some 
of them lay cloſe in the harbours of the Channel, 
fronting the coaſt of England, and darted out occa- 
fionally. on the trading ſhips of this nation, as they 
received intelligence from boats employed for that 
purpoſe, Some choſe their ſtation in the North-fea, 
where a great number of captures were made upon 
the coaſt of Scotland; others cruiſed in the chops of 
the Channel, and even to the weſtward of Ireland; 
but the far greater number ſcoured the ſeas in the 
neighbourhood'of the Leeward Iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies, where they took a prodigious number of Bri- 
tiſh ſhips, failing to and frbm the ſugar-colonies, and 
conveyed them to their 9wn ſettlements in Marti- 
nique, Guadaloupe, or St. Domingo, © 
-$ XEVIL With reſpect to the war that raged in 
Germany, the King of Denmark wiſely purſued that 


, courſe, which happily preſerved him from being in- 


volved in thoſe troubles by which great part of Eu- 
rope was agitated, and terminated in that point of 
national advantage which a King ought ever to have 
in view for the benefit of his people. By obſerving 
a ſcrupulous neutrality, he enhanced his importance 
among his neighbours: he ſaw himſelf courted by 
all the belligerent powers: he faved the blood and 
treaſure of his ſubjects: he received large ſubſidies, 
in conſideration of his forbearance; and enjoyed, 
unmoleſted, a much more conſiderable ſhare of com- 
merce than he could expect to carry on, even in 
times of univerſal tranquillity, He could not per- 


ceive that the Proteftant religion had any thing to 


apprehend from the confederacy which was formed 
againſt the Pruſſian” Monarch; nor was he miſled 


into all the expence, the perils, and diſquiets of a 


fnguinary war, by that ignis fatuus which hath ſe- 
duced and impoveriſhed other opulent nations, 


under the ſpecious title of the balance of power in 
4 Ms | Germany. 
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RO 0.5 Germany. : Howſoeyer he might be ſwayed by pri. 


vate inclination, he did not think it was a point of 


. conſequence to his kingdom, whether Pomerania was 
poſſeſſed by Sweden or Pruſſia; whether the French 


army was driven back beyond the Rhine, or pene- 
trated once more into the electorate of Hanover: 


whether the Empreſs- Queen was ſtripped of her re- 


mainin pollidons f in Sileſia, or the King of Pruſſia 
circumfcribed within the original bound of his do- 
minion. He took it for granted that France, for 
her own ſake, would. prevent the ruin of that enter- 


4 priſing Monarch; and that the Houſe of Auſtria 


would not be ſo impolitick, and blind to its own in- 
tereſt, as to permit the Empreſs of Ruſſia to make 


nd retain. conqueſts: in the Empire: but even if 


th eſe powers. ſhould: be weak enough. to, ſacrifice all 


the maxims of ſound- policy to caprice or reſent- 


ment, he did not think himſelf ſo deeply concerned 
in the eyent, as, for the diſtant proſpect of what 
might poſſibly happen, to plunge headlong into a 


war that muſt be attended with certain andi imme- 


diate diſadvantages. True it is, he had no heredi- 


tary electorate in Germany that was threatened with 
invaſion; nor, if he had, it is to be ſuppoſed that a 


Prince of his ſagacity and patriotiſm would have 
impoveriſhed his kingdom of Denmark, for the pre- 
carious defence of a diſtant territory. It was re- 


ſerved for another nation to adopt the pernicious 


abſurdity of waſting. its blood and treaſure, exhauſt- 
ing its revenues, loading its own back with the moſt 
grievous impokitions,, incurring an enormous debt, 


big with. bankruptcy and ruin; ina; word, of ex- 


pendin : above an hundred and fifty millions ſterling 
uitleſs efforts to defend a diſtant country, the 


entire property .of, which was never valued; at one 


twentieth part of that. ſum; a country with which 


it had no natural connexion, but a common alliance 


ariſing har accident, The King of Denmark, 


| though h himſelf a Prince of the I and . 
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i- of dominions in Germany, almoſt contiguous to the CHAP. 
e en dee a wa en ink WR Te 
18 nearly concerned in the iſſue, as to declare himſe oy - 8 


n WW cicher principal or auxiliary in the quarrel: yet he 
- WW took care to maintain his forces by ſea and land 
A upon a reſpectable footing ; and by this conduct, he 
- not only provided for the ſecurity af his own coun- 


4 try, but overawed the belligerent Powers, who con- 

7 ſidered him as a Prince capable of making either 

4 ſcale preponderate, juſt as he might chooſe to trim 

4 the balance. Thus he preſerved his wealth, com- 

merce, and conſequence undiminiſhed; and, in- , 
ſtead of being haraſſed as a party, was honotred as 
%%% ͤ u | 

S XLVII. The United Provinces, though as 
adverſe as his Daniſh: Majeſty to any participation 
in the war, did not, however, ſo ſcrupulouſſy obſerve 
the neutrality they profeſſed : at leaſt, the traders of 
that republick, either from an inordinate thirſt of 
lucre, or a ſecret; biaſs in favour of the enemies of 
Great-Britain, aſſiſted the French commerce withall 
the appearance of the moſt flagrant partiality. We 
have, in the beginning of this year's tranſactions, 
obſerved, that a great number of their ſhips were 
taken by the Engliſh cruiſers, and condemned as 
legal prizes, for having French property on board: 
that the Dutch merchants, exaſperated by their loſſes, 
exclaimed againſt the Engliſh. as. pirates and rob- 
bers, petitioned: the States for redreſs. in very high 
terms, and even loudly clamoured for a war againſt 
Great-Britain. The charge of vilence and injuſtice, 
which they. brought againſt the Engliſh, for taking 
and confiſcating the ſhips that tranſported to Europe 
the produce of the French iſlands inthe Weſt-Indies, 
they founded on the tenth. article of the treaty of 


commerce between Great - Britain and the States - 
General of the United Provinces, concluded in the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty- eight, | 
{tipulating, © That whatever ſhall be found on * | 
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though the lading, or part thereof,” may belong to 


the enemies of Great-Britain, ſhall be free and un- 


moleſted, except theſe be prohibited goods, which 
are to be ſerved in the manner deſcribed by the 
foregoing articles. From this article the Dutch 
merchants argued, that, if there be no prohibited 
goods on board, the Engliſh had no right to ſtop or 
moleſt any of their ſhips, or make the leaſt enquiry 
to whom the merchandize belonged, whence it was 


brought, or whither bound, This plea the Engliſh 
caſuiſts would by no means admit, for the following 


reaſons: A general and perpetual licence to carry on 
the whole trade of their enemy would be ſuch a 


| Haring abſurdity, as no convention eould authorile: 


common ſenſe has dictated, and Grotius declared, 
that no man can be ſuppoſed to have conſented to 
an abſurdity ; therefore, the interpretation given by 


the Dutch to this article could not be fu ppoſed to be 


its true and genuine meaning; which, indeed, re- 
lates to nothing more than the common courſe of 
trade, as it was uſually carried on in time of peace. 


But, even ſhould this interpretation be acce 1 the 


article; and the treaty itſelf would be ſuperſeded and 
annulled by a ſubſequent treaty, concluded between 


the two nations in the year one thouſand ſix hundred 


and ſeventy-five, and often confirmed ſince that pe- 


riod, ſtipulating in a ſecret artiole, That neither of 
the contracting . ſhould give, nor conſent, that 
any of their ſubjects and inhabitants ſhould give 


any aid, favour, or n directly or indirectly, 


by land or ſea, or on the freſh waters; nor ſhould 
furniſh,or permit the ſubjects or inhabitants of their 
reſpective territories to furniſh any ſhips, ſoldiers, 


feamen, yictuals, monies, inſtruments of war, gun- 


powder, or any other neceſſaries for making war, to 
the enemies of either party, of any rank or condition 
ſoever. Now, the Dutch have infringed this article 


in At inſtances OP" the preſent war, both in 
5 | Europe 
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Europe and America; and, as they haye ſo openly c HA P. 
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contravened one treaty, the Engliſh are not obliged | 
to obſerve an other. They, moreover, forfeited all © 
- right to the obſervance of the treaty in queſtion, by 


refufing the ſuccours with which they were bound, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, to furniſh the King of 
Great- Britain, in caſe any of his RR Lig in Eu- 
tope ſhould be attacked: for nothing could be more 
weak and frivolous than the allegation upon which 
this refuſal was founded: namely, that the hoſtilities 


in = ere commenced by the Engliſh, when 


they ſeiſed and confiſcated the veſſels of France; 
4 L951 2.3 44d C1: pr 7 OTHER $244 LITER 072 a 3 
and they, being the aggreſſors, had no right to in- 


i upon the ſaccours Wpulated in > treaty which, 


vas purely, defenſive. If this argument has any 
weight, the treaty itſelf can have no ſignification. 


The French, as in the preſent caſe, will always com- 


mence the war in America; and when their ſhips, 
containing reinforcements and ſtores for the main- 
tenance of that war, ſhall be taken on the European 
feas, perhaps in conſequence of their being expoſed 
for that purpoſe, they will exclaim that the Engliſh 
were the aggreſſors in Europe, conſequently deprived 
of all benefit accruing from the defenſive treaty ſub- 
fiſting between them and the States-General of 'the 
United Provinces. It being impoſſible for the 
Engliſh” to terminate the war, while their enemies 


derive the ſine ws of it from their commerce carried 


on in neutral bottoms, they are obliged to ſuppreſs 
fuch colluſions, by chat neceſſity which Grotivs him- 
{lf hath allowed to be a ſufficient, excuſe for de- 
viating from the letter of any treaty whatſoever... In 


ume of peace no Dutch ſhips were permitted to 


carry the produce of any French ſugar iſland, or 
even to trade in any of the French ports in America 


or the Weſt- Indies; e bj the treaty which 


they quote can never juſtify them in carrying on a 


commerce, which, as it did not exiſt, and was not 


7 ___ foreſeen, 


—— 
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200 k foreſeen, could not Pong be guarded againſt when 
I. that convention was ratified. Grotius, whoſe autho- 
Dee rity is held in ſüch veneration among the Dutch, 
- * . has determined that every nation has a right to ſeize 


dA nd confiſcate the goods of any neutral power, which 
ſhall attempt to carry them into any place which is 
blocked up by that nation, either by land or ſea. , 


The French iſlands. in the -Weſt-Indies were ſo 
blocked up by the Engliſh cruiſers,. that they could 
receive no relief from their, own government, con- 
fequently no neutral power could attempt to ſupply 
them without falling under this predicament“. It 

: was for theſe reaſons that the King of England de- 
| clared, by the mouth of Mr. Yorke, his miniſter 
plenipotentiary at the. Hague, in a conference held 

in the month of Augult with the Deputies. of the 
States-General, that though he was ready to concur 

in every meaſure that ſhould be propoſed forgiving 
fatisfaction to their High Mightineſſes, with whom 

he had always ſtudied to live in the moſt perfect 

| union, he was nevertheleſs determined not to ſuffer 
5 the trade of the French colonies in America to be 

- Earried on by the ſubjects of other Powers, under 

the ſpecious pretext of neutrality: nor to permit 

words to be interpreted as a licence to drive a trade 

with his enemies, which, though not particularly ſpe- 

_ cifiedin the articles of contraband, was nevertheleſs 

rendered ſuch in all reſpects, and in every ſenſe, by 
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In the feign of King William, when the Engliſh and Dutch 
| were. engaged in a war againſt France, the northern Powers or Swe- 
: puns Denmark attempted to cariy on the French commerce, under 

: e ſhade of neutrality; but the Duich and Engliſh joined in ſeiſing 

| Mie veſſels that were thus employed; Complaints of thefe captures 

wee made at London and the Hague, and the complainants were 

a ven to underſtand at both places, that they ſhould not be allowed te 
1 Er on any trade with France, but what was uſual in time of peace. 
In'conſequenee of this declaration, Mr. Gröning formed the deſign 
= _ of writing a treatiſe on the freedom of navigation, and communicated 
EN. the plan of his work to the celebrated Puffendorff, who fignified his 
IS 2 ente in a letter, which is preſerved by the learned Barbeyrac, in 
= - bis notes upon that author's treatiſe on the Law of Nature and Nations. 
| more 
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rprifing chat the Dutch merchants ſhouk 
complain than that the Engliſh government ſhoul 
perliſt in confifcating the thi at were found to 
contain 'the merchandiſe 0¹ bei enemies. The 
individual traders of eyery” mercantile nation will 
run confiderable riſques in extending cheir particular 
commerce, even when they know it muſt be detri- 
mental to the general intereſt of their country. In 
the war maintained by the Confederates aint Louis 
XIV. of France, the merchant ſhips o of the Dutch 
carried on an uninter eil trade to the French 
ports: and, notwithſtanding the rep euted ſolicita- 
tions of Eng land, the egen could never 
beer en upon to prohibit this commerce, which 
undoubtedly, enabled France to protract the war. 
The rtuth is, they gave the Britiſn miniſtry to un- 
derſtand, that unleſs they connived at this traffick, 
their ſubjects could not poſſibly defray theit propor- 
tion of the expence at which the war was maintained. 
It is well known through all Europe, that the fub- 
jects of the "United Provinces reaped conſiderable 
adyantage, not only from this branch of illicit trade, 
but alſo by providing for both armies in Flanders, 


and by the 

ntly, it was not the intereſt, either of the 
States-General, or the Engliſh General, 1 
whom there was a very good underſtanding, t 
bring that wat to a ſpeedy conchiſion; nor Indeda, 
ought we to fix the imputation of partiality up IN 4 
whole nation, for the private conduct of individual 
influenced by motives of felt-intereſt, which c5-ope. 
rate with the ſame energy in Holland, and among 
the ſubje&ts of Great-Britain.” In the courſe of the 
former war, ſuch a ſcandalous appetite for gain pre- 
vailed in different parts of the, Britiſh. dominions, 
that the French iſlands were actually ſupplied ma 
provifiohs, ſlaves, and lumber, from Ireland an 
the Britiſh coldzies in North-America; and Mar- 


Unique, i in ä muſt have ſurrendered to the 


Commander 
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Ve Bets containing the produce of the French ſugar 
8 iands. The merchants of Holland and Zealand 
| renewed their complaints with redoubled clamour, 
| and all the trading part of the nation, reinforced by 
"5 whole FREY © i che Houſe. of Orange, 


cried 
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cried aloud for an immediate augmentatlon of 55 ” Ab. 


marine,' and reprifals upon the pirates of Englat 


The Princeſs, in order — avoid extremities, Was * 


obligecl not only to employ all her 1 influ- 
ence with khe States - e but alſo” to play off 
one faction againſt another, in the way of remon- 
{race and exclamation. As far back as the Month, 
of June; ſhe preſented a memorial ro the States 

General; reminding them, that in the beginning of 
the war Between png and England, ſhe had ad- 
viſed an\auginentation mould be 5 in their land 
forces, to ſtrengthen the garriſons of the frontier 
towns, and ever the territbries of the republick 
from invaſion. - She gave them to undefſtand, that 
the provinces of Gueldres and Overyſſel, intimidated 
by the proximity of twe formidable armies, had re- 
ſolved to demand that the augmentation of their 


land forces ſhould be taken into conſidęration by 


the other provitices; and requeſted her to. reinforce 
their ſeliehrativtis! that this meaſure mi; aht immedi. 
ately take place. 'This'r Taſer, ſhe Tala, the the 
more readily: granted, "as the could not but be. ſen, 

fible of the imminent danger that threatened the Re-. 

publick,” eſpecially ſince, tlie Hanoverian army had 
paſſed the Rhine ; and as it behoved the State to 
put itſelf in # condition to Hinder either army from 
retiring into the territbries of the Republick, if it 
ſhould be defeated; for, in that caſe, the conqueror, 
being authoriſed to purfue his enemy where ver he 
can find him would bring the war into the heart of 
their. country. This repreſentation had no other 
effect than that of ſuf] pending the meaſure which. 


each party propoſed. The Princeſs, in her anſwer 


to the fourth deputation of the merchants, declared 


that ſne beheld the preſent ſtate of their trade with 


the moſt anxious concern; that its want of protec- 
tion was not her fault, but tllat of the towns of Dort, 
Haerlem, Amſterdam, Torgau, Rotterdam, and 
the Brille, to whoſe conduct it was owing, that the 
— DI forces 
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B go k forces of the ſtate, by ſea and land, were not now 
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on a better footing. The deputies were afterwards 


referred to her miniſter, M. de la Larrey, to whom 
they repreſented, that ee of the land 
forces, and the equipment o 


1 he pmer a Hicer, were matters 
as diſtinet from each other as light from darkneſs ; 


| that there was no preſſing. motive for an aug 


mentation of the army, whereas, innumerable 
reaſons rendered the equipment of a fleet a' matter 


of the moſt urgent neceſſity... In a few days after 


this repreſentation was made, the Princeſs, in an 


| afferbly of the States General, requeſted their High 


Mightineſſes, that ſeeing their earneſt and repeated 
efforts to induce the provinces of Holland, Zealand, 

rieſland, and Weſt-Frieſland, to acquieſce in the 

ropoſed augmentation of forces by ſea and land, had 
not hitherto met with ſucceſs, they would now con- 
fider and deliberate upon ſome expedient for termi- 
nating this affair, and the ſooner the better, in or- 


der, on one hand, to ſatisfy the ſtrong and well- 
Ange om eary made by the provinces of Guel- 


„ Utrecht, Overyſſel, and Groningen; and, on 


the other, to comply with the ardent juſt deſires 


expreſſed by the commercial inhabitants of the 
ountry. She told them, that the deputation which 
waited on her conſiſted of forty merchants, a num- 
ber that merited attention no leſs than the ſpeech 
they pronounced, of which a great number of printed 
country. Without making any partichlar remarks 
on the karangue, ſhe. only obſerved, chat the drift 
of it did nat tend to facilitate the negociation begun 
ich Great-Britain, nor to induce the, pation to pre- 
fr a convention to a rupture with that crown. From 


: 


copies were diſtributed through all parts of the 


this eircumſtance ſhe inferred, it was more than 
_ ame to finiſh the deliberations on the propoſal for 


augmenting the forces both by ſea and land; a 

meaſure, without which - ſhe, was convinced in her 

eee e ang e en remain, 
e e exꝑaſe 
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L. Inf conſequence of this interpoſition, the 


States of Holland and Weſt-Frieſland, communi- 
cating the ſentiments of the Princeſs- Regent, and 
inſiſting upon the neceſſity af gomplying with her 
propoſal of the double augmentation. They ob- 
leryed, that an augmentation of the land forces, for 


the defence! of the frontiers, was unavoidable, as 
yell aa an equipment by ſea forthe ſeeurity of Som- 


merce : that the States of tlie provinces of Gueldres: 
Utrecht, Ovtryſſel, and Groningen, joined with 
them in the ſame opinion; and accordingly had in- 


fiſted; by divers letters and propoſitions, din thoſe 


two points ſo eſſential to the publick intereſt. They 
repreſented the danger of delay, and the fatal effects 


of diſcord; they propoſed, that by a reciprocal 


indulgence. one party ſhould comply with the ſen- 
timents of the other, in order to avoid a ſchiſm and 


dangerous diviſion among the confederates, the con- 
ſequences of which would be very deplorable; while 
the republick, in the mean time, would remain in 


a defenceleſs condition, both by ſea and land, and 
depend upon the arbitrary power of its neighbours. 
They conjured them, therefore, as they valued the 
ſafety of their country, and all that was dear to 
them, as they regarded the protection of the good 
inhabitants, the concord and harmony which at all 


times, but eſpecially at the preſent critical juncture, 


was of the laſt neceſſity, that they would ſeriouſly 
reflect upon the exhortations of her Royal Highneſs, 
as well as on the repeated inſtances of the majority of 


the confederates, and take a wiſe and ſalutary reſo- 


lution with regard to the propoſed augmentation of 
the land- forces, ſo that this addition, together with 
an equipment at ſea, might, the ſooner the better, 
be Unanimouſly brought to a concluſion, It was 
undoubtedly the duty of all who wiſhed well to their 

N D 2 | country, 
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States · General that ſame day ſent a letter to the 
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— * ebugtry, to moderate ck beat am Ecipitdtion of 


thoſe, who, provoked b yer loſſes, and ſtimulated 
os. by reſentment, endesve e. dar chig period c involve 
. aibiromcion in a War with Great- Britain. Had mat 
Fd. been puſheci to ithii extreinity, in a few months 
5 would, im all iprobavility; have been 

dice r tosthie l brink of rn. The Dutch were 
. internal diviſions; they were altogether 
ded for hoftilities by ſea; che ocean was co- 
8 trading veſſels and tlie naval ar- 
maments'of Grear-Brirain' were ſo numerous and 
as to render all refiſtance' on that element 
equally-vain and pernicious-- The Engliſh' could 
not on Rave ſoonted the: ſdas, and made prize of 
their ſhipping, but were alſo in a condition to reduce 
or demòliſn all their towns in Zealand, where my 
would hardhy have r dio any oppolition. 18 
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cruiſers, & XII. Captain Hood takes the Bellona. 
III. Aud Caper Barrington the Count de St. 
 Florentin, & X C tain liner takes a French 


33 8 X 
Wah-Tndies. © & XLV. ' Engagement between the 


-Flercules and the” Flor ant,  $-XLVI. Hover-de- 
 vOrate And ard þ 


Admiral Rodney.” S XLVI. 
Aan, Boſcawen feats M. de i C, $ XLVII, 

ERS tte made by the French for invading Eng- 
ane, d XIIX. 1 of burt. 5 L. French 

eee ws. from Brel. 
at, M. de Conj ons. A III. NN of the 
290 Purlament. 8 11:  Loyaby alby of be Iriſh 
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= Ly. LEON 6g a yon n See, 


N 1111. E Hed Aon 6f the . 
ek preſecuted th ugh the four quarters of 
the globe, the iſland of Great: Britain, which may be 
termed the entre that gave motion to this vaſt ma- 
chine, enjeyedall thetranquillity ofthe moſt profound 

and ſaw nothing of war but the preparations 
and klophtes, which ſef ved only to animate the na- 


tion to a deſire of further conqueſt; for the dejec- 


tion Getafoned by the fers at St. Cas ſoon 
_ vaniſhed before the proſpect of victory and ſucceſs. 


Confideting't the agitation naturally produced among 
the ommén people; bythe practice of preſſing men 
into the ſervice bf the navy, which; in, the beginning 
of ehe Fear, had been cartied on with unuſual vio- 


lener; th&Jevy* of fo mat ler corps of ſoldiers, 


and the eAdexvours uſed. 1 ' forming the- national 
militſa; yery few ifttirhces Nay nedits' 4 inte rupt 


e *rep6ſe. of the nation! From "private 


acts bf” Malick; fraud, violence, and rapine, no 


omen ere er is exempted; In the month 
A e porary wododen- bridge over the 
8 152: the convenieney of carriages and 

while the workmen ſhould be: * 


W 


Prizes taken in the 


II. 4dmirn Hawke de. 
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the river. The deſtruction of this conveniency 
proved very detrimental to the commerce of the 
city, notwithſtanding the vigilancy and diſcretion of 
the magiſtrates, in applying remedies for this miſ- 
fortune. A promiſe of the King's pardon was offered 
in a publick advertiſement, by the Secretary of State, 
and a reward of two hundred pounds by the city of 
London, to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the per- 
petrator of ſuch wicked outrage ; but nevertheleſs 
he eſcaped detection. No individual, nor any 
ſociety of men, could have' the leaſt intereſt in the 
execution of ſuch a ſcheme, except the body of 
London watermen; but as no diſcovery was made 
to the prejudice of any perſon belonging to that 
ſociety, the deed was imputed to the malice of ſome 


ſecret enemy to the publick. Even after a new 


temporary bridge was erected, another attempt was 
made (in all probability by the ſame incendiary) to 
reduce the whole to aſhes, but happily miſcarried, 
and a guard was appointed, to prevent any ſuch 
atrocious efforts in the ſequel. -- Dangerous tumults 
were raiſed in and about Mancheſter, by a prodi- 
gious number of manufacturers, who had left off 
working, and entered into a combination to raiſe, by 
force, the price of their labour. They had formed 
à regular plan, and collected large ſums for the main - 
tenance of the poorer ſort, while they refuſed to 
work fer their families. They inſulted and abuſed 
all thoſe who would not join in this defection; diſ- 
perſed incendiary letters, and denounced terrible 
threats againſt all ſuch as ſhould preſume to oppoſe 
their proceedings. But theſe menaces had no effect 
upon the magiſtrates and juſtices, ho did their duty 


with ſuch diſcretion and courage, that the ringleaders 


* 


being Ungledkoue and puniſhed by law, the reſt were | 
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in widening and repairing London-Bridge, was ma- E H Ar. 
Heiouſſy ſer on fire in the night, and continued burn- **_ 
ing till noon next day, when the ruins of it fell into 7. 
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nth of June Florence Henſey, an 


e I, In the 
It * obicure PHT, Sh IRIS of Ireland, who had 


been appreh N Practices, was 
ied ap eee ing's-Bench, on an indict- 
been treaſon;, In the courſe of the trial it 
LE d that he 1 Deep employed as à ſpy for 


e French ministry: to Which, in conſideration of 
penſion, he ſent? intelligence of every mate- 


3 t e egt-Britain. The correſpon- 


op WAs 1 2d, y,..bis, brother, a Jeſuit, Who 


d, s, chaphain abd. ſecretary, to the Spaniſh 
MDatllagg! 10 06 Hague, The Britiſh Reſident at 
| 7 8 N aying learned from the Spaniſh miniſter 
Wh, cerẽts felating to England, even before they 
. gommunzeated .to.. bim,, from the Engliſn 
48.1 duced, to. ſet on foot an, enquiry 

=] is; (Quxce, of this information, and ſoon | 
n; affurance, that the ſecretary of the 
Imbaſſador hadra :brother,,.; a phyſician in 
den. 4 Theron metering from this 
iltar 4 imparted tothe miniſtry. of 


n 15 10 Was narrowliy watched, and 


72 EVI 17 1 

twentyr nine 2 5 were intercepted. From 
8 rs 12120 Fa he was convicted of having 
| Siren 1 


SE ch Court the firſt notice of the expe- 
itien Yor OHA EE A the capture of the two 
8 10 he Alc Lys, the ſailing and deſtina- 
0 1 . and armament, and the 
| alties. chat occurred in raiſing money for the 
VICE: of the publick. He had even informed them, 
at the ſecret expedition of the foregoing year was 


intepded;; ain Rochefort, and adviſed a deſcent 


upon Great-Britam, lat a certain time and place, 
as, the mat effectual method of diſtreſſing the 
e IH affecting the publick a 


ede found guilty of treaſon, and 
5 ENG of, death, ulyaily, prapgunced 
a ens al Ws 5 8 8 forgive: 
Tome "material oN $10 97 | Wee 
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was aſhamed to take his life, he eſcaped execution, 


and was pardoned, on condition of going into per- 
petual exile. | The ſeverity of the government was 
much about the ſame period exerciſed on Dr. Sheb- 


beate, a publick writer, who, in a ſeries of printed 
letters to the people of England, had animadverted 
on the conduct of the miniſtry in the moſt acrimo- 


nious terms, ſtigmatiſed ſome great names with all 
the virulence of cenſure, and even aſſaulted the 
throne itſelf with oblique inſinvation and ironical 
ſatire. The miniſtry, incenſed at the boldneſs, and 
ſtill more enraged at the ſuccefs of this author, 
whoſe. writings were bought with avidity by the 
publick, determined to puniſh him ſeverely for 
his arrogance and abuſe, and he was apprehended 
by a warrant from the ſecretary's office. His ſixth 
letter to the people: of England was pitched: upon 
as the foundation of a proſecution. After a ſhort 


trial in the court of King's-Bench,- he was found 


guilty of having written the ſixth letter to the peo - 
ple of England, adjudged a libellous pamphlet, ſen- 
tenced to ſtand in the pillory, to pay a ſmall fine, 
to be impriſoned three ycars, and give ſecurity for 


his future good behaviour: ſo that, in effect, this 


good man ſuffered more for having given vent to 
the unglarded effuſions of miſtaken zeal, couched 
in the language of paſſion and ſcurrility, than was 
inflicted u 9 Henſey, a convicted traitor, who had 

py for F oer and der pany 4 his own 
country for hire. 

III. Amidſt a variety * crimes and . 
ailing from impetuoſity of temper, unreined paſſion, 
luxury; extravagance, and an almoſt total want of 
police and fubordination; the virtues of benevolence 
are always. ſpringing up to an extraordinary growth 


in the Britiſh ſail; and here charities: art often 
cſtabliſhed by the humanity of indivirluals, which 
needed bee would: be hobured as national 


wr; 7007; * inſtitutions : 


1 ſo inſenſible and infigpivcant; that he HAP. 
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8 O K inſtitutions: witneſs the great number of hoſpitals 
III. and infirmaties in London and Weſtminſter, erected e 
5 * maintained by voluntary contributions, or raiſed 
dy the princely donations of private founders. In 5 

the courſe of this year the publick began to enjoy 20 

the benefit of ſeveral admirable inſtitutions. Mr 

Henry Raine, a private gentleman of Middleſex, 
had, in his life-time, built and endowed an hoſpital 

for the maintenance of forty poor maidens. By his of 

will ke bequeathed a certain ſum of money to accu- d 

mulate at intereſt, under the management of truſ- f 

tees, until the yearly produce ſhould amount to two h 

hundred and ten „to be given in marriage- i 

portions to two of: the maidens educated in his hoſ- 

pu at the age of twenty-two, who ſhould be the 1 
recommended ſor piety and induſtry by the N 

maſters or miſtreſſes whom they had ſerved. In 0 
the month of March, the ſum deſtined for this t. 
Aaudable purpoſe was completed: when the truſtees, 8 
by publick advertiſement, ſummoned the maidens t 
educated in the hofpital to appear on a certain day, 
with proper certificates of their behaviour and cir- 
cumſtances, that fix of the moſt deſerving might ü 
be ſelected to draw lots for the prize of one hundred t 
pounds, to be paid as her marriage portion, pro- d 
vice e married a man of an unblemiſhed charac- 
ter; a member of the church of England, reſiding 
within certain ſpecified: pariſhes, and approved by 
the truſtees. Accordingly, on the firſt of May the 
candidates appeared, and the-prize being gained by 
one young woman, in preſence of à numerous 
aſſembly ef allh ranks, attracted by curioſity, the 

other ſive maidens, with a ſixth; added in lieu of 
her who had been ſucceſsful, were marked for a 
fecond chance on the ſame day of the following 
. hen a ſecond prize of the fame value would 
de pre ſentecb ini thus a ne candidate will be added 
every ycargnihat ceny maiden: whos has been edu- 
ted in this hofpiral, and pre ſerred her charadtcs 
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donation, which is alſo accompanied with the ſum! 
of five pounds to defray the expence of the wedding 


entertainment. One ſcarce knows whether moſt to 


admire the plan, or commend the humanity of this 


excellent inſtitution. Of equal and perhaps ſuperior 
merit was another charitable eſtabliſhment, which 
alſo took effect about this period. A ſmall number 
of humane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, 
deeply affected with the ſituation of common proſ- 


titutes, who. are certainly: the moſt forlorn of all 
human creatures, formed a generous reſolution in 


their fayour, ſuch as even the beſt of men of the 


kingdom had never before the courage to avow. 


411 
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They eonſidered that many of theſe unhappy crea- 


tures; ſo wretched in themſelves, and fo productive 
of miſchief to ſociety, had been ſeduced to vice in 
their tender years by the perfidious artifice of the 


other ſex, or the violence of unruly paſſion, before 


they had acquired experience to guard againſt the 


one, or foreſight to perceive the fatal conſequences 


of the other: that the jewel, reputation; being thus 

irretrievably loſt, perhaps in one unguarded moment, 
they were covered with ſhame and diſgrace, aban- 
doned by their families, excluded from all pity, re- 


gard, and aſſiſtance: that, ſtung by ſelf=cqnvidtion, 


infulted with reproach, denied the privilege of 


penitence and contrition, cut off from all hope, 


impelled by indigence, and maddened with deſpair, 
they had plunged into a life of infamy, in which 


they were expoſed todeplorable viciſſitudes of miſery, 


and the moſt excrutiating pangs of reflexion that anr 


human being could ſuſtain : that, whatever remorſe 
they might feel, howſbever they might deteſt their 
own: vice, or long for an opportunity of amendment, 
they were entirely deſtitute of all means of reforma- 


tion: they were not only deprived of all poſſibility of 
profiting by thoſe precious moments of repentance, - 
aud becoming again uſetu] members of ſociety ; but, 


without 
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1 6 O K in order ddrarn a miſcrable-ſubſiſtence, were obliged 
111. to perſevere i in the paths ol proſtitution, and act as 
N the inſtruments of heaven's vengeance in propagating | 
diſtemperiand profligacy, in ruining the bodies and 
debauching the minds of their fellow- creatures. 


Moved to ſympathy and comipaſſion by theſe con- 


ſiderations, this virtuous band of aſſociates deter- 
mined to provide a comfortable aſylum for female 
penitents} to which they might fly for ſhelter from 
the receptacles of vice, the miſeries of life, and the 
ſcorn off mank ind; where they might indulge the 
ſalutary ſentimentsi of remorſe, make their peace 
with Heaveng accuſtom themſelves / to induſtry and 
temperance, and be profitafily re · united to ſociety, 
from Which they had been ſo unhappily diſſevered. 
The plan of this excellent inſtitution being formed, 


Was Put in execution by means of voluntary ſub- 


ſeription; and the houſe: opened in Goodman's 
fields, under the name of the Magdalen- hoſpital, 
in the month of Auguſt; when fifty petitions were 
preſented by penitent proſtitutes, ſoliciting admit- 
tance. Another aſylum was alſo opened by the hand 
of private charity, on the Surry- ſice of Weſtminſter- 
— for the reception and education of female 
| orphans, and Childden! abandoned by their parents. 

1 IV: Nor wWas encouragement refuſed to:thoſe 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves byextraordinary talents 
in any branch:of che. liberal and uſeful arts and 
ſciences» though no Mæcenas appeared among the 
miniſters; and not the leaſt ray of patronage glim- 


mered from the throne. The protection, counte- 


nance and gratification ſecured in other countries 
by the inſtitution of academies, and the liberalities 
of Princes, the ingenious in England derrved from 
the generoſity of a publick, endued with taſte and 
ſenſibilitys eager for e and proud of 
patronizing extraordinary merit. Several years had 
already elapſed ſinde a ſociety of private perſons was 

| Ten at Evadon, for the encouragement of arts, 
211001 manuſatures, 
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d manufaStures, and commerce. It conſiſted of a CHAP. 
„ picfident;/vvice-preſident, ſecretary, regiſter, col- . 


s WW {&or; and other officers, elected from a very con- „ 
8 Lbaerable number of members, who pay a certain 


d Fvariy contribution for the purpoſes of the inſtitution. 
> n the courſe of every year they held eight general 
M2 meetings in a large aſſembly- room, built and furs 
: niſhed at the common expence ; beſides the ordi- 


8 nary meetings of the ſociety, held every week; 
ay from the ſecond Wedneſday in November to the 
4 aſt Wedneſday in May; and in the intermediate 
5 time, on the firſt and third Wedneſday of every 
month. At theſe ordinary meetings, provided the 
{ number then preſent exceeded ten, the members 
2 had a right to proceed on buſineſs, and power to 
appoint ſuch committees as they ſhould think ne- 
ceſſary. The money contributed by this aſſociation, 
. after the neceſſary expence of the ſociety had been 
WH deducted; was expended in premiums for planting 
3 and haſbandry ;»for-diſcoveries* and improvements 
#2 in chemiſtry, dying, and mineralogy; for pro- 
moting the ingenious arts of drawing, engraving, 
caſting, painting, ſtatuary, and -ſculpture ; for the 
improvement of manufactures, and machines in the 
various articles of hats, crapes, druggets, mills, 
marbled- paper, ſhip- blocks, ſpinning-wheels, toys, 
5 yarn; knitting, and weaving. They iikewiſe allot- 
K ted ſums for the advantage of the Britiſh colonies 
3 in America, and beſtowed premiums on thoſe ſet- 
| ters who ſhould excel in curing cochineal, planting 
logwood-trees, cultivating olive- trees, producing 
myrtle-wax, making pot-aſh, preſerving raiſins, 
curing ſafflour, making ſilk and wines, importing 
ſturgeon, preparing iſinglaſs, planting hemp id 
cinnamon, extracting opium and the gum of the 
perſimon⸗ tree, collecting ſtones of the mango, which 
ſhould be found to vegetate in the Welt-Indies ; 
raiſing ſilk-graſs, and laying out provincial gardens, 
They, moreover, allowed a gold medal, in Wy 
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20 «x ef hin, who ſhould compoſe the beſt treatiſe on the 
| I. arts of peace, containing an hiſtorical account of 
19 the progre ſſive improvements of agriculture, manu- 


factures, and commerce in the kingdom of England, | 
with the effects of thoſe improvements on the morals Ml 
and manners of the people, and pointing out the | 
moſt proper means for their future advancement, | 
In a word, the ſociery is ſo numerous, the contri. | 


butions-ſe: conſiderable, the plan fo judiciouſiy laid, 
arid exceuted with ſuch diferetion and ſpirit, as to 
promiſe: much more effectual and extenſive advan- 
tage to the publick than ever acerued from all the 
boaſted academies. of Chriſtendom. - The artiſts of 
London had long maintained a private. academy 
for improvement in the art of drawing from living 
figures; but, in order to extend this advantage, 
Wich was. not attained without difficulty and ex- 
pence, the Duke of Richmond, a young nobleman 
of the moſt amiable: character, provided a large 
apartment at Whitehall, for the uſe of thoſe who 
ſtudied the art of painting, ſculpture, and engrav- 
ing; and furniſhed' it with a collection of original 
plaiſter caſts from the beſt antique ſtatues and buſts 
at Rome and Florence. Here any learner had 
liberty to draw, or make models, under the eye 
and inſtructions of two eminent artiſts; and twice a 
year the munificent founder beſtowed. premiums of 
blver medals on the four pupils who excelled the 
reſt in drawing from a certain figure, and making 
the beſt model of it in baſſo · relievo .. 8. 
„Among other tranſaQions that diſtinguich the hiftory of Great- 
Britain, ſcarcea year glides away without producing ſame incidentthat 

| grongly marks tbe, Gngular character of the English nation. A very 
| | 232 7 inſtance of this. nature,. relating to the late Duke of 
a 8 we ſhall recordamong the events of this year, although 

| it derived its origin from the latter end of the laft, and cannot be pro- 
a enumerated among thoſe occurrences that appertain to general 

iſtery. Towards the end of November, in the preceding year, the 

above-mentioned nobleman reecived, by the poſt, a letter directed © To 

his Grace, the Duke of Marlborough, with care and ſpeed, and con 
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taining this addrefs : 
1 As ceremony is an idle thing upon moſt occaſions, more eſpe- 
cially to pgrſons in wy ſtate of mind, I ſhall proceed immediately ro 
Res acquain 
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S V. On che twenty third day of November both HAF. 


Houſes of Parliament met at Weſtminſter, when his ** 


acquaint you with the motive and end of addreſſing this epiſtle to you, 

which is equally intereſting to us both. Vou are to know then, that 
my preſent ſituation in life is ſuch, that I ſhould prefer annihilation to 
a-continuance in it. _ Deſperate diſeaſes require deſperate remedies 3 
and you are the man I have pitclied upon, either to make me or un- 


make yourſelf. As I never had the honour to live among the great, 


the tenour of my propoſals will not be very courtly; but let that be 
an argument to enforce a belief of what 1 am now going to write. It 


bas employed my invention for ſome time to find out a methed of 


deſtroying another without e my own liſe: that I have accom- 
pliſked, and defy the law. Now, fo 

perate, and muſt he provided for. Vou have it in your power; it js, 
my buſineſs to make it your inclination to ſerve me, which you muſh 
determine to comply with, by procuring me a genteel ſupport for my 
life, or your own will be at a period, before this ſeſſion of Parliament 


is over, I have more motives than one for ſingling you out upon this 


occafion; and I give you this fair warning, becauſe the means 1 all 
make uſe of are too fatal to be eluded by the Jour of phyſick. If you 
think this of any conſequence, you will not fail to meet the author on 
Sunday next, at ten in the morning, or on Monday (if the weather 
mould be rainy on Sunday) near the firſt tree beyond the ſtyle in 
Hyde-Park, in the footwa}k to Kenſington,” Secreſy and compliance 
may preſerve you fram a double danger of this ſort, as there is a 
certain part of the world where your death has more than been withed 
for upon other motives. I know the world too well to truſt this ſecret 
in any breaſt but my own, A. few days determine me your friend 
or enemy. eee Oar Sorrel © + i ws & 

„ You will n that I mean you ſhould be alone; and depend 
upon it, that a di covery of any artificein this affair will be fatal to you. 


Myſafety is inſured by my ſilence, for confeſſiononly can condemn me. 


The Duke, in compliance with this ſtrange remonſtrange, appeared 
at the time and place appointed, on horieback and alone, with piſtols 
before him, and dhe Kar of his order diſplayed, that he might be the 
more eaſily known. He had likewiſe taken the precaution of engag- 
ing a friend to attend in the Park, at ſuch a diſtance, however, 48 


ſearce to be obſervable, He continued ſome time on the ſpot withour' 


ſeeing any perſon he could ſuſpett of having wrote the letter, and then 
rode away : but chancing to turn his head when he reached Hyde-. 
Park corner, he perceived a man ſtanding at the bridge, and looking 
at the water, within twenfy yards of the tree which was deſcribed in: 
the letter. He forthwith rode back at a gentle pace, and paſſing by 
the perſon expected to be addreſſed; but as no advance of this kind 
was made, he, in repaſſing, bowed to the ſtranger, and aſked if he had 
not ſomething to communicate? The man replying, „No, I don't 
know you ; the Duke told him his name, adding, Now you know- 
me, I imagine you have ſomething to ſay to me.“ But he ſtill anſwer- 
d in the negative, and the Duke rode home. In a day or two after 
his tranſaclion, another letter was brought to him, couched in che 
„ 0 . 

.« YOU receive this as zn acknowledgment-of your punctuality as- 
to the time and place of meeting on Sunday laſt, though it was owing 


r-the application of it. I am.deſ · 
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Ek Majeſty being indiſpoſed; the ſeſſion was opened by 
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the enſign of yo order were uſeleſs, and too conſpieubus. You 
needed no attendant, the place was not calculated fof miſchief, nor 
was any intended. © If you walk in the weſt” aiſle of Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, towards eleven” o'clock'on Sunday next, your ſagacity will 
point out the per ſon whom! you will addrets, by aſking his company 
to take à turn or two with yon. You will not fail, on enquiry, to be 
acquainted with the name and place of abode. Accbrding to which 
direction you will pleaſe to ſend two or three hundred pound bank- 
notes the net day by the penny: poſt. Exert not your curioſity too 
early: it is in your power to make me grateful on certain terms. I 


tave friends wo are faithful, but they do not bark before they bite. 
TEE 


T 
A The Duke, determining, if p. n unveil this myſtery, repaired 
ro the Abbey at the time preſeribed.; and, after haying walked up 
and down, for five or ſix minutes, ſaw the very fame perſon to whom 
he had ſpoke in Hyde-Park enter the Abbey, with another man of a 
Feditable appearance. This laſt, after they had viewed ſome of the 
enuments, went into the choir, and the other turning back advanc- 
ed towards the duke, who accoſting bim, aſked him if he had anything 
to ſay to him, or any commands for him } He replied, ** No, my 
rd, K de hot. “ Sure you haye,” ſaid the D*ke,; but he per- 
ed 1 5 denial, Then the duke leavine him, took ſeveral turns 

iv the aille, while the ſtranger walked on the other fide, But nothin 
further paſſed between them; and although the duke had ee 
ſeveral perſons in diſgviſe to apprehend the; delinquent, he forebore 
giving the fignal, that notwithſtanding appearances, he mi ht run no 


. 
PY 


riſque of. injuring an innocent perſon. Not 5 ha this ſecond diſ- 


appointment he received a third letter, to the ollowing effect: 


3 TI AMfully convinced yon had a companion on drag Lin- 
rpret it as owing to the weakneſs of human nature; but ſuch pro- 
ceeding is far from being ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, 
hilt it is impoſſible 20 anſwer the end propoſed. You, will ſee me 
again ſoon, at it were by accident, and may eaſily find where I go to; 
in.conftquence of which, by being ſent to, I ſhall wait on your Grace, 

expect to be quite alone, and to converſe in whiſpers; you will 
ei give your honour, upon meeting, that no part of the conver- 
ſation ſtall tranſpire. Theſe and the former terms complied with en- 
ſure your ſafety ; my revenge, in caſe of non-compliance (or any 
ſcheme to enpoſe me) will be flower, . but not leſs ſure; and ftrong 
ſuſpicion the vtmoſt that can poſſible enſue upon it, while the chances 
Would be ten- fold againſt you. .You 5 be in doubt after 
the meeting; but it is quite neceſſary the outſide ſhould be a maſk to 
the in. The family of the Bloods is not extinct, though they are not 
in my ſcheme.” , . 3 WE 1 | 5 
The expreſſion, (you will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by acci- 
dent, “ plainly pointed at the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park 
and in de Abbey; nevertheleſs, he ſaw him not again, nor did he 
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to this effect. He told them, his Majeſty had di- 


rected the Lords of the Commiſſion to * 
TS | vi 


hear any thing further of the affair for two months, at the expiration 


of which the poſt brought him the following letter: 
« May it pleaſe your Grace, | 

% have reaſon to believe that the ſon of one Barnard, a ſurveyor, 
in Abingdon- buildings, Weſtminſter, is acquainted with ſome ſecrets 
that nearly concern your ſafety: his father is now out of town, 
which will give you an opportunity of queſtioning him more pri- 
vately; it would be uſeleſs to your Grace, as well as dangerous to 
me, to appear more publickly in this affair, | 

2 4 Tour ſincere friend, 

1 «© ANONYMOUS, 
He frequently goes to Storey's-Gate coffee-houſe,” 

In about a week after this intimation was received, the Duke ſent 
a perſon. to the coffee-houſe, to enquire for Mr. Barnard, and tell 
him he would be glad to ſpeak to him. The meſſage was delivered, 
and Barnard declared he would wait upon his Grace next Thurſday, - 
at half an hour after ten in the morning. He was punctusl to his 
appointment, and no ſooner x +45 than the Duke recognized 
him to be the perſon to whom he had ſpoke in the Park and the 
Abbey. Having conducted him into an apartment, and ſhut the 
door, he aſked, as before, if he had any thing to communicate: and 
was anſwered as formerly, in the negative. Then the Duke repeated 
every circumſtance of this ſtrange tranſaction; to which Barnard 
likened with attention and ſurpriſe, yet without exhibiting any 
marks of conſcious guilt. or confuſion. The Duke obſerving that 
it was matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee letters of ſuch import written 
with the correctneſs of a ſcholar, the other replied, that a man might 
be very poor and very learned at the ſame time. When he ſaw the 
fourth letter, in which his name was mentioned, with the circum- . 
ſtance of his father's abſence, he ſaid, It is very odd, my father 
was then out of town.” An expreſſion the more remarkable, as the 
letter was without date, and he could not as an innocent man, be 
. to know at what time it was written. The Duke having 
made him acquainted with the particulars, told him that if he was 
innocent he ought to uſe bis endeavours to detect the writer of the 
letters, eſpecially of the laſt, in which he was expreſsly named. 
To this admonition he returned-no other anſwer but a ſmile, and then 
withdrew.—He was afterwards taken into cuſtody, and tried at the 
Old-Bailey, for ſending a threatening letter, contrary to the ſtatute z 
but no evidence could be found to prove the letters were of. his hand- 
writing : nor did any preſumption appear againſt him, except his 
being in Hyde-Park, and in Weftminſter-Abbey, at the time and 
place appointed in the firſt two letters. On the other hand, Mr. Bar- 
nard [ny 6 that on the Sunday, when he ſaw the Duke in 
Hyde-Park, he was on his way to Kenfington, on particular buſineſs, 
by his Father's order, ſignified to him that very morning: that he 
accordingly went thither, and dined with his uncle, in company with 
ſeveral ether perſons, to whom he related what had paſſed between 
the Duke of Marlborough and him in the park: that his being after- 
wards in Weſtminſter-Abbey was the effect of mere accident; that 
Mr. James Greenwood, his kinſman, who had lain that preceding 
night at his father's Houſe, deſired him to dreſs himſelf, that th 
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BOOK Parliament that he always received the higheſt ſatiſ- 
It: faction in being able to lay before them any event 
127358. that might promote the honour and intereſt of his 
Kingdoms; that in conſequence of their advice, and 
enabled by the aſſiſtance which they unanimouſly 

gave, his Majeſty had exerted his "endeavours to 

carry on the war in the moſt vigorous manner, in 

order to attain that deſirable end, always to be 

wiſhed, a ſafe and honourable peace “: that it had 

pleaſed the Divine Providence to bleſs his meaſures 


might walk together in the Park; and he did not comply with 
his requeſt till after much folicitation : that he-propoſed to enter 
the Park without paſſing, through, the Abbey, but was prevailed 
upon by Mr. Greenwood, who expreſſed a deſire of ſeeing the newly. 
erected monument of General Hargrave; that as he had formerly 
communicated to his friend the ſtrange circumſtance of the Duke's 
ſpeaking to him in Hyde - Park, Mr. Greenwood no ſooner ſaw that 
nobleman in the Abbey, than he gave notice to Mr. Barnard, who 
was very. ſhort-ſighted ; and that from his paſſing them ſeveral times, 
concluded he wanted to ſpeak with Mr. Barnard. alone,. he quitted 
him, and retired into the choir, that they might commune together 
without interruption. It likewiſe appeared, from undoubted evidence, 
that Barnard had often. mentioned openly to his friends and acquaint- 
ancegthe circumſtance of what paſſed between him and the Duke in the 
ark and in the Abbey; that his father was a man of unblemiſhed 
reputation, and in affluent circumſtances ; that he himſelf was never 
reduced. to any want, or ſuch exigence as might impel him to 
any d e metheds of obtaining money ; that his fidelity had 
been often tried, and his life always irreproachable, For theſe reaſons 


- 


he was acquitted of the crime laid to; his charge, and the myſtery 


5 remains to this day undiſcovered. © . | 
After all, the author of the letters does not ſeem to have had any 
real deſign to extort money, becauſe the ſcheme was very ill calcu- 
: {ated for that purpoſe, and indeed could not poſſibly take effect 
without the moſt imminent riſk of detection. Perhaps his aim was 
nothing more than to gratify a petulance and peculiarity of humour, 
by alarming the Duke, exciting the curioſity of the publick, puzzling 
the multitude, and giving riſe to a thouſand ridiculous conjectures. 
If any thing more was intended, and the Duke earneſtly deſired to 
know the extent of the ſcheme, he might, when he cloſetted the per- 

ſon ſuſpected, have encouraged him to a declaration, by promiſin 

inviolable ſecreſy on his word and honour, in which any man wou 
have confided as a ſacred obligation. On the whole, it js ſurpriſing 
that the death of the Duke, . eee in the courſe of this 
year, was never attributed to the ſecret practices of this incendiary 
| correſpondent, who bad given bim to underſtand, that his vengeance, 
= though flow, would not be the leſs certain. 1 
2 Fo the month of Auguſt, the King, in quality of Elector of 
Hanover, having occaſion Tos haart tho land pounds, a Joan 
, by ſubſcription for that ſum was opened at the Bank, and filled 


" Iumodiately by ſeven or eight money dealers of London, and 
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and arms witli ſucceſs in ſeveral parts, and to make CH A Þ. 
the enemies of the nation feel, that the ſtrength of X. 


Great-Britain is not to be provoked with impunity : - 
that the conqueſt of the ſtrong fortreſs of Lourf- ' 
bourgh, with the iſlands of Cape-Breton and St. 
Tohn ; the demolition of Frontenac, of the higheſt 
importance to his operations in America, and the 
reduction of Senegal, could not fail to bring great 
diſtreſs on the French commerce and colonies, and, 
in proportion, to procure great advantage to thoſe 
of Great-Britain. He obſerved, that France had 
alſo been made ſenſible, that whilſt her forces are 
ſent forth to invade and ravage the dominions of 
her neighbours, her own coaſts are not inacceſſible 
to his Majeſty's fleets and armies: a truth which 
ſhe had experienced in the demolition of the works 


at Cherbourg, erected at a great expence, with a 


particular view to annoy England, as well as in 
the loſs of a great number of ſhips and veſſels; 
but no treatment, however injurious to his Majeſty, 
could tempt him to make retaliation on the inno— 


cent ſubjects of that crown. He told them, that 


in Germany his Majeſty's good brother the King 
of Pruſſia, and Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
had found full employment for the enemies of 
France and her confederates, from which the Engliſh 
operations, both by ſea and in America, had de- 


rived the moſt evident advantage: their ſucceſſes, 
- owing, under God, to their able conduct, and the 


bravery of his Majeſty's troops, and thoſe of his 
Allies, having been ſignal and glorious. The King, 
moreover, commanded them to declare, that the 
common cauſe of liberty and independency was 
ſtill making noble and glorious efforts againſt the 
unnatural union formed to oppreſs it : that the 
commerce of his ſubjects, the ſource of national 
riches, had, by the vigilant protection received 
from his Majeity's fleet, flouriſhed in a manner 
not to be paralleled during ſuch troubles : In this 
EET. © _—_ ; {tate 
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B o o Eſtate of things, he aid, the King in his wiſdom, 


It. 


1568. 


thought it unneceſſary to uſe many words to per- 
ſuade them to bear up againſt all difficulties, effec. 
tually to ſtand by, and defend his Majeſty, vigo- 
rouſly to ſupport the King of Pruſſia, and the ref 


of his Majeſty's Allies, and to exert themſelves to 


reduce their enemies to equitable terms of accom- 


modation. He obſerved to the Houſe of Com- 


mons, that the uncommon extent of this war, in 
different parts, occaſioned it to be uncommonly 
expenſive : that the King had ordered them to de- 
clare to the Commons, that he ſincerely lamented, 


and deeply felt, for the burthens of his people: 


that the ſeveral eſtimates were ordered to be laid 
before them : and that he deſired only ſuch ſupplies 


as ſhould be requiſite to puſh the war with advan- 
tage, and be adequate to the neceſſary ſervices. In 


the laſt place, he aſſured them the King took fo 


much ſatisfaction in that good harmony which ſub- 
ſiſted among his faithful ſubjects, that it was more 
proper for him now to thank them for it, than to 


repeat his exhortation to it: that this union, neceſ- 


ſary at all times, was more eſpecially ſo in ſuch 
critical conjunctures; and his Majeſty doubted not 


but the good effects the nation had found from it 


would be the ſtrongeſt motives to them to purſue 
it. The reader will, no doubt, be ſurpriſed to find 
this harangue abound with harſhnefs of period and 
inelegancy of expreſſion: he will wonder that, in 
particulariſing the ſucceſſes of the year in America, 
no mention is made of the reduction of Fort Du- 


Queſne on the river Ohio; a place of great import- 


ance, both from its ſtrength and ſituation, the 


erection of which had been one great motive to 


the war between the two nations: but he will be 


ſtill more ſurpriſed to hear it declared from the 
throne, that the operations, both by ſea and in 
America, had derived the moſt evident advantage 


from the war in Germany. An aſſertion the more 


extra- 
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extraordinary, as the Britiſh miniftry, in their an- cH A Þ. 


ſwer to the Parallel, which we have already men- 


tioned, had expreſsly affirmed, that none but 
ſuch as are unacquainted with the maritime force 
of England can believe, that without a diverſion 
on the continent, to employ part of the .enemy's 
force, ſhe is not in a condition to hope for ſucceſs 
and maintain «her ſuperiority at ſea. That they 
muſt be very ignorant, indeed, who imagine that 
the forces of 3 are not able to reſiſt thoſe 
of France unleſs the latter be hindered from turn- 
ing all her efforts to the ſea. It is very remark- 
able that the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould declare that 
the war in Germany was favourable to the Engliſh 
operation by ſea and in America, and almoſt in 
the ſame breath accuſe the French King of having 
fomented that war. Let us ſuppoſe that France 
had no war to maintain in Europe; and aſk in 


what manner ſhe, in that caſe, would have oppoſed 


the progreſs of the Britiſh arms by ſea, and in 
America ? Her navy was reduced to ſuch a con- 
dition that it durſt not quit her harbours ; her 


merchant ſhips were all taken, her mariners con- 
fined in England, and the ſea was covered with 


Britiſh cruiſers : in theſe circumſtances, what _ 


dients could ſhe have contrived for ſending ſup- 


plies and reinforcements to America, or for oppo- 
ling the naval armaments of Great-Britain in any 
ather part of the world? - None. Without ſhips 
and mariners, her troops, ammunition, and ſtores 
were in this reſpect, as uſeleſs as money to a man 
ſhip-wrecked on a deſolate .iſland. But granting 
that the war in Germany had, in ſome meaſure, 
diverted the attention of the French miniſtry from 


the proſecution of their operations in America, (and 


this is granting more than ought to be allowed,) 
the queſtion is not, whether the hoſtilities upon the 
continent of Europe prevented France from ſend- 
8 E e 3 | . 10g 
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BO ORk ing in a great number of troops to Canada; but 
. whether the war in Germany was either neceſſary 
1958, Ox expedient for diſtreſſing the French more effec- 

tually in other parts of the world? Surely every 
intelligent man of candour muſt anſwer in the 
negative. The expence incurred by England for 
_ ſubſidies and armies in the empire, en r three 
million ſterling annually; and this enormous ex- 
pence, without being able to protect Hanover, only 
ſer ved to keep the war alive in different parts of 
Germany. Had one half of this ſum been employed 
in augmenting and extending the naval armaments 
of Great- Britain, and in reinforcing her troops in 
America, and the Weſt-Indies, France would have 
been, at this day, deprived of all her ſugar colo- 
nies, as well as of her ſettlements. on the conti- 
nent of America; and being abſolutely cut off 
| from theſe ſources of wealth, would have found it 
105 impracticable either to gratify her ſubſidiaries, or 
to maintain ſuch formidable armies to annoy her 
neighbours. Theſe are truths, which will appear 
to the conviction of the publick, when the illuſive 
ſpells of unſubſtantial victory are diſſolved, and 
time ſhall have diſperſed the thick miſts of preju- 
dice which now ſeem to darken and perplex the 


| | underſtanding of the people. | 
- | $ VI. The conduct of the Adminiſtration was ſo 
| agaaqgreeable to both Houſes of Parliament, that in their | 
addreſs to the throne they expreſſed their unſhaken | 
zeal and loyalty to his Majeſty's perſon, congratu- 

lated him on the ſucceſs of his arms, and promiſed 
to ſupport his meaſures and allies with ſteadineſs and 
alacrity . It was probably in conſequence of this 
ena dot oops ns waffurancc 


That the charge of diſaffection to the King's perſon, which was ſo. 
Joudly trum̃peted by former miniſters and their adherents againſt thoſe 
who had honeſty and courage tooppoſe the meaſures of a weak and cor- 

_ rypt adminiſtration, was entirely falſe and without foundation, ap- 
peared at this junflure, when in the midſt of a cruel, oppreſſive, and 
coptiacnta] war, maintained by the blood and treaſure of Great-Bri- 
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aſſurance that a new, treaty between Great-Britain @ yy A p. 

4 and Pruſſia was concluded at London on the ſeventh KX. 

4 day of December, importing, That as the burthen- = 
ſome war, in which the King of Pruſſia is engaged, Kea 
lays him under the neceſſity of making freſh efforts 

to defend himſelf againſt the multitude of enemies 

who attack his dominions, he is obliged to take new 
meaſures with the King of England, for their reci- 

procal defence and fafety ; and his Britannick Ma- 

jeſty hath at the ſame time ſignifyed his earneſt de- 

fire. to ſtrengthen the friendſhip ſubſiſting between 

the two Courts, and in conſequence thereof, to con- 

| clude a formal convention,. for granting to his Pruſ- 

ſian Majeſty ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſtance, their | 
Majeſties have nominated and authoriſed their mi- 
niſters to concert and ſettle the following articles ;— | 
All formal treaties between the two Crowns, parti- 

; cularly that ſigned at Weſtminſter on the 16th day 

of January in the year 1756, and the convention of 

the 11th of April in the year 1758, are confirmed 

by the preſent convention of the 11th of April in 

the. year 1758, in their whole tenor, as if they were 

herein inſerted word for word. The King of Great- 

Britain ſhall cauſe to be paid at London, to ſuch 

perſon or perſons as ſhall be authoriſed by the King 

of Pruſſia for that end, the ſum of four millions of 
rix-dollars, making ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand , 
pounds ſterling, at one payment, immediately on 

the exchange of the ratification, if the King of 

Pruſſia ſhall ſo require. His Pruſſian Majeſty ſhall 

employ the ſaid ſum in ſupporting and augmenting 

his forces, which ſhall act in ſuch manner as ſhall be 


tain, all oppoſition ceaſed in both Houſes of Parliament, The ad- 
dreſſes of thanks te his Majeſty, which are always dictated by the 
immediate ſervants of the Crown, were unanimoulily adopted in both 
Houſes, and not only couched in terms of applauſe, but even inflated 
with expreſſions of rapture and admiration. They declared theme 
ſelves ſenſible, that the operations of Great-Britain both by ſea and 
in America, had received the moſt evident and important advantages 
from the maintenance of the war in Germany, and ſeemed eager to eſ- 
poule any meaſure that might gratify the inclination of the Sovereign. 
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oo Kof the greateſt ſervice to the common cauſe, and con- 


III. 


tribute moſt to the mutual defence and ſafery of their 


"2258, faid Majeſties. The King of Great- Britain, both as 


x 


An. 17590 
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King and Elector, and the King of Pruſſia, recipro- 
cally bind them not to conclude with the Powers 
that have taken part in the preſent war any treaty 
of peace, truce, or other ſuch like convention, but 


by common advice and conſent, each expreſsly in- 


cluding therein the other. The ratification of the 
preſent convention ſhall be exchanged within fix 
weeks, or ſooner, if poſſible. In effect, this treaty 
was no other than a renewal of the ſubſidy from 
year to year, becauſe-it was not thought proper to 


ſtipulate in the firſt ſubſidiary convention an annual 


ſupply of fuch importance until the war ſhould be 
terminated, left the people of England ſhould be 
alarmed at the proſpect of ſuch ſucceſſive burthens, 
and the complaiſance of the Commons be in ſome 


future ſeſſion exhauſted. On the whole, this was 


perhaps the moſt extraordinary treaty that ever 


was concluded; for it contains no ſpecification of 


articles, except the payment of the ſubſidy : every 
other article was left to the interpretation of his 
Pruffian Majeſty. 2 . 

S VIE The Parliament, having performed the 
ceremony of addreſſes to the throne, immediately 


pProceeded to the great work of the ſupply. The 


two committees in the Houſe of Commons were im- 
mediately eſtabliſhed, and continued by adjourn- 


ments to the month of May, by the twenty-third 


day of which all their reſolutions were taken. They 
voted ſixty thouſand men, including fourteen thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty-five marines, for the 
ſervice of the enſuing year ; and for the operations 
by land, a body of troops amounting to fifty-two 
thouſand five hundred and fifty-three effeftive men, 


beſides the auxiliaries of Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſ- 


wick, Saxe-Gotha, and Buckebourg, to the number 


of fifty thouſand, and five battalions on the Iriſh 
ö F eſtabliſh- 
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men employed in the ſea-ſervice, they granted 
three millions one hundred and' twenty thouſand 

unds; for the land forces, one million two 
handed fifty- ſix thouſand one hundred and thirty 
pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and two-pence; for the 
charge of the additional five battalions, forty 
thouſand eight hundred and ſeventy-nine pounds, 
thirteen ſhillings, and nine-pence ; for the pay of 
the general and ſtaff-officers, and hoſpitals of the 
land-forces, fifty-two thouſand four hundred and 


for maintaining the garriſons in the Plantations, 
Gibraltar, Nova-Scotia, Newfoundland, Provi- 
dence, Cape-Breton, and Senegal, the ſum of ſeven 
hundred and forty-two thouſand five hundred and 
thirty-one pounds, five ſhillings, and ſeven-pence ; 
for the charge of ordnance for land-ſervice, two 


hundred and twenty thouſand ſeven: hundred and 


eighty-nine pounds, eleven ſhillings, and nine- 
poop ; for extraordinary ſervice performed by the 
fame office, and not provided for by Parliament 
in the courſe of the preceding year, three hundred 
twenty-three thouſand nine hundred and eighty- 
ſeven pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and three-pence ; 
for the ordinary of the navy, including half-pay to 
ſea-officers, two hundred and thirty- eight thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-one pounds, nine ſhillings, 
and eight-pence ; towards the ſupportof Greenwich- 
hoſpital, and for the out-penſioners of Chelſea- col- 
lege, the ſum of thirty-ſix thouſand pounds. They 
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eſtabliſhment in actual ſervice in America ande H AP. 
Africa. For the maintenance of the ſixty thouſand | 
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_ eighty-four pounds, one ſhilling, and eight-pence; 


allotted for one year's expence, incurred by the fo- 


reign troops in the pay of Great-Britain, one million 
two hundred thirty-eight thouſand one hundred and 
ſeventy-ſeven pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ten- 


pence, over and above ſixty thouſand pounds for 
enabling his Majeſty to fulfil his engagements with 
the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſlel, purſuant to the ſepa- 
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lating, that this ſum ſhould be paid to his Serene 
Highneſs in order to facilitate the means by which 
he might again fix his reſidence in his own domi- 
nions, and by his pre ſence give freth courage to his 
faithful ſubjects. Eighty thouſand. pounds were 


granted for enabling his Majeſty to diſcharge the 


kee ſum raiſed in purſuance of an act paſſed in the 
preceding ſeſſion, and charged upon the firſt aids 


or ſupplies to be granted in this ſeſſion of Parlia- 


ment. The ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds 
Vas voted towards the building and repairing ſhips 


hoſpital. For the charge of tranſports to be em- 


of war for the enſuing year, Fifteen thouſand 
pounds were allowed for improving London bridge; 
and forty thouſand on account for the Foundling- 


ployed in the courſe. of the year they aſſigned ſix 


hundred fixty-ſeyen thouſand ſeven hundred and 


twenty-one: pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and ſeven- 
pence :: for maintaining the colonies of Nova-Scotia 


and Georgia they beſtowed twenty-five thouſand two 
hundred and thirty-eight pounds, thirteen ſhillings, | 


and five-pence, To replace ſums taken from the 
ſinking fund, thirty-three thouſand two hundred and 
fifty-two pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and ten-pence 


half- penny; for maintaining the Britiſh forts and ſet- 


tlements on the coaſt of Africa, ten thouſand pounds, 


and for paying off the mortgage on an eſtate deviſed 


for the endowment of a profeſſorſhip in the univer- 


ſity of Cambridge, the ſum of twelve hundred and 


eighty nounds. For the expence of the militia they 
voted ninety thouſand pounds: for extraordinary ex: 


pences relating to the land forces, incurred in the 


courſe of laſt year, and unprovided for by Parlia- 
ment, the ſum of four hundred fifty-ſix thouſand 


| ſeven hundred and eighty-five pounds, ten ſhillings, 


certain lands and hereditaments, in order to ſecure 


and five-pence three farthings. For the purchaſe of 
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che King 8 Wee at Port mouth, Chatham, and Ply- c WA R 


mouth, they granted chirty-ſix thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix pounds, two ſhillings; and ten- 


maintaining troops for the ſervice of the publick. 


They granted twenty thouſand pounds to the Eaſt- 
India Company, towards enabling them to defray the 
expence of a military force in their ſettlements: and 
the ſame ſum was granted for carrying on the forti- 
fication. to ſecure the harbour of Milford. To 
make good ſeveral ſums iſſued by his Majeſty, for 
indemnifying the inn-holders . and victuallers of 
Hampſhire for the expences they had incurred in 
quartering the Heſſian guxiliaries in England; for 


an addition to the ſalaries of Judges, and other leſs 


conſiderable purpoſes, they allowed the ſum of 
twenty-ſix thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- eight 
pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and ſix-pence. Finally, 
they voted one million, upon account, for enabling 


the King to defray any extraordinary expence of the 


war, incurred or to be incurred, for the ſervice of 


the current year; and to take all ſuch meaſures as 


py They voted two hundred thouſand pounds. "my 


or enabling his Majeſty to give proper compenta- 
tion to the reſpective provinces in North-America, 
for the expences that hadbeen incurred in levying and 


might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any en- 


terpriſes or deſigns of his enemies as the exigency 


of affairs ſhould require. The ſum of all the grants 


voted by the committee of ſupply amounted to 
twelve millions ſeven hundred ſixty- one thouſand 


three hundred and ten Porn, nineteen ſhillings, ; 


and five-pence. 

S VIII. The Commons were ill employed in 
dehberations on ways and means on the twenty- 
ſecond day of May, when Mr. Secretary Pitt 
communicated to them a meſſage from the King, 
couched in theſe terms: his Majeſty, relying on 
the experienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Fommons, a and conſidering that, in this critical 

; conjuncture, 
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infture, emergencies may ariſe, which may 


— 


be of the utmoſt importance and be attended with 


the moſt pernicious conſequences, if proper means 
ſhould not immediately be applied to prevent or 
defeat them, is deſirous that this Houſe will enable 
him to defray any extraordinary expences of the 
war incurred or to be incurred, for the ſervice of 


the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
nine, and to take all ſuch meaſures as may be ne- 


ceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enterpriſes or 
deſigns of his enemies, and as the exigencies of 
affairs may require. This meſſage being read, a 
motion was made, and agreed to nem. con. that it 
ſhould be referred to the committee, who forth- 
with formed upon it the reſolution, whereby one 


million was granted, to be raiſed by loans or Ex- 


chequer- bills, chargeable on the firſt aids that 


ſhould be given in the next ſeſſion. This produced 
a bill enabling his Majeſty to raiſe the ſum of one 


million, for the uſes and purpoſes therein men- 


tioned, comprehending a clauſe, allowing the Bank 


of England to advance on the credit of the loan 
therein mentioned any ſum not exceeding a mil- 


lion, notwithſtanding the act of the fiſth and ſixth 
year in the reign of William and Mary, by which 
the Bank was eſtabliſned. 5 


5 . The bills relating folely to the ſupply being 


diſcuſſed and expedited, the Houſe proceeded, as 


uſual, to enact other laws for the advantage ef the 


community. Petitions having been preſented by 


the cities of Briſtol and New-Sarum, alledging, 


that ſince the laws prohibiting the making of low 


wines and ſpirits from grain, meal, and flour had 
been in force, the commonalty appeared more ſober, 


\. _, healthy, and induſtrious : repreſenting the ill conſe- 


repe 


quences which they apprehended would attend the 
al of theſe laws, and therefore praying their con- 


tinnance: a committee of the whole Houle reſolved 
| that the prohibition to export corn ſhould be con- 


tinued 
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tinued to the twenty - fourth day of December, * RH A p. 
the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
nine; ſubject nevertheleſs to ſuch proviſions — 


ſhortening the ſaid term of its continuance as 
ſhould therefore be made by an act of that ſeſſion, 
or by his r with che advice of his Privy- 
council 2 the receſs of Parliament; that 
the act for di — 6 the duties upon corn and 
flour imported, or brought in as prize, was not 

proper to be further continued: and that the pro- 

ibition to make low wines or ſpirits from any 


ſort of grain, meal, or flour, ſhould be continued 
to the twenty fourth day of December, in the year 


one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- nine. Be- 
fore the bill was formed on theſe reſolutions, pe- 
titions arrived from Liverpool and Bath, to the 
fame purport as thoſe of Briſtol and Sarum; 
while on the other hand, a remonſtrance was 
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ſented by a great number of the malt-diſtillers » of / 


the city and ſuburbs of London, alledging, 

it having been deemed expedient to prohibit — 
diſtilling of ſpirits from any ſort of grain to the 
twenty fourth day of December then inſtant, ſome 
of the petitioners had entirely ceaſed to carry on 
the buſine ſs of diſtilling, while others, merely 
with a view to preſerve their cuſtomers, the com- 
pound diſtillers, and employ ſome of their ſer- 


vants, horſes, and — had ſubmitted to carry 


on the diſtillation of ſpirits from melaſſes and 
ſugars under great diſadvantages, in full hope that 


the reſtraint would ceaſe at the expiration of 


the limited time or at leaſt when the neceſſity 
which occaſioned that reſtraint ſhould be removed ; 
that it was with great concern they obſerved. a 
bill would be brought in for protracting the ſaid 


Prohibition, at a time when the price of all man- 
ner of grain, and particularly of wheat and barley 


was conſiderably reduced, and, as they humbly 
n at a reaſonable medium. They _ 
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. 0.0 Ktiated on the great loſs they, as well as many Fader 


III. 


and artificers, dependents upon them, muſt ſuſtain 


Sn caſe the ſaid bill ſhould be paſſed into a law. 
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They prayed the Houſe to take theſe circumſtances 
into confide ration; and either permit them to 
carry on the diſtillation from Wett, malt, and 
other grain, under ſuck! reſtrictions as ſhould be 


neceſſary; or to grant them ſuck other re- 
lief, in reſpect of their ſeveral loſſes and incum- 


brances, as to the Houſe hall ſeem reafonable 
and expedient. This petition, though ſtrenuouſly 


. urged by a powerful and clamourous body without 


doors, did not meet great encouragement within. 
It was ordered to lie upon the table and an in- 


ſtruction was given to the committee, empowering 


them to receive a clauſe or clauſes to allow the 
tranſportations of certain quantities of meal, flour, 
ns, * and biſcuit to the iſland of Guernſey and 


_ Jerſey for the ſole ufe of the inhabitants; and 


another to prohibit the making of low wines and 
ſpirits from bran. Much more attention was paid 
to a petition of feveral farmers in the county of 


Norfolk, repreſenting, that their farms conſiſted 


chiefly of arable land which produced much greater 
quantities of corn than could be conſumed within 
that county; that in the laſt harveſt there was a 
great and plentiful crop of all ſorts of grain, the 


greateſt part of which had by unfavourable wea- 


ther been rendered unfit for ſale at London, or 


other markets for home conſumption ; that large 
quantities of malt were then lying at London, 
arifing chiefly from the crops of barley growing 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 


| ſeven, the fale of which was ſtagnated; that the 


petitioners being informed the Houſe had ordered 
in a bill to continue the prohibition of corn ex- 


ported, they begged leave to obſerve, that, ſhould 


it paſs into a law, it would be extremely preju- 


| Kell to all, and ruin — of that county, 
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as they had offered their corn for ſale at diversc HAP. 


ports and markets of the ſaid county; but the 
merchants refuſed to buy it at any place, alledging 
its being unfit for the London market: the great 
quantity of corn with which that market was al- 
ready overſtocked, and their not being allowed 
either to export it or make it into malt for ex- 
portation, they therefore prayed this prohibition 
might be removed, or they the petitioners indulged 
with ſome other kind of relief. Although this: re- 
monſtrance was duly conſidered, the bill paſſed 
with the amendments becauſe of the proviſo, by 
which his Majeſty in council was empowered to 
horten the date of the prohibition with reſpect 
to the exportation of corn during the receſs ot 
Parliament: but the temporary reſtraint laid upon 
diſtillation. was made abſolute, without any ſuch 
condition, to the no ſmall diſappointment and 
mortification of the diſtillers, who had ſpared 
no pains and expence by private ſolicitation, 
and ſtrenuous diſpute in the publick papers, 
to recommend their cauſe to the favour of the 
community; They urged: that malt-ſpirits, when 
uſed in moderation, far from being prejudicial to 
the health of individuals, were in many damp and 


marſhy pon of the kingdom abſolutely neceſſary 
le 


for preſerving the field- labourers from agues and 

ether diſtempers produced by the cold and moiſture. 
of the climate; that if they were debarred the 
uſe of malt: ſpirits they would have recourſe to 
French brandy, with which, as they generally re- 
ſide near the ſea coaſt, the ſmugglers would pro- 
vide them almoſt as cheap as the malt- ſpirits could 
be afforded: thus the increaſed conſumption of 
French ſpirit would drain the nation of ready 
money to a conſiderable amount, and prejudice 
the King's revenue in the ſame proportion. They 
obſerved, that many diſtillers had already quitted 
that branch of trade and diſpoſed of their — 5 
n | | c 
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Bo ox that all of them would probably take the ſame 
II. reſolution: ſhould the bill paſs into a law, as no 
man could foreſee when the prohibition would 
_ 95% ceaſe ſhould it be continued at a time when all 
ſorts. of grain abounded in ſuch plenty: that the 

very waſte of materials by diſuſe, over and above 

the lying out of the money, would be of great pre- 

judice to the proprietor : thus the buſineſs of diſtil- 
ling by which ſo many families were ſupported, 
would be baniſhed from the kingdom entirely; 
„ as the expence of eſtabliſning a large 
iftillery was ſo great, that no man would chooſe 

to employ his money for this purpoſe, judging from 
experience that ſome future accidental ſcarcity of 

corn might induce the legiſlature 'to interpoſe a 
ruinous delay in this branch of buſineſs. They 
affirmed, that from the exceſſive uſe of malt · ſpirits 

no good argument could be drawn againſt this branch 

of traffick no more than againſt any other conve- 

niency of life : that the exceſſive uſe of common 

beer and ale was prejudicial to the health and mo- 
rals of the people, yet no perſon ever thought of 
putting an end to the practice of brewing, in 

order to prevent the abuſe of brewed liquors. 

They urged that in all parts of Great-Britain 

there are ſome parcels of land that produce no- 

thing to advantage but a coarſe kind of barley 

called big, which, though neither fit for brewing 

nor for baking, may nevertheleſs be uſed in the 
diſtillery, and is accordingly purchaſed by thoſe 
concerned in this branch at ſuch an encouraging 
price, as enables many farmers to pay a higher 
tent to their landlords than they could otherwiſe 
afford: that there are eyery year ſome parcels 
of all ſorts of grain ſo damaged by e 
weather, or other accidents, as to be rendered alto- 
gether unfit for bread or brewery, and would prove 
a very great misfortune to the farmer, if there was 
0 diſtillery, for the uſe of which he could ſell his 
3 3 damaged 
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Fire wars hüte y neceflary for proſecuti ſome .. 
branches of foreign ebnete particularly the trade 
to the'coaſt of Africa, for which traffick no aſſort- 
ment could be Bade up Without a large quantit — 

ene va, of which the natives are ſo Wade chat 

ill not trafiek” with any merchants who Has 7 5 2 
conſiderable” uantity, not only for fale, but alſo for 
preſents 'to'their chiefs and rulers: that the mer- 
3 of de — 80 have this com- 
modity of their roduce, or import it at a great 
ent expence wks Holland So the 5 of 
this importation, together witk the duties pay —— 

upon it, ſome part of which is not to be 
beck on ex ae willrender it impoſſible for the 
traders 4 it fo cheap on tlie coaſt of Africa as 
it migh Id by the 1e Burch Who are the 5 
rivals vo Ges Britain in this branch of commerce. 
To theſc 155 ments, af of Which were 2 and 
ſome 2 ; 
ow: 0: pit 


witc! 

Is of He common 
reel 1 5 A ary ont hy egree ; that, without 
entering further into 4 compariſon between the uſe 
and abuſe oe the two 1 vors, beer and geneva, it 
would be fufficient to b erve, that the Uſe of beer 
and ale had produced none of thoſe dreadful effects 
which were the conſequences of drinking geneva; 
and firice the prohibjtion of the diſtillery of malt- 
ſpirits had taken place, the common people were 
become apparently more ſober, decent, healthy, and 
induſtrious: a circlitnifancs ſufficient to induce the 
legiſlature nagt only to intermit, but even totally 
1. | the practice of diſtillation, which has ev 

W of ſuch intoxication, riot, diforder, 
iſtemper, amon the lower claſs of the people, 
as gig be Wente ihe greateſt evils incident to a 
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well regulated nin wealth; - Their aſſertion, 
Nei, .. Ff 6 with 


| modiry. They aſſerted, hit milt- eng 
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B 9.0 K with. reſpect to the coarſe kind of, barley, called 
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17 59. inaſmuch as it Was uſed in making i malt, a8 well as 
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Commons, in the beginning of February, a peti- 
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big, was contradicted. as a deviation from truth, 


in, JOKING bread : and with reſpect to damaged 
corn, thoſe 


firmed, that it was ſpoiled to ſuch a degree as to 


be altogether unfit for either of theſe purpoſes, the 


Ae ue bee it a price as 
would indemnify the farmer for the charge of threſh-. 


ing and carriage; for the diſtillers are very ſenſible, 
that their great profit is derived from their diſtil- 


ling the malt made from the beſt barley, ſo that the 


increaſe of the produce far exceeded in proportion 


the advance of the price. It was, not, however, an 
eaſy matter to prove that the diſtillation of malt- 
ſpirits was not neceſſary to an advantageous proſe- 
cution of the commerce on the coaſt of Guinea, as 
well as among the Indians in ſome parts of North- 
America. 2 it is, that in theſe, branches of 
traffick, the want of gene va may be ſupplied by 
ſpirits diſtilled from ſugars and melaſſes. After all, 
it muſt be owned, that the good and ſalutary effects 
of the prohibition were vilfßie in every part of the 
kingdom, and no evil conſeqnence enſued, except 
a diminution of the revenue in this article: a con- 
ſideration which, at all times, ought to be ſacrificed 


: 


- 


to the health and morals of the people: nor will 


great weight, 


this conſideration be found of any 
pirit is drunk, 


when we reflect that the leſs the malt- 


# 


the greater quantity of beer and ale will be con- 
ſumed, and the produce of the duties and exciſe 


upon the brewery be augmented accordingly. 

SX. In the mean time, all forts of grain conti- 
nuing to fall in price, and great plenty appearing in 
every part of the kingdom, the juſtices of the peace, 
and A the grand juries, aſſembled at the general 
quarter ſeſſions of the peace, held for the county of 
Norfolk, compoſed and preſented to the Houſe of 


tion, 


6 * 4 


who underſtood the nature of grain af. 
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tion," repreſenting, that the weather proving unfa- CHA P. 
| vourable in the harveſt, great part of the barley * 
wald in that county was much damaged, and ren. "7519. 


dered unfit for any other uſe than that of being made 
into malt for exportation; that unleſs it ſhould be 
ſpeedily manufactured for that purpoſe, it would be 
entirely ſpoiled, and periſh in the hands of the 
growers; a loſs that muſt be very ſenſibly felt by 
the land- Owners: tliey, therefore, entreated that 
leave might be given for the exportation of malt; 
and that they might be favoured with ſuch further 
relief, as to the Houſe ſhould ſeem juſt and reaſon- 
able. In conſequence of this petition, the Houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a committee, to deliberate upon 


the fubject; and as it appeared, upon examination, 


that the price of grain was reduced very low, and 


great abundance diffyſed through the kingdom, they 


reſolved, chat the continuance of that part of the act 
prohibiting- the exportation of grain, ought to be 
abridged and ſhortened, and the exportation of theſe 


commodities allowed, under proper regulations, with 


reſpect to the time of ſuch exportation, and the allow: 


ance of bounties thereupon. A bill being founded 


on theſe reſolutions, was diſcuſſed; and underwent 
ſeveral amendments : 'at length it was ſent with a 


new title to the Lords, who paſſed it without further 


alteration, and then it obtained the Royal ſanction. 
$ XI, While this affair was under the delibera- 


tion of the committee, the Commons unanimouſly 


iſſued an order for leave to bring in a bill to con- 
tinue, for a limited time, the act of laſt ſeſſion, per- 
mitting the importation of ſalted beet from Ireland 
into Great-Britain, with an inſtruction to receive 
a clauſe extending this permiſſion to all ſorts of 


falred pork, or hog-meat;' as the officers of the 


cuſtom-houſe had refuſed to admit hams from Ire- 
land to an entry. The bill likewiſe received an- 
other conſiderable alteration, importing, That, in- 
ſtead of the duty of one ſhilling and three- pence, 

| | e charged 
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B O o K charged by the former act on every hundred weight 
III. of ſalted beef or pork imported from Ireland, which 
8 was found not adequate to the duty payable for 
ſuch a quantity of ſalt as is requiſite to be uſed in 
curing and ſalting thereof; and to prevent as well 
the expence to the revenue, as the detriment and 
loſs which would accrue to the owner and importer, 
from opening the caſks in which the proviſion is 
generally depoſited, with the-pickle or brine proper 
for preſerving the ſame, in order to aſcertain the net 
weight of the proviſion liable to the ſaid duties; for 
theſe reaſons it was enacted, That from and after the 
twenty fourth day of laſt December, and during the 
continuance of this act, a duty of three ſhillings. and 
four-pence ſhould be paid upon importation for 
every barrel or caſk of ſalted beef or pork containing 
thirty- two gallons; and one ſhilling and three -pence 
for every hundred weight of ſalted beef, called dried 
beef, dried neats-tongues, or dried hog- meat, and fo 
in proportion for any greater or leſſer quantity. 
 $XU. Repeated complaints having been made 
to the government by neutral nations, eſpecially the 
Dutch, that their ſhips had been plundered, and 
their crews maltreated by ſome of the Engliſh pri- 
vateers, the legiſlature reſolved to provide effectually 
againſt any ſuch outrageous practices for the future: 
and with this view the Commons ordered a bill to 
be brought in for amending and explaining an act 
of the twenty - ninth year of his late Majeſty's reign, 
antituled, -< Am Act for the encouragement of ſea- 
et men, and more ſpeedy and effectual manning of 
<<. his. Majeſty's navy.“ While the committee was 
employed in peruſing commiſſions and papers relat- 
ing to private ſhips of war, that they might be fully 
acquainted wich the nature of the ſubject, a conſi- 
derable number of merchants and others, inhabiting 
the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey, preſented a 
petition to the Houle, alledging, that the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe iſlands, which lie in the Britiſh Chan- 


nel, 
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nel, within ſight of the French coaſt, had now, asc HA p. 


well as in former wars, embarked their fortunes in 
equipping ſmall privateers, which uſed to run in 
cloſe with the French ſhore, and being diſguiſed 
like fiſning- boats, had not only taken a conſiderable 
number of prizes, to the great annoyance of the 
enemy, but alſo obtained material: intelligence of 
their deſigns, on many important occaſions ; that 
theſe '- ſervices could not be performed by large 


na . 
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veſſels, which durſt not approach ſo near the coaſt, 


and indeed could not appear without giving the 


alarm, which was communicated from place to 


place by appointed ſignals. Being informed that 


a bill was depending, in order to prohibit priva- 
teers of ſmall burthen, they declared that ſuch a 
law, if extended to privateers equipped in thoſe 
iſlands, would ruin ſuch as had inveſted their for- 
tunes in ſmall privateers, and not only deprive the 


expoſe Great-Britain to infinite prejudice from the 
ſmall- armed veſſels of France, which the enemy, 
in that caſe, would pour abroad over the whole 


Channel, to the great annoyance of navigation and 


commerc. They prayed, therefore, that ſuch pri- 


vateers as belonged to the iſlands of Guernſey and 


Jerſey. might be' wholly excepted from the. penal- 
ties contained in the bill, or that they (the peti- 


tioners) might be heard by their counſel, and be 


indulged with ſuch relief as the Houſe ſhould judge 


_ expedient. This repreſentation being referred to 


the conſideration of the committee, produced di- 
vers amendments to the bill, which, at length ob- 


tained the Royal aſſent, and contained theſe regu- 


lations: That, after the firſt day of January in 
the preſent year, no commiſſion ſnould be granted 
to a privateer in Europe under the burthen of one 
hundred tons, the force of ten carriage guns, be- 
ing three- pounders or above, with forty men at 
the leaſt, unleſs the Lords of the Admiralty, or per- 
rune ne F749: * ſors 


kingdom of the before-mentioned nay. but 
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B o o k ſons authoriſed by them, ſhould think fit to grant 


III. 


7759. 


the ſame to any ſhip of inferior force or burthen, 
the owners thereof giving ſuch bail or ſecurity as 


ſhould be preſcribed : that the Lords of the Admi- 


ralty might at any time revoke, by an order in 
writing under their hands, any commiſſion granted 


to a privateer ; this revocation being ſubje& to an 
appeal to his Majeſty in council, whoſe determina. 


tion ſhould be final; that, previous to the grant- 
ing any commiſſion, the perſons ſing to be 
bound, and give ſecurity, ſhould ſeverally make 
oath of their being reſpectively worth more money 


than the ſum for which they were then to be bound, 


over and above the 3 of all their juſt debts: 
that perſons applying for ſuch commiſſions ſhould 


make application in writing, and therein ſet forth 


a particular and exact deſcription of the veſſel, 


ſpecifying the burthen, and the number and nature 
of the guns on board, to what place belonging, 
as well as the name or names of the principal owner 
or owners, and the number of men: theſe particu- 
lars to be inſerted in the commiſſion; and every 
commander to produce ſuch commiſſion to the 
Cuſtom- houſe officer who ſhould examine the veſ- 


fel, and, finding her anſwer the deſcription, give 


a certificate thereof gratis, to be deemed a neceſ- 
fary clearance, without which the commander ſhould 


not depart : that if, after the firſt day of July, any 


Captain of a privateer ſhould agree for the ranſom 
of any neutral veſſel, or the cargo, or any part 
thereof, after it ſhould have been taken as prize, 
and in purſuance of ſuch agreement ſhould actually 
diſcharge ſuch prize, he ſhould be deemed guilty 


of piracy; but that, with reſpe& to contraband 


merchandize, ke might take it on board his own 
ſhip, with the conſent of the commander of the 
neutral veſſel, and then ſet her at liberty; and that 
no perſon ſhould purloin or embezzle the ſaid mer- 
chandize before condemnation : that no Judge, or 
REM ls | then 
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other perſon belonging to any court of Admiralty, © A r. 


ſhould be concerned in any privateer : that owners 
of veſſels, not being under fifty, or above one hun- 
dred tons, whoſe commiſſions are declared void, 
ſhould be indemnified for their loſs by the publick : 


that a court of oyer and terminer, and gaol deli- 


very, for the trial of offences committed within 
the juriſdiction of the Admiralty, ſhould be held 
twice a-year 1n the Old-Bailey at London, or in 
ſuch other place within England as the Board of 
Admiralty ſhould appoint : that the judge of any 
court of Admiralty, after an appeal interpoſed, as 
well as before, ſhould, at the requeſt of the captor 
or claimant, iſſue an order for appraiſing the cap- 
ture, when the parties do not agree upon the yalue, 
and an inventory to be taken; then exact ſecurity 
for the full value, and cauſe the capture to be deli- 
vered to the perſon giving ſuch ſecurity : but, ſhould 
objection be made to the taking ſuch ſecurity, the” 
judge ſhould, at the requeſt of either party, order 
ſuch merchandize to be entered, landed, and fold at 
publick auction, and the produce be depoſited at 
the Bank, or in ſome publick ſecurities : and in 
caſe of ſecurity being given, the Judge ſhould grant 
a paſs in favour of the capture. Finally, the force 
of this act was limited to the duration of the then 
war with France only. This regulation was very 
clearly demonſtrated, that whatever violences might 
have been committed on the ſhips of neutral nations, 
they were by no means countenanced by the legiſla- 
ture, or the body of the people. | | 

$ XIII Every circumſtance relating to the refor- 
mation of the marine, muſt be an important object 
to a nation whoſe wealth and power depend upon 
navigation and commerce : but a conſideration of 
Equal weight was the eſtabliſhment of the militia, 
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which, ee the repeated endeavours of 


the Parliament, was found ftill incomplete, and tn 


want of further aſſiſtance from the legiſlature, His 
155 rf4 Majeſty 
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80 OR Majeſty, having, by. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
III. quer, fecommended to the Houſe the making ſuit- 
able proviſion for defraying the charges of the 


; 1759. 7 2 1 „ * . 
militia during the current year, the accounts of the 


e 


thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty, and for repay- 
ing a ſum advanced by the King for this ſervice. 
| Leave was given to bring in one bill purſuant to 
| this reſolution, and another to enforce, the execu- 
| tion of the laws relating to the militia, remove 
ö 
| 
| 


certain difficulties, and prevent the inconyeniencies 
by which it might be attended. So intent were 
che majority on both ſides upon this national mea- 
ſure, that they not only carried both bills to the 
throne, where they received the Royal aſſent, but 
they preſented an addreſs to the King, deſiring his 
Majeſty would give directions to his Lieutenants 
of the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places in Eng- 
land, to uſe their utmoſt diligence and attention 
for carrying into execution the ſeveral acts of Par- 
liament relating to the militia. By this time all 
the individuals that conſtituted the repreſentatives 
of the people, except ſuch as actually ſeryed in the 
army, were become very well diſpoſed towards this 
inſtitution. Thoſe who really wiſhed well to their 
country had always exerted themſelves in, its favour : 
and it was now. likewiſe eſpouſed hy. thoſe,who fore- 
Jaw, that. the eſtabliſhment of a, national, militia, 
would enable the adminiſtration to ſend the greater 
number of regular troops to fight the battles of Ger- 
many. Let how zealous ſoe ver the legiſlature might 
be in promoting this inſtitution, and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs, with which MA; DAE exerted 
Ys. MA * l their 
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their endeavours through different parts of the king- H AP. 
dom, in raiſing and diſciplining the militia, it was 3 
found not only difficult, but almoſt impracticable, 779. 
to execute the intention of the Parliament in ſome 
particular counties, where the gentlemen were indo- 
lent and enervated, or in thoſe places where they 
looked upon their commander with contempt. Even 
Middleſex itſelf, where the King reſides, was one of 
the laſt counties in which the militia could be ar- 
rayed. In alluſion to this backwardneſs, the pre- 

amble or firſt clauſe in one of the preſent acts im- 
ported, that certain counties, ridings, and places in 
England had made ſome progreſs in eſtabliſhing 
the militia, without completing the fame, and that, 
in certain other counties, little progreſs had been 
made therein, his Majeſty's lieutenants and the de- 
puty-lieutenants, and all others within ſuch counties 
or diſtricts, were therefore ſtrictly required ſpeedily 
and diligently to put theſe acts in execution. The 
truth is, ſome of theſe. unwarlike commanders failed 
through ignorance and inactivity , others gave, or 
offered commiſſions to ſuch people as threw a ridi- 
cule and contempt upon the whole eſtabliſhment, 
and conſequently hindered many gentlemen of worth, 
- ſpirit, and capacity, from engaging in the ſervice. 

The uginy.Bill, and that for the regulation of the 
marine-forces while on ſhore, paſſed through the 
uſual forms, as annual meaſures, without any diſpute 
or alteration *. ee en, 80 


The next bill that fell under the cognizance of the Houſe, re- 
lated to a law tranſaction, and was ſuggeſted by a petition preſented 
in the name of the ſheriffs, and grantees of poſt-fines under the 
crown of England. They enamerated and explained the difficulties 
under which they laboured, in raifing and collecting theſe fines with- 
in the reſpective counties; particularly when the eſtate conveyed by 
fine was no more than a right of reverſion, in which caſe they could 
not poſſibly levy the poſt- fine, unleſs the purchaſer ſhould obtain 
poſſeſſion within the term of the ſheriffalty,, or pay it of his own free 
will, as they could not diſtrain while the lands were in poſſeſſion of 
the donee. They, therefore, propoſed a method for raiſing theſe poſt- 
fines by a proper officer, to. be appearing for that purpoſe ; and prayed 
that leave might be given to bring in a bill accordingly. This 
petition was ſeconded by a mellage from the King, import- 
1 20 | 7 
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- -Book S XIV. A committee having been appointed to 
. enquire what laws were expired, or near expiring, 
1959. and to report their opinion to the Houſe touching 

the revivalor continuation of theſe laws, they agreed 

to ſeveral reſolutions ; in conſequence of which the 

following bills were brought in, and enacted into laws; 

namely, an act for regulating the laſtage and bal- 

laſtage of the river Thames; an act for continuing 

the law relating to the puniſhment of perſons going 

armed or diſguiſed ; an act for continuing ſeveral 

laws near expiring; an act concerning the admea- 

ſurement of coals; an act for the relief of debtors, 

with reſpeC to the impriſonment of their perſons. 

This laſt was almoſt totally metamorphoſed by alte- 

rations, amendments, and additions, among which 

the moſt remarkable were theſe: that where more 

creditors than one ſhall charge any priſoner in exe- 

cution, and deſired to have him detained in priſon, 

they ſhall only reſpectively 1 pl him each ſuch 

weekly ſum, not exceeding ole ling and ſix- pence 

| er week, as the court, at the time of his being 

. remanded, ſhall' direct: that if any priſoner, de- 
ſcribed by the act, ſhall remain in priſon three 

months after being committed, any creditor may 
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ing, that his Majeſty, as far as his intereſt was concerned, gave his 
conſent that the Houſe might act in this affair as they ſhould think 


oper. | e 
oh ee in a committee of the whole Houſe, having taken 
into conſideration the merits of the petition, formed ſeveral reſolu- 
tions; upon which a bill was founded for the more regular and eafy 
collecting, accounting for, and paying of poſt-fines, which ſhould be 
due to the crown, or to the grantees thereof under the crown, and for 
the eaſe of ſheriffs in reſpect to the ſame. Before it paſſed into a law, 
however, it was oppoſed by a. petition in favour of one Will'am 
Daw, a lunatick,clerk of the King's filver-office, alledging, that ſhould 
the bill paſs, it would deprive the ſaid Daw and his ſucceſſors of en 
- ancient fee belonging to his office, on ſearches made for poſi-fines by 
the under meriffs of the ſeveral counties; therefore, praying that 
ſuch proviſion might be made for the ſaid lunatick as to the Hovie 
mould ſrem juſt and reaſonable. ' This, and divers other petitions 
reſpecting the bill, being diſcuſſed in the committee, it underwent 
ſeveral amendments, 250 was enacted into a law; the particulars of 
which cannot be properly underſtood without a previous explanation 
of this method of conveying eſtates ;' a ſabjeR obſcure in itſelf, found- 
ed upon a ſeeming ſubterfuge of law, '{carce reconcileable with the 


dicdates af common ſenſe, and conſequently improper for the pen ot 
un hiſtorian, 5 
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compel him to give into court, upon oath, an ac- M AP. 


count of his real and perſonal eſtate, to be diſpoſed 
of for the benefit of his creditors, they conſenting to 
his being diſcharged. Why the humanity of this 
law was confined to thoſe priſoners only who are not 


charged in exeoution with any debt exceeding one 


hundred pounds, cannot eaſily be conceived. A man 
who through unavoidable misfortunes, hath ſunk 
from affluence to miſery and indigence, is generally 
a greater object of compaſſion than he who never 
knew the delicacies of life, nor ever enjoyed credit 
ſufficient to contract debts to any conſiderable 
amount; yet the latter is by this law entitled to his 
diſcharge, or at leaſt to a maintenance in priſon; 
while the former is left to ſtarve in gaol, or undergo 
e wee impriſonment, amidſt all the horrors of 
mifery, if he owes above one hundred pounds to a 
revengeful and unrelenting creditor. Wherefore, in 
a country, the people of which juſtly pique them- 
ſelves upon charity and benevolence, an unhappy 
fellow-citizen, reduced to a ſtate: of bankruptcy by 
unforeſeen loſſes in trade, ſhould be ſubjected to a 
puniſhment, which, of all others, muſt be the moſt 
grievous to a free-born Briton, namely, the entire 


loſs of liberty ; a puniſhment which the moſt flagrant 


crime can hardly deſerve in a nation that diſclaims 
the torture ; for, doubtleſs, perpetual impriſonment 
muſt be a torture infinitely more ſevere than death, 
becauſe protracted through a ſeries of years ſpent in 
miſery and deſpair, without one glimmering ray of 
hope, without the moſl diſtant proſpect of deliver- 
ance ? Wherefore the legiſlature ſhould extend its 


humanity to thoſe only who are the leaſt ſenſible of 


the benefit, becauſe the moſt able to ſtruggle under 
misfortune; and wherefore many valuable indivi- 
duals ſhould, for no guilt of their own, be not only 
ruined to themſelves, but loſt to the community? 
are (queſtions which we cannot reſolve to the ſatis- 
faQtjon of the reader. Of all impriſoned _ 
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BO OE thoſe who are confined for large ſums may be deemed 


the moſt wretched and forlorn, becauſe they have 
generally fallen from a ſphere of life where they had 
little acquaintance with neceſſity, and were altogether 
ignorant of the arts by which the ſeverities of indi- 
gence are alle viated. On the other hand, thoſe of 
the lower claſs of mankind, whoſe debts are ſmall in 
proportion to the narrowneſs of their former credit, 
have not the ſame delicate feelings of calamity. 


They are inured to hardſhip, and accuſtomed to the 


labour of their hands, by which, even in a priſon, 
they can earn a ſubſiſtence. Their reverſe of fortune 
is not ſo great, nor the tranſition ſo affecting. Their 
ſenſations are not delicate; nor are they, like their 
betters in misfortune, cut off from hope, which is 
the wretch's laſt comfort. It is the man of ſenti- 
ment and ſenſibility, who, in this ſituation, is over- 
whelmed with a complication of miſery and ineffable 


diſtreſs. The mortification of his pride, his ambi- 


tion blaſted, his family undone, himſelf deprived of 
liberty, reduced from opulence to extreme want, 
from the elegancies of life to the moſt ſqualid and 
frightful ſcenes of poverty and affliction; diveſted of 
comfort, deſtitute of hope, and doomed to linger 
out a wretched being in the midſt of inſult, violence 
riot and uproar; theſe are reflections ſo replete with 
horror, as to render him, in all reſpects the moſt 
miſerable object on the face of the earth. He, alas 
though poſſeſſed of talents that might have eſſentially 


ſerved and even adorned ſociety, while thus re- 


ſtrained in priſon, and affected in mind, can exert 
no faculty, nor ſtoop to any condefcenſion, by which 
the horrors: of his fate might be aſſuaged. He 


ſcorns to execute the loweſt offices of menial ſervices, 


particularly in attending thoſe who are the objects of 
contempt or abhorrence: he is incapable of exerci- 
fing any mechanick art, which might afford a happy 
though a ſcanty! independence. Shrunk within his 
diſmal cell, ſurrounded by haggard poverty, and her 
2117 ; gaunt 
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gaunt attendants, - hollow-eyed- famine, ſhiveringe HA p. 
cold, and wan diſeaſe, he wildly caſts his eyes X. 


around: he ſees the tender partner of his heart weep- hy 


ing in filent woe; he hears his helpleſs babes: cla- 
morous for ſuſtenance ; he feels himſelf the im- 
portunate cravings of human nature, which he can: 
not ſatisfy; and groans with all the complicated 
pangs of internal anguiſh, horror, and deſpair. 


Theſe are not the fictions of idle fancy, but real pic- 


tures, drawn from nature, of which almoſt every ꝓri- 
ſon in England will afford but too many originals. 

SXV. Among other new meafſures, a ſucceſsful 
attempt was made in favour of Ireland, by a bill, 
permitting the free importation of eatile from that 


kingdòm for a limited time. This, however; was 


not carried through both Houſes without conſidera- 
ble oppoſition, arifing from the, particular intereſts 
of certain counties and diſtricts in ſeveral parts of 
Great- Britain, from whence petitions againſt the bill 
were tranſmitted to the Commons. Divers artifices 
were alſo uſed within doors to ſaddle the bill with 
ſuch clauſes as might overcharge the ſchEme, and 


render it odious or alarming to the publick : but the 
promoters of it being aware of the deſign, conducted 


it in ſuch a manner as to fruſtrate all their views, 


and convey it ſafely to the throne, where it was 
enacted into a law. The like ſucceſs attended an- 
other effort in behalf of our fellow - ſubjects of Ireland. 
The bill for the importation of Iriſn cattle was no 
ſooner ordered to be brought in, than the Houſe 
proceeded to take into conſideration the duties 


then payable on the importation of tallow from 


the ſame kingdom; and ſeveral witneſſes being exa- 
mined, the committee agreed to a reſolution, that 


theſe duties ſnould ceaſe and determine for a limited 
time. A bill being formed accordingly, paſſed 
through both Houſes without oppoſition, though 
in the preceding ſeſſion a bill to the ſame purpoſe 
had miſcarried among the Peers: a nn 

ably 
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B O O E bably owing to their being unacquainted with the 
UI. ſentiments of his Majeſty, as ſome of the duties 
e upon tallow conſtituted part of one of the branches 
a appropriated for the civil liſt revenue. This ob- 
jection, however, was obviated in the caſe of the 
preſent bill, by the King's meſſage to the Houſe of 
Commons, ſignifying his Majeſty's conſent, as far 
as his intereſt was concerned in the affair. By this 
new act the free importation of Iriſh tallow was per- 
mitted for the term of five year. 
XVI. In the month of February the Commons 
preſented an addreſs to his Majeſty requeſting that 
he would give directions for laying before the Houſe 
an account of what had been done, ſince the begin- 
ning of laſt year, towards ſecuring the harbour of 
Miulford, in purſuance of any directions from his 
Majeſty. Theſe accounts being peruſed, and the 
King having by the Chancellor os the Exchequer, 
exhorted them to make. proviſion for fortifying the 
{aid harbour, a bill was brought in to explain, 
amend, and render more effectual, the act of the 
laſt ſeſſidn relating to this ſubject; and, paſſing 
through both Houſes, received the Royal aſſent with- 
out oppoſition. By this act ſeveral engineers were 
added to the Commiſſioners formerly appointed; 
and it was ordained that fortifications ſhould be 
erected at Peter-church-point, Weſtlanyon-point, 
and Ney land- point, as being the moſt proper and beſt 
ſituated places for fortifying the interior parts of the 
harbaur. It was alſo enacted, that the Commiſſioners 
Es. ſhould appoint proper ſecretaries, clerks, aſſiſtants, 
8 carrying the two acts into exe- 
cution, and that an account of the application of the 
money ſhould be laid before Parliament, within 
twenty days of the opening of every ſeſſion. What 
next attracted the attention of the Houſe was an 
affair of the utmoſt importance to the commerce 
of the kingdom, which equally affected the intereſt | 
of the nation, and the character of the natives. In | 


the 
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the latter end of February complaint was made toc F F. 


the Houſe, that, ſince the commencement of the 
war, an infamous traffick had been ſet on foot by 
ſome merchants of London, of importing French 
cloths into ſeveral ports of the Levant, on account 
of Britiſn ſubjects. Five perſons were ſummoned 
to attend the Houſe, and the fact was fully proved, 
not only by their evidence, but alſo by ſome papers 
ſubmitted to the Houſe by the Turkey company. 
A bill was immediately contrived for putting a ſtop 


in, 


to this ſcandalous practice, reciting in the preamble, 


that ſuch traffick was not only a. manifeſt diſcou- 
7 and prejudice to the woollen manufactures 
Great- Britain, but alſo a relief to the enemy, in 
conſequence of which they were enabled to maintain 
the war againſt theſe kingdoms. | 
$ XVII. The next object that employed the at- 


tention of the Commons was to explain and amend 


a law made in the laſt ſeſſion for granting to his Ma- 


jeſty ſeveral rates and duties upon offices and pen- 
ſions. The directions ſpecified in the former act 
for levying this impoſition having been found incon- 
venient in many reſpects, new regulations were now 
eſtabliſhed, importing, that thoſe deductions ſhould 
be paid into the hands of receivers appointed by the 
King for that purpole ; that all ſums deducted under 
this act ſhould be accounted for to ſuch receivers, 
and the accounts audited and paſſed by them, and 
not by the auditors of the impreſs, or of the Ex- 
chequer : that all diſputes relating to the collection 
of this duty ſhould be finally, and in a ſummary way, 
determined by the barons of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land and Scotland reſpectively: that the Commil- 
ſioners of the land- tax ſhould fix and aſcertain the 


ſum total or amount of the perquiſites of every 


office and employment within their reſpective diſ- 
tricts, diſtinct from the ſalary thereunto belonging, 
to e deducted under the faid act, independently 
of any former valuation or aſſeſſment of the ſame to 
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500 K the land-tax; and ſhould rate or aſſes all offices and 
_ WH... employments, the perquiſites whereof. ſhould be 


found to exceed the ſum. of one hundred pounds 
per annum, at one ſhilling for every twenty thence 
ariſing; that the receivers ſhould tranſmit to the 
Commiſſioners in every diſtrict where any office or 
employment is to be aſſeſſed, an account of ſuch 
offices and employments, that upon being certified 
of the truth of their amount they might be rated and 
aſſeſſed accordingly; that in all future aſſeſſments of 
the land- tax the ſaid offices and employments ſhould 
not be valued at higher rates than thoſe at which 
they were aſſeſſed towards the land- tax of the thirty- 
firſt year of the preſent reign ; that the word perqui- 
fite ſhould be underſtood to. mean ſuch profits of 
offices and employments as ariſe from fees eſtabliſhed 
by cuſtom or authority, and payable either by the 


& 6&4 


crown or the ſubjefs, in conſideration of buſineſs 


done in the courſe of executing fuch offices and em- 


ployments; and that a Commiſſioner poſſeſſed of 
any office or employment migl t not interfere in the 
execution of the ſaid act, except in what might relate 
to his own employment. By the four laſt clauſes 
ſeveral ſalaries were exempted from the payment of 
this duty. The objections made without doors to 
this new law were the acceſſion of pecuniary influence 
to the crown, by the creation of a new office and 
officers, whereas this duty might have been eaſily 
collected and received by the Commiſſioners of the 
land-tax already appointed, and the inconfiſtency 
that appeared between the fifth and ſeventh clauſes: 
in the former of theſe the Commiſſioners of the 


land- tax were. veſted with the power of aſſeſſing the 


perquiſites of every office within their reſpective 
diſtricts, independent of any former valuation or 
aſſeſſment of the ſame to the land-rax ; and by the 
latter, they are reſtricted from aſſeſſing any office 
at a higher rate than that of the thirty-firſt year of 
„ ET 
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XVIII In the begirming of March petitions c* RAP. 


were offered to the Houſe by the merchants of X. 
Birmingham, in Warwickſhire, and Sheffield, in 95. 


Yorkſhire, ſpecifying that the toy trade of theſe and 
many other towns conſiſted generally 'of articles in 
which gold and ſilver might be ſaid to be manufac- 
tured, though in a ſmall proportion, inaſmuch. as 
the ſale of them depended upon flight ornaments of 
gold and ſilver : that by a clauſe paſſed in the laſt 
ſeſſion of Parliament, obliging every perſon who 
ſhould {ell goods or wares in which any gold or filver 
was manufactured, to take out an annual licence of 
forty ſhillings, they the petitioners, were laid under 
great difficulties and diſadvantages : that not only 
the firſt” ſeller, but every perſon through whoſe 
hands the goods or wares paſſed to the conſumer, 
was required to take out the ſaid licence; they there- 
fore, requeſted that the Houſe would take theſe 
hardſhips and inequalities into conſideration, and 
indulge them with reaſonable relief. The com- 
mittse, to which this affair was referred, having 
reſolved that this impoſition was found detrimental 
to the toy and cutlery trade of the kingdom, the 
Houſe agreed to the reſolution, and à bill being 
prepared, under the title of © An Act to amend the 
© act made in the laſt ſeſſion, for repealing the duty 
. granted by an act of the ſixth year of the reign of 
te his late Majeſty, on filver plate, and for granting 
te à duty on licences to be taken out by all perſons 
« dealing in gold and ſilver plate, was enacted 
into a law. by the Royal ſanction. By this new regu- 
lation, finall quantities of gold and ſilver plate were 
allowed to be ſold without licence. Inſtead of the 
duty before payable upon licences, another was 
granted, to be taken out by certain dealers in gold 
and ſilver plate, pawabrokers,. and refiners. This 
affair being diſcuſſed, the Houle took into conſide- 
ration the claims of the proprietors of lands pur - 
chaſed for the better ſecuring of his Majeſty's docks, 
K G 8 {h1ps, 
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BOOK ſhips, and ſtores at Chatham, Portſmouth, and 
_ HE Plymouth; and for better fortifying the town 
of Portſmouth, and citadel of Plymouth, in pur- 
1759. ne Tis . 
tluance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion. We 
have already ſpecified the ſum granted for this pur- 
pole, in conſequence of a reſolution of the Houſe, 
upon which a bill being founded, ſoon paſſed into 
a law without oppoſition*. ; 
XIX. In the month of April a bill was brought 
in for the more effectual preventing the fraudulent 
importation of cambricks ; and while it was under 
deliberation ſeveral merchants and wholeſale drapers 
of the city of London preſented a. petition, repre- 
ſenting the grievances to which. they, and many 
' thouſand of the r traders, would be ſubjected, ſhould 
the bill, as it then ſtood, be paſſed into a law. 
According to their requeſt, they were heard by their 
counſel on the merits of this remonſtrance, and ſome 
amendments, were made to the bill in their favour. 
At length it received the Royal aſſent, and became a 
law. to the following effect: It enacted, that no 
cambricks, French lawns, or linens of this kind, 
uſually entered under the denomination of cam- 
bricks, ould be imported after the firſt day of next 
Auguſt, but in bales, caſes, or boxes, covered with 
ſackcloth or canvas, containing each one hundred 
whole pieces, or two hundred half pieces, on penalty 
of forfeiting the whole : that cambricks and French 
tawns ſhould be imported for exportation only, 
= The next bill which was brought into the Houſe related to the 
ſummons iſſued by the Commiſſioners of the Exciſe, and juſtices of 
the peace, for the appearance of perſons offending againſt, or for 
forfeitures incurred by, the laws of Exciſe... As, ſome. doubts had 
ariſen with reſpe& to the method of ſummoning in ſuch caſes, this 
bill, which obtained the Royal aſſent in due courſe, enacted, that the 
ſummons left at the Houſe, or uſual place of refidence,, or with the 
wife, child, or menial ſervants of the perſon ſo ſummoned, ſhould be 
held as legal notice, as well as the leaving fuch notice at the houſe, 
workhouſe, . warehouſe, ſhop, cellar, vault, or uſual place of 
| reſidence, of ſuch perſon, directed to him by his right or aſſumed 
name? and all dealers in coffee, tea, or chocolate, were ſubjected to 
the penalty-of twenty pounds, as often as they ſhould negle& to at- 
tend the Commiſſioners of Exciſe, when ſummoned in this paw) 
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lodged in the King's warehouſes, and delivered oute H AP. 


under like ſecurity and reſtrictions as prohibited 
Eaſt-India merchandiſe ; and, on importation, pay 
only the half ſubſidy: that all cambricks and French 
lawns in the cuſtody of any perſons ſhould be 
depoſited, by the firſt of Auguſt, in the King's ware- 
houſes, the bonds thereupon be delivered up, and 
the drawback on exportation paid ; yet the goods 
ſhould not be delivered out again but for exporta- 
tion: that cambricks and French lawns expaſed to 
fale, or found in the poſſeſſion of private perſons, 


after the ſaid day, thould be forfeited, and liable to 


be ſearched for, and ſeized, in like manner as other 
prohibited and uncuſtomed goods are ; and the of- 
fender ſhould forſeit two hundred pounds over and 
above all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted by 
any former act: that if any doubt ſhould ariſe 
concerning the ſpecies or quality of the goods, or 


the place where they were manufactured, the proof 


ſhould he on.the owner : finally, that the penalty 
of five pounds inflicted by a former act, and 
payable to the. informer, on any perion that ſhould 
wear any cambrick or French lawns, ſhould ſtill 
remain in force, and be recoverable, on convic- 


tion, by oath of one witneſs, before one juſtice of the 


peace. The laft ſucceſsful bill which this ſeſſion 
produced, was that relating to the augmentation 


of the ſalaries of the judges in his Majeſty's ſu- 


perior courts of juſtice, A motion having been 
made for an inſtruction to the committee of ſup- 


ply, to conſider of the ſaid augmentation, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted the Houſe 


that this augmentation was recommended to them 
by his Majeſty. Nevertheleſs, - the motion was 
oppoſed, and a warm debate enſued. At length, 
however, being carried in the affirmative, the com- 
mittee agreed to certain reſolutions, on which a 
bill was founded, While it remained under diſ- 
cuſſion, a motion was made for an inſtruction to 


the committee, that they ſhould have power to re- 
8 8 ceive 
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BO OK ceive a clauſe or clauſes for reſtraining the judges, 
I. comprehended within the proviſions of the bill, 
23759. from receiving any fee, gift, preſent, or enter- 
tainment, from any city, town, borough, or corpora- 
tion, or from any ſheriff, gaoler, or other officer, 
upon their ſeveral - reſpective circuits, and from 
taking any gratuity from any office or officer of 
any of the courts of law. Another motion was 
made, for a clauſe reſtraining ſuch Judges, Barons, 
and Juſtices, as were comprehended within the 
proviſions of the bill, from interfering, otherwiſe 
than by giving their own votes, in any election of 
members to ſerve in Parliament; but both theſe 
propoſals, being put to the vote, were carried in 
the negative. Theſe two motions being over-ruled 
by the majority, the bill underwent fome amend- 
ments; and having paſſed through both Houſes 
in the ordinary courſe, was enacted into a law by 
the Royal ſanction. With refpeCt to the import of 
this act, it is no other than the eſtabliſnment of 
the ſeveral ſtamp-duties, applied to the augmen- 
tation; and the appropriation of their produce in 
ſuch a manner, that the crown cannot alter the ap- 
plication of the ſums thus grantèd in Parliament, 
But, on this occaſion, no attempt was made in fa- 
vour of the independency of the judges,which ſeems 
to have been invaded by a late interpretation of, or 
rather by a deviation from, the act of ſettlement ; 
in which it is expreſsly ordained, that the commil- 
ſions of the judges ſhould continue in force quam- 
diu ſe bene geſſerint ; that their ſalaries ſhould be fixed, 
and none of them removeable but by an addreſs of 
both Houſes of Parliament. It was then, without 
all doubt, the intention of the Legiſlature that 
every Judge ſhould enjoy his office during life, 
_ unleſs convicted by legal trial of ſome miſbeha- 
viour, or unleſs both Houſes of Parliament ſhould 
concur in deſiring his removal: but the doctrine 
now adopted imports, that no commiſſion can con- 
tinue in force longer than the life of the King by 
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miſſions of the Judges muſt be renewed by a 


new King at his acceſſion, who ſhould have it 
1 


in his power to employ either thoſe whom he 
finds acting as Judges at his acceſſion, or confer 
their offices on others, with no other reſtraint than 
that the condition of new commiſſions ſhould 
be guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. Thus the office of a 
Judge is rendered more precarious,” and the in- 
fluence of the Crown receives a conſiderable re- 
inforcement. ' * 

$ XX. Among the bills that miſcarried in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, we may number a ſecond 
attempt to carry into execution the ſcheme which 
was offered laſt year for the more effectual man- 


ning the navy, preventing deſertion, and relieving 


and encouraging the ſeamen of Great-Britain, A 


bill was accordingly brought in, couched in nearly 
the ſame terms which had been rejected in the laſt 
ſeſſion ; and it was ſupported by a conſiderable 
number of members, animated with a true ſpirit 


of patriotiſm : but to the trading part of the na- 


tion it appeared one of thoſe plauſible projects, 


which, though agreeable in ſpeculation, can never 
be reduced into practice, without a concomitancy 
of greater evils than thoſe they were intended to 
remove. While the bill remained under the conſi- 
deration of the . Houſe, petitions were preſented 
againſt it by the merchants of Briftol, Scarbo- 
rough, Whitby, Kingſton-upon-Hull, and Lan- 


_ caſter, repreſenting, That by ſuch a law, the trade 


of the kingdom, which is the nurſery and ſupport 
of ſeamen at all times, and that ſpirit of equip- 
ping private ſhips of war, which had been of diſtin- 


guifhed ſervice to the nation, would be laid under 
ſuch difficulties as might cauſe a great ſtagnation in 
the former, and a total ſuppreſſion of the latter; the 


bill therefore, would be highly prejudicial to the 
marine of the kingdom, and altogether ineffectual 
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books and papers, relating to trading ſhips and veſ- 
ſels, as well as to ſeamen, and other perſons protected 
or preſſed into the navy, and to expences occaſioned 


by preſſing men into the navy, were examined in a 
committee of the whole Houſe, and the bill was im- 


proved with many amendments : nay, after it was 


-printed and engroſſed, ſeveral clautes were added 
by way of rider; yet ſtill the experiment ſeemed 
dangerous. The motion for its being paſt was 


violently oppoſed ; warm debatesenſued ; they were 


adjourned, and reſumed ; and the arguments againſt 
the bill appeared at length in ſuch a ſtriking light, 
that, when the queſtion was put, the majority de- 
dclared for the negative. The regulations which had 


been made in Parliament during the twenty- ſixth, 


the twenty-cighth, and thirtieth years of the preſent 


reign, for the preſervation of the publick roads, be- 


1ng attended with ſome inconveniencies in certain 


parts of the kingdom, petitions were brought from 


ſome counties in Wales, as well as from the free- 


holders of Herefordſhire, the farmers of Middleſex, 
and others,enumerating the difficulties attending the 


uſe of broad wheels in one caſe, and the limitation 


of horſes uſed in drawing' carriages with narrow 
wheels in the other. The matter of theſe remon- 
ſtrances was conſidered in a committee of the whole 


Houſe, which reſolved, that the weight to be carried 


by all waggons and carts, travelling on the turnpike 


roads, ſhould be limited. On this reſolution a bill 


was framed, for amending and reducing into one act 


of Parliament the three acts before mentioned for 


the preſervation of the publick highways : but ſome 


objections being ſtarted, and apetition interpoſed by 


the land- owners of Suffolk and Norfolk, alledging 


that the bill, if paſſed into a law, would render it 


impoſſible to bring freſh proviſions from thoſe coun- 
ties to London, as the ſupply depended abſolutely 


upon the quickneſs of conveyance, the further con- 
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never reſumed in the ſequel: ſo that the attempt 
miſcarried. 4 | 

.  XXI. Of all the ſubjects which, in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, fell under the cognizance of Parlia- 
ment, there was none that more intereſted the hu- 
manity, or challenged the redreſs, of the Legiſlature, 
than did the caſe of the poor infolvent debtors, who 
languiſhed under all the miſeries of indigence and 
impriſonment. In the month of February a petition 
was offered to the Commons in behalt of bankrupts, 
who repreſented, that having ſcrupulouſly conformed 
to the laws made concerning bankruptcy, by ſur- 
rendering their all upon oath, for the benefit of their 
creditors, they had nevertheleſs beenretuſed their cer-- 
tificates, without any probability of relief; that by 
this cruel refuſal, many bankrupts have been obliged 
to abſcond, while others were immured in priſon, 
and theſe unhappy ſufferers groaned under the parti- 


cular hardſhip of being excluded from the benefit 


of laws occaſionally made for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors; that the power veſted in creditors of re- 
fuſing certificates to their bankrupts was, as the peti- 
tioners conceived, founded upon a preſumption 
that ſuch power would be tenderly exerciſed, and 
never but in notorious caſes; but the great increaſe 


in the number of bankrupts within two years paſt, 


and the ſmall proportion of thoſe who had been able 


to obtain their certificates, ſeemed to demonſtrate 
that the power had been uſed for cruel and unjuſt 


purpoſes, contrary to the intention of the Legiſla- 


ture: that as the greater part of the petitioners, and 
their fellow-ſufferers, muſt inevitably and ſpeedily 


periſh, with their diſtreſſed families, unleſs ſcaſon- 
ably relieved by the interpoſition of Parliament, they 


implored the compaſſion of the Honſe, from which 


they hoped immediate favour and relief. This peti- 
tionwas accompanied with a printed caſe, explaining 


the nature of the laws relating to bankrupts, and 
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, humanity; but little regard was ſeemingly paid to 


1757, Either remonſtrance. Other petitions, however, being 


preſented. by inſolvent debtors, imprifoned in diffe- 
rent goals within the kingdom, leave was given to 
bring in a bill for their relief, and a committee ap- 
ointed to examine the laws relating to bankruptcy. 
S XXII. Among other petitionary remonſtrances 
on this ſubject, the members were ſeparately pre- 
ſented with the printed caſe of Captain George 
Walker, a priſoner in the gaol of the King's-Bench, 
who had been declared a bankrupt, and complained, 
that he had been ſubjected to ſome flagrant acts of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion. The caſe contained ſuch 
extraordinary allegations, and the Captain's cha- 
rafter was fo remarkably fair and intereſting, that 
the committee, which were empowered to ſend for 
perſons, papers, and records, reſolved to enquire 
into the particulars of his misfortune, A motion 


was made and agreed to, that the marſhal of the 


priſon ſhould bring the Captain before the com- 
mittee ;. and the Speaker's warrant was iſſued ac- 
cordingly. The priſoner was produced, and exa- 

mined at ſeveral ſittings; and ſome of the members 


expreſſed a laudable eagerneſs to do him juſtice: but 
his antagoniſts were very powerful, and left no ſtone 


unturned to. fruſtrate 2a, purpoſe of the enquiry, 
which was dropped of courſe at the end of the ſeſ- 
ſion. Thus the unfortunate Captain Walker, who 
had, in the late war, remarkably diſtinguiſhed him- 


- ſelf at ſea by his courage and conduct, repeatedly 


ſignaliſed himſelf againſt the enemies of his country, 
was ſent back, without redreſs, to the gloomy man- 


ſions of a gaol, where he had already pined for ſeye- 


ral years, uſeleſs to himſelf, and loſt to the com- 
munity, while he might have been profitably em- 
loyed in retrieving his own fortune, and exerted 
fis talents for the general, advantage of the nation, 
While Ws affair Was in — the bill for the 15 
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lief of inſolvent debtors was prepared, printed, and c HAP. 


read a ſecond time; but, when the motion was made 
for its being committed, a debate aroſe, and this. 
was adjourned from time to time till the end of the 
ſeſſion. In the mean time, the committee continued 
to deliberate upon the laws relating to bankruptcy; 
and in the beginning of June reported their reſolu- 
tion to the Houſe, that, in their opinion, ſome 
amendments might be made to the laws concerning 
bankruptcy; to the advantage of creditors, and re- 
lief of inſolvents. Such was the notice vouchſafed 
to the cries of many Britiſh ſubjects, deprived of 
hberty, and deſtitute of the common neceſſaries of 
life. | 

$XXIIL It would engage us in a long digreſſive 
diſcuſſion, were we to enquire how the ſpirit of the 
laws in England, ſo famed for lenity, has been ex- 
aſperated incoſuch ſeverity againſt inſolvent debtors ; 
and why, among a people ſo diſtinguiſhed for gene- 
roſity and . compaſſion, the gaols ſhould be more 
filled with priſoners than they are in any other part 
of Chriſtendom. Perhaps both theſe deviations 
from a general character are violent efforts of a wary 
legiſlature made in behalf of trade, which cannot 
be too much cheriſhed in a nation that principally 
depends upon commerce. The queſtion is, whe- 


ther this laudable aim may not be more effectually 


accompliſhed, without ſubjecting individuals to op- 
preſſion, ariſing from the cruelty and revenge ot 
one another. As the laws are modelled at preſent, 
it cannot be denied that the debtor, in ſome caſes, 
lies, in a peculiar manner, at the mercy of his credi- 
tor. By the original and common law of England, 

no man could be impriſoned for debt. The plaintiff 
in any civil action could have no execution upon his 
judgment againſt either the body or the lands of the 
defendant: even with reſpect to his goods and chat- 
tels, which were ſubject to execution, he was obliged 


0 leaye him ſuch Wale as were neceſſary for agri- 
culture. 


X. 
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being found prejudicial to commerce, a law was 
enacted, in the reign of Edward the Firſt, allowing 
execution on the perſon of the debtor, provided his 

and chattels were not ſufficient to pay the 


debt which he had contracted. This law was ſtil] 


attended with a very obvious inconvenience, ' The 
debtor, who poſſeſſed an eſtate in lands, was tempted 


to ſecrete his moveable effects, and live in conceal- 


ment on the produce of his lands, while the fheriff 

connived at his retirement. To remove this evil, a 

ſecond ſtatute was enacted in the ſame reign, grant- 
ing immediate execution againſt the body, lands, 

and goods of the debtor; yet his effects could not 

be ſold for the benefit of his creditors till the expira- 

tion of three months, during which he himſelf could 
diſpoſe of them for ready money, in order to diſ- 
charge his incumbrances. If the creditor was not 
ſatisfied in this manner, he continued in poſſeſſion of 

the debtor's lands, and detained the debtor himſelf 

in priſon, where he was obliged to ſupply him with 
bread and water for his ſupport, until the debt was 

diſcharged. Other ſevere regulations were made in 

che ſequel, particularly in the reign of Edward the 

Third, which gave riſe to the writ of capias ad ſatis- 

Jaciendum. This, indeed, rendered the preceding 
laws, called ftatute-merchant, and ſtatute-ſtaple, 

altogether unneceſſary. Though the liberty of the 
ſubject, and the ſecurity of the landholder, were 

thus, in ſome meaſure, ſacrificed to the advantage of 
commerce, an impriſoned debtor was not left en- 
tirely at the mercy of an inexorable creditor. If 
he made all the ſatisfaction in his power, and could 

ſhow that his inſolvency was owing to real misfor- 

Tunes, the Court of Chancery interpoſed on his 

petition, and actually ordered him to be difcharged 
from priſon, when no good reaſon for detaining him 

could be aſſigned. This interpoſition, which ſeems 

naturally to belong to a Court of Equity, _— 
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with a view to mitigate the rigour of the common CHAP. 
law, ceaſed, in all probability, after the reſtoration ___ 
of Charles the Second, and of conſequence the pri- 2759, 


ſons were filled with debtors. Then the Legiſlature 


charged themſelves with the extenſion of a power, 
which 8 a Chancellor no longer thought him- 


ſelf ſafe in exerciſing; and in the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and ſeventy, paſſed the firſt act for the 
relief of inſolvent debtors, granting a releaſe to all 
priſoners for debt, without diſtinction or enquiry. 
By this general indulgence, which has even in a 
great meaſure continued in all ſubſequent acts of the 
ſame kind, the lenity of the Parliament may be 
ſometimes miſapplied, inaſmuch as inſolvency is 
often criminal, ariſing from profligacy and extra- 
vagance, which deſerve to be ſeverely puniſhed. Yet, 
even for this ſpecies of inſolvency, perpetual im- 


priſonment, ageravated by the miſeries of extreme 


indigence, and the danger of periſhing through 


famine, may be deemed a puniſnment too ſevere. 
How cruel then mult it be to leave the moſt innocent 
bankrupt expoſed to this puniſhment, from the re- 
venge or ſiniſter deſign of a mercileſs creditor; a 
creditor, by whoſe fraud the priſoner became a 


bankrupt, and by whoſe craft he is detained in 


gaol, leſt by his diſcharge from priſon, he ſhould 
be enabled to feek that redreſs in Chancery to which 
he is entitled on a fair account! The ſeverity of the 
law was certainly intended againſt fraudulent bank - 


rupts only; and the ſtatute of bankruptcy is, doubt- 


leſs, favourable to inſolvents, as it diſcharges from 
all former debts thoſe who obtained their certificates. 


As Britiſh ſubjects, they are ſurely entitled to the 
ſame indulgence which is granted to other inſolvents. 


They were always included in every act paſſed for 
the relief of inſolvent debtors, till the fixth year of 


George I. when they were firſt excepted from this 
benefit. By a law enacted in the reign of Queen Anne, 
relating to bankruptcy, any creditor was at liberty to 


object 
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cate; but the Chancellor had power to judge whe- 
ther the objection was frivolous or well founded: 
yet, by a later act, the Chancellor is obliged to con- 
firm the certificate, if it is agreeable to four- fift lis 
in number and value of the creditors; whereas ke 
cannot confirm 1t, ſhould he be oppoled, even with- 
out any reaſon aſſigned, by one creditor to whom 


the greateſt part of the debt is owing. It might, 


therefore, deſerve the confideration of Parliament, 
whether, in extending their clemency to the poor, 
it ſhould not be equally diffuſed to bankrupts and 
other inſolvents; whether proper diſtinction ought 
not to be made between the innocent bankrupt who 
fails through misfortunes in trade, and him who 
becomes inſolvent from fraud or profligacy: and 
finally, whether the enquiry and trial of all ſuch 


caſes would not properly fall within the province of 


Chancery, a tribunal inſtituted for the mitigation of 


common law. | 1's 

& XXIV. The Houſe of Commons ſeems to have 
been determined on another meaſure, which, how- 
ever, does not admit of explanation. An order 
was made jn the month of February, that leave 
ſhould be giyen to bring in a bill to explain, amend, 


and render effectual ſo much of an act, paſſed in the 
thirteenth year of George II. againſt the exceſſive 


increaſe of horſe-races; and deceitful gaming, as re- 
lated to that increaſe. The bill was accordingly 
preſented, read, printed, and ordered to be com- 
mitted to a committee of the whole Houſe ; but the 
order was delayed from time to time till the end af 
the ſeſſion. Some progreſs was likewiſe made in 


another affair of greater conſequence to the com- 


munity. A committee was appointed in the month 
of March, to take into conſideration -the ſtate of 
the poor in England, as well as the laws enacted for 
their maintenance. The clerks of the peace be- 
longing to all the counties, cities, and towns in 

England 
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England and Wales, were ordered to tranſmit, force H A P. 


the peruſal of the Houſe, an account of the annual 


expence of paſſing vagrants through their reſpective ; 


diviſions and diſtricts for four years: and the com- 
mittee began to deliberate on this important ſubject. 
In the latter end of May the Houſe was made ac- 
quainted with their reſolutions, importing, that the 
preſent methods of relieving the poor in the reſpeCtive 
pariſhes, where no workhouſes have been provided 
tor their reception and employment, are in general, 
very burthenſome to the inhabitants, and tend to 
render the poor miſerable to themſelves, and uſeleſs 


to the community : that the preſent method of 


giving money out of the parochial rates to perſons 


capable of labour, in order to prevent them from 
claiming an entire ſubſiſtence for themſelves and 
their families, 1s contrary to the ſpirit and intention 
of the laws for the relief of the poor, is a dangerous 
power in the hands of parochial officers, a miſappli- 
cation of the public money, and a great encou- 


ragement to idleneſs and intemperance ; that the 


employment of the poor, under proper direction and 
management, in ſuch works and manufactures as 
are ſuited to their reſpective capacities, would be of 
great utility to the publick : that ſettling the poor in 
workhouſes, to be provided in the ſeveral counties 
and ridings in England and Wales, under the direc- 
tion and management of Governors and Truſtees to 
be appointed for that purpoſe, would be the moſt 
effectual method of relieving ſuch poor perſons, as, 
by age, infirmities, or diſeaſes, are rendered inca- 
pable of ſupporting themſelves by their labour ; of 
employing the able and induſtrious, reforming the 
idle and profligate, and of educating poor children 
in religion and induſtry : that the poor in ſuch work- 


houſes would be better regulated and maintained, 


and managed with more advantage to the publick, 
by Guardians, Governors, or truſtees, to be ſpeci- 


ally appointed, or choſen for that purpoſe, and in- 


corporated 
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B 00 k corporated with ſuch powers, and under ſuch re- 


ſtrictions, as the Legiſlature ſhould deem proper, 


chan by the annual parochial officers : that erecting 
* workhouſes upon the waſte lands, and appropriating 


a certain quantity of ſuch lands to be cultivated, in 
order to produce proviſion for the poor in the ſaid 
houſes would not only be the means of inſtructing and 
employing many of the ſaid poor in agriculture, but 
leflen the expence of the publick : that controverſies 
and law ſuits concerning the ſettlements of poor per- 
-. ſons occaſioned a very great, and, in general, an 
uſeleſs expence to the publick, amounting to many 
thouſand pounds per annum; and that often more 
money is expended in aſcertaining ſuch ſettlements 
by each of the contending pariſhes than would be 
ſufficient to maintain the paupers : that ſhould 
workhouſes be eſtabliſhed for the general reception 
of the poor, in the reſpective counties and ridings 
of England, the laws relating to the ſettlements of 
the poor, and the paſling of vagrants, might be re- 
pealed: that while the preſent laws relating to the 
poor ſubſiſt, the compelling pariſh-officers to grant 
certificates to the poor would, in all probability, 
prevent the hardſhips they now ſuffer, in being de- 
barred gaining their livelihood, where they can do it 
moſt uſeful 

theſe ſenſible reſolutions, . the reader may conceive 


ſome idea of the miſconduct that attends the ma- 


nagement of the poor in England, as well as of the 
grievous burthens entailed upon the people by the 
reſent laws which conſtitute this branch of the Legiſ- 
ture. The committee's reſolves being read at the 
table, an order was made that they ſhould be taken 
into conſideration on a certain day, when the order 
was again put off, and in the interim the Parliament 
was prorogued. While the committee deliberated 
upon this affair, leave was given to prepare a bill 
for preventing tenants, under a certain yearly rent, 
from gaining ſettlements in any particular * 
| WI” 2 _ eing 


lly to themſelves and the publick. From 
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being there rated in any land-tax aſſeſſment, ande H AP. 
paying for the landlord the money ſo charged. This, , 


order was afterwards diſcharged; and another bill , 


brought in to prevent any perſon from gaining a 
ſettlement, by being rated by virtue of an act of 
Parliament for granting an aid to his Majeſty by 
a land-tax, and paying the ſame. The bill was 
accordingly prefented, read, committed, and paſſed 
the Lower Houſe ; but among the Lords it miſ- 
carried. It can never be expected that the poor 
will be managed with ceconomy and integrity, while 
the execution of the laws relating to their mainte- 


nance is left in the hands of low tradeſmen, wha 


derive private advantage from ſupplying them with 
neceſſaries, and often favour the impoſition of one 
another with the moſt ſcandalous colluſion. This is 
an evil which will never be remedied, until perſons 
of independent fortune, and unblemiſhed integrity, 


actuated by a ſpirit of true patriotiſm, ſhall reſcue 


their fellow- citizens from the power of ſuch in- 
tereſted miſcreants, by taking their poor into their 
own management and protection. Inſtead of mul- 
tiplying laws with reſpect to the ſettlement and ma- 
. of the poor, which ſerve only to puzzle 
and perplex the pariſh and peace officers, it would 
become the ſagacity of the Legiſlature to take ſome 
effectual precautions to prevent the increaſe of pau- 
pers and vagrants, which is become an intolerable 
nui ſance to the commonwealth. Towards this ſalu- 
tary end, ſurely nothing would more contribute than 
a reformation of the police, that would aboliſh thoſe 
infamous places of entertainment, which ſwarm in 
every corner of the metropolis, ſeducing people 
of all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, and ruin; 
and would reſtrict within due bounds the number of 
publick-houſes, which are augmented to an enor- 
mous degree, affording ſo many aſylums for riot and 
debauchery, and corrupting the morals of the com- 
mon people to ſuch a pitch of licentious indecency, 
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' BOOK 4s muſt be a reproach to every civilized nation, 
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Let it not be affirmed, to the diſgrace of Great. 
Britain, that ſuch receptacles of vice and impunity 
ſubſiſt under the connivance of the government, 
according to the narrow views and confined ſpecula- 


tion of thoſe ſhallow politicians; who imagine 


that the revenue is encreaſed in proportion to the 
quantity of ſtrong liquors conſumed in ſuch infa- 
mous receſſes of intemperance. Were this in 
reality the caſe, that adminiſtration would deſerve 
to be branded with eternal infamy, which could 
facrifice to ſuch a baſe conſideration the health, 
the lives, and the morals of their fellow- creatures: 
but nothing can be more fallacious than the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the revenue of any government can be 
increaſed by the augmented intemperance of the 
people; for intemperance 1s the bane of induſtry, 
as well as of population; and what- the Government 


gains in the articles of the duty on malt, and the 


exciſe upon liquors, will always be greatly over- 
balanced by the loſs in other articles, ariſing from 


the diminution of hands, and the heglect of la- 


bour. 

S XXV. Excluſive of the bills that were actually 
prepared, though they did not paſs in the courſe of 
this ſeſſion, the Commons deliberated on other im- 
portant ſubjects, which, however, were not finally 
diſcuſſed. In the beginning of the ſeſſion, a com- 
mittee being appointed to reſume the enquiry touch- 


ing the regulation of weights and meaſures, a ſub- 


ject we have mentioned in the hiſtory of the pre- 
ceding ſeſſion, the box which contained a Troy 
pound weight, locked up by order of the Houſe, was 
again 1 by the clerk in whoſe cuſtody it had 
been depoſited. This affair being carefully inveſti- 


gated, the committee agreed to fourteen reſolutions*. 
| In 


*As the HEAR of the reader wa be intereſted in theſe reſolutions, 


we ſhall here inſert them for his ſatis action. The committee reſo] — 
that 


„ , , ß 
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la the mean time it was ordered, that all the weights, 
referred to in the report, ſhould be delivered to the 
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that the ell ought to contain one yard and one quarter, according to 
the yard mentioned in the third reſolution of the former committee 
vpon the ſubject of weights and meaſures ; that the pole, or perch, 


ſhould contain in length five ſuch yards and a half; the furlong two 


hundred and twenty; and the mile one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty : that the ſuperficial perch ſhould contain thirty ſquare yards 
and a quaiter; the rood one thoufand two hundred and ten; and 
the acre four thouſand eight hundred and forty : that according to 
the fourth, fifth, and fixth reſolutions of the former committee, upon 
the ſubjett of weights and meaſures, agreed to by the Houſe on the 
fecond- day of June in the preceding year, the quart ought to con- 
tain ſeventy-cubical inches and one half; the pint thirty-five and one 
quarter; the "9s five hundred and ſixty- four; and the buſhel two 
thouſand two hundred and fifty-fix. That the ſeveral parts of the 
pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution of the former committee, 
examinedand adjuſted in preſence of this committee, viz.the half pound 
or (ix ounces, quarter of a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one 
ounce, two half ounces, the five-penny weight, three-penny weight, 
two-penny weight, and one penny-weight, the twelve grains, ſix grains 
three grains, two grains, and two of one grain each, ought to the 
models of the ſeveral parts of the ſaid pound, and to be uſed for 


ſizing or adjuſting weights for the frture. That all weights exceed - 


ing a pound ſhould be ot braſs, copper, bell - metal or caſt iron; and 


all thoſe of caſt-iron ſhould be made in the form, and with a handle 


of hammered iron, ſuch as the pattern herewith produced, having the 
mark of the weight caſt in the iron; and all weights of a pound, or 
under, . ſhould be of gold, filver, braſs, copper, or bell-metal. That 
all weights of caſt-iron ſhould have the initial letters of the name of 
the maker upon the upper bar of the handle; and all other weights 
ſhould have the ſame, together with the mark of the weight, accord- 
ing to this ſtandard, upon ſome convenient part thereof, That the 
yard, mentioned in the ſecond reſolution of the former committee, 
upon the ſubject of weights and meaſures, agreed to by the Houſe 
in the laſt lefon, being the ſtandard of length, and the pound menti- 
oned in the eighth reſolution, being the ſtandard of weight, ought to 
be depoſited in the court of the receipt of the Exchequer, and the 
Chief Baron, and the ſeal of office of the Chamberlain of the Exche- 


quer, and not to be opened but by the order and in the preſence of the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and Chief Baron ſor the time being. 
That the moſt effectual means to aſcertain uniformity in meaſures of 
length and weight, to be uſed throughout the realm, would be to ap- 
point certain perſons, at one particular office, with clerks and work- 
men underthem, for the purpoſe only of fixing and adjuſting, for the 
uſe of the ſubje&s, all meaſures. of length, and all weights, being parts, 
multiples, or certain proportions of the ſtandards to be uſed for the 
future. That a model or pattern of the ſaid ſtandard yard, mentioned 
in the ſecond reſolutiun of the former committee, and now in the 


euſtody of the clerk of the Houſe, and a model or pattern of the 


ſtandard pound, mentioned in the eighth reſolution of that commit- 


tee, together with models or patterns of the parts of the ſaid | 


pound now preſented to the Houle, and alfo of the multiples of the 
ſaid pound. mentioned in this report (when the ſame are adjuſted) 
ſhould be kept in the ſaid offire, Hh cuſtody of the ſaid perſons 
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B00 Kclerk of the Houſe to be locked up, and brought 
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„ SXXVI. The Houſe of Commons, among other 


1739. 


and medfures, agreeably to the aforeſaid 


laid commiſſioners, and for adjuſting th 


articles of domeſtick ceconomy, beſtowed ſome at- 
tention on the Hoſpital for Foundlings, which was 
now, more than ever, become a matter of national 
conſideration. The accounts relating to this charity 
having been demanded, and ſubjected to the inſpec- 
tion of the mernbers, were, together with the King's 


recommendation, referred to the committee of ſup- 
ply, where they produced the reſolutions which we 


have already ſpecified among the other grants of the 
year. The Houle afterwards reſolved itſelf into a 


to be appointed for fizing weights and meaſures, under the ſea] of the 
chief Baron of the Exchequer for the time being; to be opened only 
by order'of the ſaid chief Varen, in his preſence, or the preſence of 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, on the application of the ſaid 
perſons, for the purpoſe of correcting and adjuſting, as occaſion 
mould require, the patterns or models uſed at the ſaid office, for ſiz- 
ing meaſures of length and weight delivered out to the ſubjects. 
That models or patterns of the ſaid ſtandaid yard and ſtandard pound 
aforeſaid, and alſo models or patterns of the parts and multiples afore- 


faid of the faid pound, ſhould be lodged in the ſaid office for the 


ſizing of ſuch meaſures of length or weight, as, being parts, multiples, 
or proportions of the ſaid ftandards, ſhould hereafter be required 
by any of his Majeſty's ſubjects. That all meaſures-of length and 
weight, ſized at the ſaid office, ſhould be marked in ſome convenient 
part thereof with ſuch marks as ſhould be thought expedient, to ſhow 


the dentity of the meaſures and weights ſized at the ſard office, 


and to diſcover any frauds that may be committed therein. Thar 
the ſaid office, ſhould be kept within a convenient diftance of the Court 
of Exchequer at Weſtminſter ; and all the meaſures of length and 
weight, within a certain diſtance of London, ſhould be corrected and 


.re-afſized, as occafion' ſhould require, at the ſaid office. That, in 


order to enforee the uniformity in weights and: meaſares to be uſed for 
the future, all perſons appointed by the Crown to act as juſtices of the 


peace in any county, city, or town corporate, being reſpectively 


counties within themſelves, throughout the realm, ſhould be empowered 
to hear and determine, and put the law in execution, in reſpect to 
weights and meaſures only, without any of them being obliged to 


ſue out a Jedimus, or to act in any other matter; and the ſaid com- 


miſſioners ſhould be empowered to ſue, impriſon, inflict, or mitigate 


fuch penalties as mould be thought proper; and have ſuch other 


authorities as ſhovld' be neceſſary for 8 the uſeof weights 
6 h andards, The models or 
patterns of the ſaid ſtandard yard and pound, and of the parts and 


multiples thereof, before mentioned, ſhould be diſtributed in each 
county, in ſuch a manner as to be readily uſed for evidence in all 


enſes where meaſures and weights es be queſtioned before the 
| ſame in a proper manner. 
6 . M . N 28.6 F com- 
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their reſolutions were reported to the following 
effect: That the appointing, by the Governors and 


Guardians of the ſaid hoſpital, places in the ſeveral 
counties, ridings, or diviſions in this kingdom, for 


the firſt reception of expoſed and deſerted young 


children, would be attended with many evil conſe- 


quences ; and that the conveying of children from 
the country to the ſaid hoſpital is attended with 
many evil conſequences, and ought to be prevent- 
ed. A bill was ordered to be brought in, founded 
upon this laſt reſolution, but never preſented ; 
therefore the enquiry produced no effect. Not- 
withſtanding the inſtitution of this charity, for the 
ſupport of which great ſums are yearly levied on 


the publick, it does not appear that the bills of 


mortality, reſpecting new-born children, are de- 
creaſed,” nor the ſhocking crime of infant-murder 
rendered leſs frequent than heretofore. It may, 
therefore, not be improperly ſtyled a heavy ad- 


ditional tax for the propagation of þbaſtardy, and 
the encouragement. of idleneſs, among the eom- 


mon people; beſides the tendency it has to ex- 
tinguiſh the feelings of the heart, and diſſolve thoſe 
family ties of blood by which the charities are con- 
nected; of | E 

S XXVII. In the month of March leave was 
given to bring in a bill for the more effectual pre- 
venting of the melting down and exporting the gold 
and ſilver coin of the kingdom, and the perſons 


were nominated to prepare it; but the bill never ap- 


peared, and no further enquiry was made about the 


matter. Perhaps it was ſuppoſed that ſuch a meaſure 


might be thought an encroachment on the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, which hath always exerciſed the 


power of fixing the ſtandard, and regulating the 


currency of the coin, Perhaps ſuch a ſtep was de- 
„„ H h 2 e 
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committee, to deliberate on the ſtate of the hoſpital, c HAF. 
and examine its accounts. On the third day of May 
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Bo o k ferred on account of the war, during which a great 
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quantity of gold and ſilver was neceſſarily exported 


to the continent, for the ſupport of the Allies and 
armies in the pay of Great- Britain. The Legiſla- 
ture, however, would do well to conſider this eter- 
nal maxim in computation, that when a greater 


quantity of bullion is exported, in waſte, than can 
be replaced by commerce, the nation muſt be haſt- 
ening to a ſtate of inſolvency. Over and above theſe 


proceedings in this ſeſſion of Parliament, it may not 


be unneceſſary to mention ſeveral meſſages which 


were ſent by the King to the Houſe of Commons. 
That relating to-the vote of credit we have already 
ſpecified in our account of the ſupply, On the 


* twenty-ſixth day of April the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer preſented to the Houſe two meſſages, 
figned by his Majeſty, one in favour of his ſubjects 
in North-America, and the other in behalf of the 
Eaſt- India company: the former recommending to 


their conſideration the zeal and vigour with which 


his faithful ſubjects in North-America had exerted 
themſelves in defence of his juſt rights and poſ- 
ſeſſions; deſiring he might be enabled to give them 
a proper compenſation for the expences incurred by 
the reſpective provinces in levying, clothing, and 
paying the troops raiſed in that country, according 
as the active vigour and ſtrenuous efforts of the ſe- 
veral colonies ſhould appear to merit: in the latter, 
he deſired the Houſe would | empower him to aſſiſt 


the Eaſt-India Company in defraying the expence of 


a military force in the Eaſt- Indies to he maintained 


by them, in lieu of a battalion of regular troops 


withdrawn from thence, and returned to Ireland. 


Both theſe meſſages were referred to the committee 


of ſupply, and produced the reſolutions upon each 
ſubject which we have already explained. The meſ- 
ſage relating to a projected invaſion by the enemies 
of Great- Britain we ſhall particularize in ts Oper 

n 4 6+. os Place, 
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and miſcarriage of that defign. In the mean time, 
it may not be improper to obſerve, that the thanks 
of the Houſe of Commons were voted and given to 
Admiral Boſcawen and Major-General Amherſt, for 
the ſervices they had done their King and country 
in North-America; and the ſame compliment was 
paid to Admiral Oſborne, for the ſucceſs of bis 


cruiſe in the Mediterranean. F442 
S XXVIIL The ſeſſion was cloſed on the ſecond 
day of June with a ſpeech to both Houſes, from the 
commiſſioners appointed to his Majeſty for that pur- 
poſe. ' In this harangue the Parliament was given 
to underſtand, that the'King approved of their con- 
duct, and returned them his thanks for their conde- 
ſcenſion; that the hopes he had conceived of their 
ſurmounting the difficulties which lay in the way 
were founded on the wiſdom, zeal, and affection of 
ſo good a Parliament, and that his expectations 
were fully anſwered ; that they had conſidered the 
war in all its parts, and notwithſtanding its long 
continuance, though the obſtinacy of the enemy, 
had made ſuch proviſion for the many different ope- 
rations as ought to convince the adverſaries of Great- 
Britain; that it would be for their intereſt, as well 
as for the eaſe and relief of all Europe, to embrace 
equitable and honourable terms of accommodation, 


They were told that, by their aſſiſtance, the com- 


bined army in Germany had been completed ; pow- 
erful ſquadrons, as well as numerous bodies of land- 
forces were employed in America, in order to 
maintain the Britzſh rights and poſſeſſions, and annoy 
the enemy in the moſt ſenſible manner in that coun- 
try: that, as France was making conſiderable pre- 

arations in her different ports, he had taken care to 
put his fleet at home in the beſt condition, both of 
ſtrength and ſituation, to guard againſt and repel 

any attempts that might be meditated againſt his 
e 1126 ee kingdoms; 
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B 90K kingdoms: that all his meaſures had been directed 
to aſſert the honour of his crown; to preſerve 
1759 the eſſential intereſts of his faithful ſubjects; to ſup- 


port the cauſe of the Proteſtant religion, and pub- 
lick liberty: he therefore truſted that the upright- 
neſs of his intentions would draw down the bleſſing 
of Heaven upon his endeavours. He expreſſed his 
hope, that the precautions they had taken to prevent 
and correct the exceſſes of the privateers would 
produce the deſired effect: a conſideration which the 
King had much at heart; for, though ſenſible of 
the utility of that ſervice, when under proper regu- 
lations, he was determined to do his utmoſt to pre- 
vent any injuries or hardſhips which might be ſuſ- 
tained by the ſubjects of neutral powers, as far as 
might be practicable and conſiſtent with his Ma- 
jeſty's juſt right to hinder the trade of his enemies 
from being concluſively and fraudulently covered. 
He not only thanked the Commons, but applauded 
the firmneſs and vigour with which they had acted, 
as well as their prudence in judging, that notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent burthens, the making ample 
proviſion for carrying on the war was the moſt pro- 
bable means to bring it to an honourable and happy 
concluſion. He aſſured them that no attention 
ſhould be wanting, on his part, for the faithful ap- 
plication of what had been granted. They were 
informed he had nothing further to deſire, but that 
they would carry down the ſame good diſpoſitions, 
and propagate them in their ſeyeral counties, which 
they had ſhewn in their proceedings during the 
ſeſſion. Theſe declarations being pronounced, the 
Parliament was prorogued. —. 
$ XXIX. The people of England, provoked on 
one hand by the intrigues, the hoſtilities, and me- 
naces of France, and animated on the other by the 
pride and triumph of ſucceſs, which never fails to 
reconcile them to difficulties, howſoever great, and 
expence, however enormous, at this period breathed 
| | | nothing 
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new plans of conqueſt. We have ſeen how liberally 


the Parliament beſtowed the nation's money; and 17 59. 


the acquieſcence of the ſubjects in general under the 
additional burthens which had been impoſed, ap- 


eared in the remarkable eagerneſs with which they 


embarked in the ſubſcription planned by the Legiſ- 
lature; in the vigorous aſſiſtance they contributed 
towards manning the navy, recruiting the army, 


and levying additional forces; and the warlike ſpirit 


which began to diffuſe itſelf through all ranks of the 
people. This was a ſpirit which the miniſtry care- 
fully cheriſhed and cultivated, for the ſupport of the 
war, which, it muſt be owned, was proſecuted with 


an ardour and efficacy peculiar to the preſent admi- 


niſtration. True it is, the German war had been 


for ſome time adopted as an object of importance 


by the Britiſh councils, · and a reſolution was taken 
to maintain it without flinching : at the ſame time, 
it muſt be allowed, that this conſideration had not 
hitherto weakened the attention of the miniſtry to 


the operations in America, where alone the war 


may be ſaid to have been carried on and proſecuted 
on Britiſh principles, ſo as to diſtreſs the enemy in 
their moſt tender part, and at the ſame time' acquire- 


the moſt ſubſtantial advantages to the ſubjects of 


Britain. For theſe two purpoſes, every preparation 
was made that ſagacity could ſuggeſt, or vigour 
execute, The navy was repaired and augmented 
and, in order to man the different ſquadrons, the 


expedient of preſſing, that diſgrace to a Britiſh- 


adminiſtration, was practiſed both by land and 
water with extraordinary rigour and vivacity. A pro- 
clamation was iſſued, offering a conſiderable bounty 
for every ſeaman and every landman that ſhould, 

by a certain day, enter voluntarily into the ſervice. 


As an additional encouragement to this claſs of 


people, the King promiſed his pardon to all ſea- 
men who. had deſerted from their reſpective ſhips 
1 h 4 to 
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nothing but war, and diſcourſed about nothing but C 3 B. a 
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Boie Kto which they belonged, provided they ſhould . 
return to their duty by the third day of July; 


| 1759. 


but at the ſame time he declared, that thoſe who 
ſhould" neglect this opportunity, at a time when 
their country ſo much required their ſervice, 
vould, upon being apprehended, incur the pe- 


nalty of a court- martial, and if convicted, be deem- 


ed unfit objects of the Royal mercy. All Juſtices of 
the Peace, Mayors, and Magiſtrates of Corpora- 
tions throughout Great- Britain were commanded 
to make particular ſearch for ſtraggling ſeamen 
fit for the ſervice, and to ſend all that ſhould be | 
found to 'the'\neareſt ſea- port, that they. might be 

ſent on board by the ſea- officer there commanding. 
Other methods, more gentle and effectual, were 
taken to levy and recruit the land- forces. New 
regiments were raiſed, on his Majeſty's promiſe, 
that every man ſhould be entitled to his diſcharge 
at the end of three years, and the premiums for 
inliſting were increaſed. - Over and above theſe in- 
dulgences, conſiderable bounties were offered and 
given by cities, towns, corporations, and even by 
individuals, ſo univerfally were the people poſſe ſſed 
with a ſpirit of chivalry and adventure. The exam» 
ple was ſet by the metropolis, where the Common- 
Council reſolved, that voluntary ſubſcriptions ſhould 
be received in the chamber of London, to be ap- 
propriated as bounty. money to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
engage in his Majeſty's ſervice. The City ſub- 
ſcribed a conſiderable ſum for that purpoſe ; and a 


committee of Aldermen and Commoners was ap- 


pointed to attend at Guildhall, to receive and apply 
the ſubſcriptions. As a further encouragement to 


volunteers, they moreover: reſolved, that every 
_ perſon {0 entering ſhould be entitled to the free- 
dom of the city, at the expiration of three years 


or ſooner, if the war ſhould be brought to a con- 
cluſion.” © Theſe reſolutions being communicated to 
the King, he was pleaſed to ſignify his approbation, 
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and return his thanks to the city, in a letter from CHAP. 


the Secretary of State to the Lord-Mayor. Large 
ſums were immediately ſubſcribed by different com- 
panies, and ſome private perſons; and, in imitation 
of the capital, bounties were offered by many dif- 


ferent communities in every quarter of the united 


kingdom. At the ſame time, ſuch care and dili- 


gence were uſed in diſciplining the militia, that, be- 


fore the cloſe of the year, the greater part of thoſe 


truly conſtitutional battalions rivalled the regular 
troops in the perfection of their exerciſe, and ſeemed. 


to be in all reſpects, as fit for actual ſervice, 0 © 
& XXX. Before we proceed to record the tranſ- 


actions of the campaign that ſucceeded theſe prepa- 


rations, we ſhall take notice of ſome domeſtick 
events, which, though not very important in them- 
ſelves, may nevertheleſs claim a place in the Hiſtory 
of England. Inthe beginning of the year, the court 
of London was overwhelmed with affliction at the 


death of the Princeſs Dowager of Orange and Naſſau, 


goyernante of the United Provinces in the mino- 
rity of her ſon, the. preſent Stadtholder. She was 
the eldeſt daughter of his Britannick Majeſty, poſ- 
ſeſſed of many perſonal accompliſhments and ex- 
emplary virtues; pious, moderate, ſenſible, and cir- 
cumſpect. She had exerciſed her authority with 
equal ſagacity and reſolution, reſpected even by thoſe 
who were no friends to the Houſe of Orange, and 


died with great fortitude and reſignation“. In her 


Feeling her end approaching, ſhe delivered a key to one of her at- 
tendants, directing him to fetch two papers, which ſhe ſigned with her 
own hand. One was a contract of marriage between her daughter 


and the Prince of Naſſau Weilburgh; the other was a letter to the 


States-General-beſeeching them to conſent to this marriage, and pre- 
ſerve inviolate the regulations ſhe had made, touching the education 
and tutelage of the young Stadtholder. Theſe two papers being 
ſigned and ſealed, ſhe ſent for her children, exhorted them to make 
proper improvements on the education they had received, and to live 
in harmony with each other. Then ſhe implored Heaven to ſhower 
its bleſſings on them both, and embraced them with the moſt affecting 
marks of maternal tenderneſs. She afterwards continueg to converſe 
_ Falmly and deliberately with her friends, and in a few hours expired. 
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BOOK will ſhe appointed the king her father, and the 
<LPrinces Dowager of Orange, her mother-in-law, 
2759. honorary tutors, and Prince Louis of Brunfwick 
acting tutor to her children. In the morning after 
her deceaſe, the States-General and the States of 
| Holland were extraordinarily aſſembled, and having 
received notice of this event, proceeded to. confirm. 
| the regulations which had been made for the mino- . 
| rity of the Stadtholder. Prince Louis of Brunſwick 
| was invited to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of Holland, where 
| | he took the oaths, as repreſenting the Captain- Ge- 
neral of the Union. Then he communicated to the 
aſſembly the act by which the Princeſs had ap- 
pointed him guardian of her children. He was 
afterwards invited to the aſſembly of the States- 
General, who agreed to the reſolution of Holland, 
with reſpect to his guardianſhip; and in the even- 
ing the different colleges of the government ſent 
| formal deputations to. the young Stadtholder, and 
| the Princeſs Caroline, his fiſter, in whoſe names and 
pPreſence they were received, and anſwered by their 
guardian and repreſentative. A formal intimation 
of the death of the Princeſs was communicated to 
the King her father, in a pathetick letter, by the 
States-General; who condoled with him on the irre- 
parable loſs which he as well as they had ſuſtained 
by this melancholy event, and aſſured him they 
would employ all their care and attention in ſecuring 
and defending the rights and intereſt of the young 
Stadtholder and the Princeſs his ſiſter, whom they 
conſidered as the children of the Republick. The 
royal family of England ſuffered another diſaſter in 
| the courſe of this year, by the deceaſe of the Prin- 
0 ceſs Elizabeth-Caroline, ſecond daughter of his late 
Royal Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, a lady 
| of the moſt amiable character, who died at Kew in 
the month of September, before ſhe had attained 
the eighteenth year of her age. 
7 n 
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| §SXXXI. Certain privateers continuing their ex- HAP. 


ceſſes at ſea, and rifling neutral ſhips without diſ- 


tinction or authority, the Government reſolved to 1739. 


vindicate the honour of the nation, by making ex- 
amples of thoſe pirates, who, as faſt as they could 
be detected and ſecured, were brought to trial, and 
upon conviction ſacrificed to juſtice, While theſe 


ſteps were taken to reſcue the nation from the re- 


proach of violence and rapacity, which her neigh- 
bours had urged with ſuch eagerneſs, equal ſpirit 
was exerted in convincing neutral powers that they 
ſhould not with impunity, contravene the law of 
nations, in favouring the enemies of Great-Britain. 
A great number of cauſes were tried relating to diſ- 


puted captures, and many Dutch veſſels, with their 


cargoes, were condemned, after a fair hearing, not- 
withſtanding the loud clamours of that people, and 
the repeated remonſtrances of the States-General. 
SXXXII. The reputation of the Engliſh was not 
fo much affected by the irregularities of her priva- 
teers, armed for rapine, as by the neglect of inter- 
nal police, and an ingredient of ſavage ferocity 
mingled in the national character; an ingredient 
that appeared but too conſpicuous in the particu- 
lars of ſeveral ſhocking murders brought to light 
about this period. —One Halſey, who commanded 
a merchant ſhip in the voyage from Jamaica to Eng- 
land, having conceived ſome perſonal diſlike to a 
poor failor, inſulted him with ſuch abuſe, expoſed 
him to ſuch-.hardſhips, and puniſhed him with ſuch 
wantonneſs of barbarity, that the poor wretch leaped 
overboard in deſpair. His inhuman tyrant envying 
him that death, which would have reſcued a miſe- 
rable object from his brutality, plunged into the ſea 
after him, and brought him on board, declaring, he 


ſhould not eſcape ſo while there were any torments 


left to inflict. Accordingly, he exerciſed his tyranny 


upon him with redoubled rigour, until the poor 


creature expired, in conſequence of the inhuman 
0 treatment 
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' BOOK treatment he had ſuſtained. This ſavage ruffian 
III. was likewiſe indicted far the murder of another 
mariner, but being convicted on the firſt trial, the 
ſecond: was found unneceſſary, and the criminal ſuf- 
fered death according to the law, which is perhaps 
too mild to malefactors convicted of ſuch aggra- 
vated cruelty.—Another barbarous murder was per- 
petrated in the country, near Birmingham, upon a 
ſhenff's officer, by the ſons of one Darby, whoſe 
effects the bailiff had ſeized, on a' diſtreſs for rent. 
The two young aſſaſſins, encouraged by the father, 
attacked the unhappy wretch with clubs, and man- 
gled him in a terrible manner, ſo that he hardly 
retained any ſigns of life. Not contented with this 
cruel execution, they ſtripped him naked, and drag- 
ging him out of the houſe, ſcourged him with a 
waggoner's whip, until the fleſh was cut from 
his bones. In this miſerable condition he was found 
weltering in his blood, and conyeyed to a neigh- 
| bouring houſe, | where he immediately expired, 
Ihe three barbarians were apprehended, after having 
; made a deſperate reſiſtance. - They were tried, con- 
-victed, and executed: the ſons were hung in chains, 
| and the body of the father diſſected. The widow 
I of a Timber-merchant at Rotherhithe being cruelly 
| murdered in her own houſe, Mary Edmonſon, a 
| young woman, her niece, ran out into the ſtreet 
with her arms cut acroſs, and gave the alarm, 
3 declaring her aunt had been affaſſinated by four men, 
| who forced their way into the houſe, and that ſhe 
| (the niece) had received thoſe wounds, in attempt- 
| ing to defend her relation. According to the cir- 


1253. 


cumſtances that appeared, this unnatural wretch had 

cut the throat of her aunt and benefactreſs with a 
| caſe-knife, then dragged the body from the waſh- 
1 houſe to the parlour; that ſhe had ſtolen a watch 
4 | and ſome filver ſpoons, and concealed them, toge- 
| ther with the knife and her own apron, which was 
| ſoaked with the blood of her parent. After having 
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ſhe put on another apron, and wounded her own 
fleſh, the | better to conceal her guilt. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions ſhe was ſuſpected, and 
committed to priſon. Being brought to trial, ſhe 
was convicted and condemned upon circumſtantial 
evidence, and finally executed on Kennington- Com- 
mon, though ſhe denied the fact to the laſt moment 
of her life. 
with great compoſure, and, after having ſpent ſome 
minutes in devotion, proteſted ſhe was innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge. 
corroborate this proteſtation, was the condition and 
character of the young woman, who had been edu- 
cated in a ſphere above the vulgar, and maintained 
a reputation without reproach in the country, where 
ſhe was actually betrothed to a clergyman. On the 
other hand, the circumſtances that appeared againſt 
her almoſt amounted to a certainty, though nothing 
| weaker than proof poſitive. ought to determine a 
jury in capital caſes to give a verdict againſt the 
perſon accuſed. After all, this is one of thoſe pro- 
blematick events, which clude? the force of all evi- 
dence, and ſerve to confound the pride of human 
reaſon. —"A miſcreant,. whoſe name was Haines, 
having eſpouſed the daughter of a farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Glouceſter, who poſſeſſed a ſmall 
eſtate, which he intended to divide among ſeven 
3 was ſo abandoned as to form the deſign 
oiſoning the whole family, that by virtue of His 
of he might enjoy the whole inheritance. For 
the execution of this infernal ſcheme, he employed 
his own father to purchaſe a quantity of arſenick; 
part of which he adminiſtered to three of the chil- 
dren, who were immediately ſeized with the dread- 
ful ſymptoms produced by this mineral, and- the 
eldeſt expired. He afterwards mixed it with three 


en which he bought for the purpoſe, and 


preſented 


What ſeemed to 
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aſted this horrid tragedy, the bare recital of which HAP. 
the humane reader will not peruſe without horror, | 


X. 
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At the place of execution ſhe behaved 
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Bo o k preſented to the three other children, who under- 


went the ſame - violence of operation which had 


proved fatal to the eldeſt brother. The inſtanta- 


neous effects of the poiſon created a ſuſpicion of 
Haines, who being examined, the whole ſcene of 
villany ſtood diſcloſed, Nevertheleſs, the villain 
found means to eſcape.— The uncommon ſpirit of 
aſſaſſihation which raged at this period, ſeemed to 


communicate itſelf even to forgigners, who breathed 


Engliſhair: Five French priſoners, confined on board 
the King's ſhip the Royal Oak, were convicted of 


having murdered: one Jean de Manaux, their coun- 


tryman and fellow-priſoner, in revenge for his having 


diſcovered that they had forged paſſes to facilitate 
their eſcape. Exaſperated at this detection, they 


| ſeized this unfortunate informer in the place of their 


confinement, gagged his mouth, ſtripped him na- 
ked, tied him with a ſtrong cord to a ring- bolt, 
and ſcourged his body with the moſt brutal perſeve- 
rance. By dint of ſtruggling the poor wretch diſ- 


engaged himſelf from the cord with which he had 


been tied: then they finiſhed the tragedy, by leap- 


ing and ſtamping} on his breaſt, till the cheſt was 


broke, and he expired. They afterwards ſevered 
the body into ſmall pieces, and theſe they conveyed 
at different times into the ſea, through the funnel of 
a convenience to which they had acceſs; but one of 


the other priſoners gave information of the murder; 
. in conſequence of which they were ſecured, brought 
to trial, condemned, and puniſhed with death.— 
Nor were the inſtances of cruel aſſaſſination, which 


Preyailed at this juncture, confined to Great-Britain. 
At the latter end of the foregoing year, an atrocious 
maſſacre was perpetrated by two Genoeſe mariner 
upon the maſter and crew of an Engliſh veſſel, 
among whom they were enrolled. | Theſe monſters 
of cruelty were in different watches, a. circumſtance 
That fayoured the execution of the horrid plan they 
had concerted; ': When one of them retired to 50 
Dein A! 88 wit 
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with his fellows of the watch, conſiſting of the mate c H a Þ. 
and two ſeamen, he waited till they were faſt aſleep, X. 


and then butchered them all with a knife. Havin 
ſo far ſucceeded without diſcovery, he returned to 
the deck, and communicated the exploit to his aſſo- 
ciate: then they ſuddenly attacked the maſter of the 
veſſel, and cleft his head with a hatchet, which they 
likewiſe uſed in murdering the man that ſtood at the 
Helm; a third was likewiſe diſpatched, and no Eng- 
liſnman remained alive but the maſter's ſon, a 
boy, who lamented his father's death with inceſſant 
tears and cries for three days, at the expiration of 
which he was likewiſe facrificed, becauſe the aſſaſſins 
were diſturbed by his clamour. This barbarous 
ſcene was acted within ſixty leagues of the rock of 
Liſbon; but the veſſel was taken within the Capes 
Ortugal and Finiſterre, by the Captain of the French 
privateer, called La Favorite, who ſeeing the deck 
ſtained with blood, and finding all the papers of 
the ſhip deſtroyed, began to ſuſpect that the maſter 
and crew had been murdered. He accordingly taxed 
them with the murder, and they confeſſed the par- 
ticulars. The privateer touched at Vigo, where 
the Captain imparted this detail to the Engliſh 
Conſul; but the prize, with the two villains on 
board, was ſent to Bayonne in France, where they 
were brought to condign puniſnment. 
XXXIII. We ſhall cloſe this regiſter of blood 
with the account of a murder remarkable in all its 
circumſtances, for which a perſon, called Eugene 
Aram, ſuffered at York, in the courſe of this year. 
This man, who exerciſed the profeſſion of a ſchool- 
maſter at Knareſborough, had, as far back as the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five, 
been concerned with one Houſeman, in robbing 
and murdering Daniel Clarke, whom they had pre- 
viouſly perſuaded to borrow a conſiderable quantity 
of valuable effects from different perſons in the 
neighbourhood on falſe pretences, that he might 
| P | | retlre 
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B © OF retire with the booty. He had accordingly filled a 


III. 
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ſack with theſe particulars, and began his retreat 
with his two perfidious aſſociates, who ſuddenly fell 
upon him, deprived him of life, and, having buried 
the body in a cave, took poſſeſſion of the plunder, 
Though Clarke diſappeared at once in ſuch a myſte- 
rious manner, no ſuſpicion. fell on the aſſaſſins; 
and Aram, -who was the chief contriver and agent 
in the murder, moved his habitation to another 


part of the country. In the ſummer of the preſent 
year, Houfeman- being employed, among other la- 


bourers, in repairing the publick highway, they, 
in digging for gravel by the road fide, diſcovered 


the ſkeleton of a human creature, which the majo- 


rity ſuppoſed to be the bones of Daniel Clarke. 
This opinion was no ſooner broached, than Houſe- 


man, as it were by ſome ſupernatural impulſe which 


he could not reſiſt, declared that it was not the 


ſkeleton of Clarke, inaſmuch as his body had been 


interred at a place called St. Robert's Cave, where 


they would find it, with the head turned to a'cer- 


tain corner. He was immediately apprehended, ex- 
amined, admitted as evidence for the Crown, and 
diſcovered the particulars of the murder. The 


ſkeleton of Clarke being found exactly in the place 


and manner he had deſcribed, Eugene Aram, who 


now acted as uſher to a grammar-ſchool in the 
county of Norfolk, was ſecured, and brought to 
trial at the York aſſizes. There, his own wife cor- 
roborating the teſtimony of Houſeman, he was 


found guilty, and received ſentence of death; not- 


withſtanding a very artful and learned defence, in 
which he proved, from argument and example, the 
danger of convicting a man upon circumſtantial 


evidence. Finding all his remonſtrances ine ffec- 


tual, he recommended himſelf in pathetick terms 


extended not improperly, to this man, whoſe ge- 
4 


to the King's mercy; and if ever murder was enti- 
tled to indulgence, perhaps it might have been 


nius, 


— 
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nius, in itſelf prodigious, might have exerted itſelf CH AP. 


in works of general utility. He had, in ſpite of all 
the diſadvantages attending low birth and ſtraitened 
circumſtances, by the dint of his own capacity and 
inclination, made conſiderable progreſs in mathema- 
ticks and philoſophy, acquired all the languages 
ancient and modern, and executed part of a Cel- 
tick dictionary, which, had he lived to finiſh it, 
might have thrown ſome eſſential light upon the 
origin and obſcurities of the European Hiſtory. 
Convinced, at laſt, that he had nothing to hope 
from the clemency of the government, he wrote a 
ſhort poem in defence of ſuicide ; and, on the day 
fixed for his execution, opened the veins of his left 
arm with a razor, which he had concealed for that 
purpoſe. Though he was much weakened by the 
effuſion of blood, before this attempt was diſcover- 
ed, yet, as the inſtrument had miſſed the artery, 
he did not expire until he was carried to the gibbet, 
and underwent the ſentence of the law. His body 
was conveyed to Knareſborough-tforeſt, and hung in 
chains, near the place where the murder was perpe- 
trated. Theſe are ſome of the moſt remarkable 
that appeared amongſt many other inſtances of homi- 
cide : a crime that prevails to a degree alike deplo- 
Table and ſurpriſing, even in a nation renowned for 
compaſſion and placability. But this will generally 
be the caſe among people whoſe paſſions, naturally 
impetuous, are ill reſtrained by laws, and the regu- 


lations of civil ſociety; which the licentious do not 


fear, and the wicked hope to evade. 
- $ XXXIV. The Prince of Wales having in the 


beginning of June, entered the two-and-twentieth | 


year of his age, the anniverſary of his birth was 
celebrated with great rejoicings at court, and the 


King received compliments of congratulation on the 


majority of a prince, who ſeemed born to fulfil the 
hopes, and complete the happineſs of Great-Britain. 
The city of London preſented an addreſs. to the 
1;4VOL, 1V. Ii King 
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B OO K King on this occaſion, replete with expreſſions of 
III. loyalty and affection, aſſuring his Majeſty, that no 
1759, hoſtile threats could intimidate a people animated 

by the love of liberty, who, confiding in the Divine 
Providence, and in his Majeſty's experienced wiſ- 
dom and vigorous councils, were reſolyed to exert 
their utmoſt efforts towards enabling their Sovereign 
to repel the inſults, and defeat the attempts made by 
the ancient enemies of his crown and kingdom. 
Congratulations of the ſame kind were offered by 
other cities, towns, corporations, and communities, 
who vied with each other in profeſſions of attach- 
ment; and, indeed, there was not the leaſt trace of 
diſaffection perceivable at this juncture in any part 
- C XXXV. So little were the citizens of London 
diſtreſſed by the expence, or incommoded by the 
operations of the war, that they found leiſure to 
plan, and funds to execute magnificent works of 
art, for the ornament of the metropolis, and the 
convenience of commerce. They had obtained an 
act of Parliament, empowering them to build a new 
bridge over the Thames, from Black- friars to the 
oppoſite ſnore, about midway between thoſe of 
London and Weſtminſter. Commiſſioners were 
appointed to put this act in execution; and, at a court 
of Common- Council, it was reſolved that a ſum 
not exceeding one hundred and forty-four thouſand 
pounds ſhould be forthwith raiſed, within the ſpace 
of eight years, by inſtalments, not exceeding thirty 
thouſand pounds in one year, to be paid into the 
chamber of London ; that. the perſons advancing 
the money ſhould have an intereſt at the rate of four 
pounds per cent. per annum, to be paid half yearly 
dy the Chamberlain, yet redeemable at the expira- 
tion of the firſt ten years; and that the Chamber- 
lain fhould affix the city's ſeal to ſuch inſtruments as 
the committee might think fit to give for ſecuring 
the payment of the ſaid annuities. Such were > 
Sa! 1 l 
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firſt effectual ſteps taken towards the execution of a HAP. 


laudable meaſure, which met with the moſt obſti- 
nate oppoſition in the ſequel, from the narrow views 
of particular people, as well as from the prejudice 


party. iy | 
$ XXXVI. The ſpirit that now animated the 


citizens of London was ſuch as ſmall difficulties did 


not retard, and even conſiderable loſſes could not 
diſcourage, In the month of November the city 


was expoſed to a dangerous conflagration, kindled 


in the night by accident in the neighbourhood of 
the Royal-Exchange, which burned with great fury, 
notwithſtanding the aſſiſtance of the firemen and 


engines employed under the perſonal direction of 


the magiſtracy, conſumed a great number of houſes, 
and damaged many more. That whole quarter of 


the town was filled with conſternation : ſome indi- 


viduals were beggared ; one or two periſhed in the 


flames, and ſome were buried in the ruins of the 
houſes that ſunk under the diſaſter. 


CXXXVII. The ferment of mind ſo peculiar to 


the natives of Great-Britain, excited by a ſtrange 


mixture of genius and caprice, paſſion and philo- 
ſophy, ſtudy and conjecture, produced at this period 
{ome flowers of improvement, in different arts and 


ſciences, that ſeemed to promiſe fruit of publick 


utility. Several perſons invented methods for diſ- 


covering the longitude at ſea, that great de/ideratum 


in navigation, for the aſcertainment of which ſo 


many nations have offered a publick recompenſe, 


and in the inveſtigation of which ſo many mathe- 
matical heads have been diſordered. Some of thoſe 
who now appeared candidates for the prize, deſerved 


encouragement for the ingenuity of their ſeveral 
ſyſtems; but he who ſeemed to enjoy the pre-emi- 


nence in the opinion and favour of the publick, was 
Mr. Irwin, a native 'of Ireland, who contrived a 


chair ſo artfully poiſed, that a perſon fitting in it on 
A 112 board 
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3 Oo board a ſhip, even in a rough ſea, can through a 
III. teleſcope, obſerve the immerſion and emerſion of 
Jupiter's ſatellites, without being interrupted or in- 
commoded by: the motion of the veſſel, This gen- 
tleman was favoured with the aſſiſtance and protec- 
tion of Commodore Lord Howe, in whoſe preſence 
the experiment was tried in ſeveral ſhips at ſea with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he granted a certificate, ſignifying 
his approbation; and in conſequence of this, Mr. 
Irwin is ſaid to have obtained a conſiderable reward 
from the Board of Admiralty. . 
SXXXVIII. The people of England, happy in 
their ſituation, felt none of the ſtorms of war and 
deſolation which ravaged the neighbouring coun- 
tries: but, enriched by a ſurpriſing augmentation 
of commerce, enjoyed all the ſecurity of peace, and 
all the pleafures of taſte and afluence. The uni- 
verſity of Oxford having conferred the office of their 
Chancellor, vacant by the death of the Earl of Arran, 
upon another nobleman of equal honour and inte- 
grity, namely, the Earl of Weſtmoreland, he made. 
a publick entrance into that celebrated ſeat of learn- 
ing with great magnificence, and was inſtalled amidſt 
the Encænia, which were celebrated with ſuch claſ- 
ſical elegance of pomp, as might have rivalled the 
chief Roman feſtival of the Auguſtan age. The 
Chancellor elect was attended by a ſplendid train of 
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the nobility and perſons of diſtinction. The city of f 
Oxford was filled with a vaſt concourſe of ſtrangers. . 
The proceſſions were contrived with taſte, and con- h 
ducted with decorum. The inſtallation was per- { 
formed with the. moſt ſtriking ſolemnity. The con- EY 
gratulatory verſes, and publick ſpeeches, breathed v 
the ſpirit of old Rome; and the ceremony was * 
cloſed by Dr. King, that venerable ſage of St. a 
Mary Hall, who pronounced an oration in praiſe cf q 
the new Chancellor with all the low of Tully, ani- ir 


mated by the fire of Demoſthenes, 501 
8 WIL $ XXXIX. 5 
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J XXXIX. We ſhall conclude the remarkable CHAP. 


incidents of this year*, that are detached from the 
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proſecution of the war, with the detail of an event 1759. 


equally ſurpriſing and deplorable.—A floop called 
the Dolphin, bound from the Canaries to New- 
York, met with ſuch unfavourable weather, that ſhe 
was detained one hundred and ſixty-five days in the 
paſſage, and the proviſion of the ſhip was altogether 
expended before the firſt fifty days were elapſed. 
The wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, 
and all their ſhoes on board: at length, being re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity, they agreed to caſt 

lots for their lives, that the body of him upon whom 


the lot ſhould fall might ſerve for ſome time to- | 


ſupport the ſurvivors. The wretched victim was one 
Antoni Galatia, a Spaniſh gentleman and paſſen- 
ger. Him they ſhot with a muſquet ; and having 
cut off his head, threw it overboard ; but the en- 
trails, and the reſt of the carcaſe they greedily de- 
voured. This horrid banquet having as it were, 
fleſhed the famiſhed crew, they began to talk of 
another ſacrifice, from which, however, they were 
diverted by the influence and remonſtrances of their 
Captain, who prevailed upon them to be ſatisfied 
with a miſerable allowance to each per diem, cut 


In the ſpring of the year the liberal arts ſuſtained a lamentable 
loſs in the death of George Frederick Handel, the moſt celebrated 
maſter in mulick which this age had produced. He was by birth a 
German ; but had ſtudied in Italy, and afterwards ſettled in England, 
where he met with the moſt favourable reception, and reſided above 
half a century, univerſally admired for his ſtupendous genius in the 
ſublime parts of muſical compoſition. 

One would be apt to imagine, that there was ſomething in the 
conſtitution of the air at this period, which was particularly unfa- 
vourable to old age; inaſmuch as, in the compaſs of a few months, 
the following perſons, remarkable for their longevity, died in the king- 
dom of Scotland: William Barnes, who had been above ſeventy years 
a ſervant in the family of Brodie, died there, at the age of one hun- 
dred and nine. Catherine Makenzie died in Roſs-ſhire, at the age 
of one hundred and eighteen. Janet Blair, deceaſed at Monemuſk, 
in the ſhire of Aberdeen, turned of one hundred and twelve. Alex- 
ander Stephens, in Bamffshire, at the age of one hundred and eight. 
Janet Harper, at Bains-hole, at the age'of one hundred and ſeven. 
Daniel Cameron, in Rannach, married when he was turned of one 
hundred, and ſurvived his marriage thirty years, 
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g K from a pair of leather breeches found in the cabin. 
| Upon this calamitous pittance, reinforced with the 
|” 73759, graſs which grew plentifully upon the deck, theſe 
| poor objects made ſhift to ſubſiſt for twenty days, at 
the expiration of which they were relieved, and 
taken on board one Captain Bradſhaw, who chanced 
to fall in with them at ſea. By this time the whole 
| crew, conſiſting of ſeven men, were ſo ſqualid and 
3 emaciated, as to exhibit an appearance at once pi- 
| teous and terrible; and ſo reduced in point of 
ſtrength, that it was found neceſſary to uſe ropes 
and tackle for hoiſting them from one ſhip to the 
other. The circumſtance of the lot falling upon the 
Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on board, en- 
courages a ſuſpicion that foul play was offered to 
this unforunate ſtranger ; but the moſt remarkable 
part of this whole incident is, that the maſter and 
crew could not contrive ſome ſort of tackle to catch 
fiſh, with which the ſea every where abounds, and 
which, no doubt, might be caught with the help of 
a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind were 
provided 1n every ſhip, they would probably pre- 
vent all thoſe tragical events at ſea that are occa- 
ſioned by famine, 3 9 
S XI. Previous to the more capital operations 
in war, we ſhall particularize the moſt remarkable 
captures that were made upon the enemy by ſingle 
ſhips of war, during the courſe of this ſummer and 
autumn. In the month of February, a French pri- 
vateer belonging to Granville, called the Marquis 
de Marigny, having on board near two hundred 
men, and mounted with twenty cannon, was taken 
by Captain Parker, commander of his Majefty's 
ſhip the Montague; who likewiſe made prize of a 
ſmaller armed veſſel, from Dynkirk, of eight can- 
non and fixty men. About the ſame period, Cap- 
tain Graves, of the Unicorn, brought in the Moras 
privateer, of St. Maloes, carrying two hundred 
By | TEK men, 
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men, and two-and-twenty cannon, Two large c HA. 
merchant-ſhips, laden on the French King's ac- X. 
count for Martinique, with proviſion, clothing, and 
arms, for the troops on that ifland, were taken by 
Captain Lendrick, commander of the Brilliant; 
and an Engliſh tranſport from St. John's, having 
four hundred French priſoners on board, periſhed 
near the Weſtern Iſlands. . Within the circle of the 
ſame month, a large French ſhip from Sr. Do- 
mingo, richly laden, fell in with the Favourite ſhip 
of war, and was carried into Gibraltar. 
S XII. In the month of February, Captain Hood, 
of his Majeſty's frigate the Veſtal, belonging to a 
ſmall ſquadron commanded by Admiral Holmes, 
who had failed for the Weſt-Indies in January, be- 
ing advanced a conſiderable way a- head of the fleet, 
deſcried and gave chaſe to a ſail, which proved to 
be a French frigate called the Bellona, of two hun- 
dred and twenty men, and two- and- thirty great 
guns, commanded by the Count de Beauhonoire. 
Captain Hood, having made a ſignal to the Ad- 
miral, continued the chaſe until he advanced within 
half Muſquet-ſhot of the enemy, and then poured in 
a breœa iſide, which was immediately retorted. The 
engagement thus begun was maintained with great 
vigour on both ſides for the ſpace of four hours; at 
the expiration of which the Bellona ſtruck, after 
having loſt all her maſts and rigging, together with 
about forty men killed in the action. Nor was the 
victor in a much better condition. Thirty men were 
killed and wounded on board the Veſtal. Immedi- 
ately after the enemy ſubmitted, all her rigging be- 
ing deſtroyed by the ſhot, the topmaſts fell over- 
board; and ſhe was otherwiſe ſo much damaged, 
that ſhe could not proceed on her voyage. Captain 
Hood, therefore, returned with his prize to Spit- 
head ; and afterwards met with a gracious reception 
from his Majeſty, on account of the valour and con- 
duct he had diſplayed on this occaſion. The Bel- 
IEF - 2 114 loua 
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BO OK lona had failed in January from the iſland of Mar- 
Ul. tinique, along with the Floriſſant, and another 
1759, French frigate, from which ſhe had been ſeparated 
in the paſſage. Immediately after this exploit, 
Captain Elliot, of the Æolus frigate accompanied 
by the Ifis, made prize of a French ſhip, the Mig- 
nonne, of twenty guns, and one hundred and forty 
men, one of four frigates employed as convoy to a 
large fleet of merchant-ſhips, near the iſland of 
Rhee. 13 7 | . 
$ XLII. In the month of March, the Engliſh 
frigates the Southampton and Melampe, commanded 
by the Captains Gilchriſt and: Hotham, being at 
ſea to the northward on a cruiſe, fell in with the 
Danae, a french ſhip of forty cannon, and three 
hundred and thirty-men, which was engaged by 
Captain Hotham in a ſhip of half the force, who 
maintained the battle a conſiderable time with admi- 
rable gallantry, before his conſort could come to his 
aſſiſtance. As they fought in the dark, Captain 
Gilchriſt was obliged tolie by for ſome time, becauſe 
he could not diſtinguiſh the one from the other; but 
no ſooner did the day appear, than he bore down 
upon. the Danae with his uſual impetuoſity, and ſoon 
compelled her to ſurrender: ſhe did not ſtrike, how- 
ever, until thirty or forty of her men were ſlain : 
and the gallant Captain Gilchriſt received a grape- 

ſhot in his ſhoulder, which, though it did not de- 
prive him of life, yet rendered him incapable of 
future ſervice : a misfortune» the more to be lament- 
ed, as it happened to a brave officer in the vigour of 
his age, and in the midſt of a ſanguinary war, which 
might have afforded him many other opportunities 
of ſignalizing his courage for the honour and advan- 
tage of his country. Another remarkable exploit 
Was achieved about the ſame juncture by Captain 
Barrington, commander of the ſhip Achilles, mounted 
with ſixty cannon, who, 'to the weſtward of Cape 
Finiſterre, encountered a French ſhip of equal —— 

| Calle 
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called the Count de St. Florintin, bound from Cape c HAP. 
Francois on the iſland of Hiſpaniola to Rochefort, a 
under the command of the Sieur de Montay, who TIES 
was obliged to ſtrike, after a cloſe and obſtinate , 
engagement, in which he himſelf was mortally 
wounded, a great number of his men ſlain, and his 
ſhip ſo damaged, that ſhe was with difficulty brought 
Into Falmouth. Captain Barrington obtained the 
victory at the expence of about five-and-twenty men 
killed and wounded, and all his rigging, which the 
enemy's ſhot rendered uſeleſs. Two ſmall priva- | q 
teers from Dunkirk were alſo taken, one called the ; 
Marquis de Bareil, by the Brilliant, which carried ih 
her into Kinſale in Ireland; the other called the Ca- 1 
rilloneur, which ſtruck to the Grace cutter, aſſiſted 1 
by the boats of the ſhip Rocheſter, commanded by 
Captain Duff, who ſent her into the Downs. 
SXILIII. About the latter end of March, Cap- 
tain Samuel Falkner, in the ſhip Windſor, of ſixty 
guns, cruiſing to the weſtward, diſcovered four large 
ſhips to leeward, which, when he approached them, 
formed the line of battle a-head, in order to give 
him a warm reception. He accordingly cloſed with 
the ſternmoſt ſhip, which ſuſtained his fire about an 
hour: then the other three bearing away with all the 
ſail they could carry, ſhe ſtruck her colours, and 
was conducted to Liſbon. She proved to be the 
Duc de Chartres, pierced for ſixty cannon, though 
at that time carrying no more than four-and-twenty, 
with a complement of three hundred men, about | 
thirty of whom were killed in the action. She be- 4 
longed, with the other three that eſcaped, to the 1: 
French Eaſt-India Company, was laden with gun- 
powder, and naval ſtores, and bound for Pondicherry. 
Two privateers, called La Chaſſeur and Le Con- 
uerant, the one from Dunkirk, and the other from 
herbourg, were taken and carried into Plymouth 
by Captain Hughes, of his oth frigate the Ta- 


mer, A third, called the Deſpatch, from Morlaix, 
Was 
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' B:OOK was brought into Penzance by the Diligence ſloop, 
IH. under the command of Captain Eaſtwood. A 
—_—_— fourth, called the Baſque, from Bayonne, furniſhed 
with two-and-twenty guns, and above two hundred 
men, fell into the hands of Captain Parker, of the 
Brilliant, who conveyed her into Plymouth. Cap- 
tain Antrobus, of the Surprize, took the Vieux, a 
privateer of Bourdeaux; and a fifth, from Dunkirk, 
ſtruck to Captain Knight, of the Liverpool, off 
Yarmouth. In the month of May, a French fri- 
gate, called the Arethuſa, mounted with two-and- 
thirty cannon, manned with a large complement of 
hands, under the command of the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, fubmitted to two Britiſh frigates, the Venus, 
and the Thames, commanded by the Captains Har- 
riſo:1 and Colby, after a warm engagement, in which 
ſixty men were killed and wounded on the fide of 
the enemy. In the beginning of June an armed 
ſhip belonging to Dunkirk, was brought into the 
Downs, by Captain Angel, of the Stag; and a pri- 
vateer of force, called the Counteſs de la Serre, was 
ſubdued and taken, after an obſtinate action, by 
Captain Moore, of his Majeſty's ſhip the Adven- 
$ XLIV. Several armed ſhips of the enemy, and 
rich prizes, were taken in the Weſt-Indies, particu- 
larly. two French frigates, and two. Dutch ſhips 
with French commodities, all richly laden, by ſome 
of the ſhips of the ſquadron which Vice-Admiral 
Coats commanded on the Jamaica ſtation. . A fifth 
called the Velour, from St. Domingo, with a valu- 
able cargo on board, being fortified with twenty 
cannon, and .above one- hundred men, fell in with 
the Favourite ſloop: of war, under the command of 
Captain Edwards, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
carried her in triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Chriſ- 
topher's, in the Weſt-Indies, Captain Collingwood, 
commander of the King's ſhip the Creſcent, attacked 
two French frigates, the Amethyſte and _—_ ; 
| I * 
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the former of which eſcaped, after a warm engage- cn AP. 
ment, in which the Creſcent's rigging was ſo much 
damaged, that ſhe could not purſue : but the other 
was taken, and conveyed into the harbour of Baſſe- 
terre. Notwithſtanding the vigilance and courage 
of the Engliſh cruiſers in thoſe ſeas, the French pri- 
vateers {warmed to ſuch a degree, that in the courſe 
of this year they took above two hundred fail of Britiſh 
ſhips, valued at fix hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
This their ſucceſs is the more remarkable, as by this 
time the iſland of Guadaloupe was in poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh, and Commodore Moore commanded 
a numerous ſquadron in thoſe very latitudes. 
$ XLV. In the beginning of October, the Her- 
cules ſhip of war, mounted with ſeventy-four guns, 
under the command of Captain Porter, cruiſing in 
the chops of the Channel, deſcried to windward a 
large ſhip, which proved to be the Floriſſant, of the 
ſame force-with the Hercules. Her commander, 
perceiving the Engliſh ſhip giving chaſe, did not 
ſeem to decline the action; but bore down upon her 
in a ſlanting direction, and the engagement began 
with great fury. In a little time, the Hercules hav- 
ing loſt her top-maſt, and all her rigging being ſhot 
away, the enemy took advantage of this diſaſter, 
made the beſt of his way, and was purſued till eight 
o'clock next morning, when he eſcaped behind the 
iſle of Oleron. Captain Porter was wounded in the 1 
head with a grape-ſhot, and loſt the uſe of one leg 
in the engagement. 7 
$ XLVI. Having taken notice of all the remark- 
able captures and exploits that were made and 
achieved by ſingle ſhips ſince the commencement of 1 
the preſent year, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe 
the actions that were performed in this period by the 
different ſquadrons that conſtituted the naval power 
of Great-Britain. Intelligence having been received 
that the enemy meditated an invaſion upon ſome 


of the Britiſh territories, and that a number of flat- 
bottomed 
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for the purpoſe of diſembarking troops, Rear-Ad- 
miral Rodney was in the beginning of July, de- 
tached with a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips and bombs to 
annoy and overawe that part of the coaſt of France. 
He accordingly anchored in the road of Havre, and 
made a diſpoſition to execute the inſtruftions he had 
received. The bomb veſſels, being placed in the 
narrow channel of the river leading to Honfleur, 
began to throw their ſhells, and continued the 
bombardment for two-and-fifty hours, without 1n- 
tetmiſſion, during which a numerous body of French 
troops were employed | in throwing upentrenchments, 
erecting new batteries, and firing both with ſhot 
and ſhells upon the aſſailants. The town was ſet on 
fire in ſeveral places, and burned with great fury; 
ſome of the boats were overturned, and a few of 
them reduced to aſhes, while the inhabitants forſook 
the place in the utmoſt conſternation: nevertheleſs, 
the damage done to the enemy was too inconſidera- 
ble to make amends for the expence of the arma- 
ment, and the loſs of nineteen hundred ſhells and 
eleven hundred carcaſſes, which were expended in 
this expedition. Bombardments of this kind are 
at beſt but expenſive and unprofitable operations, 
and may be deemed a barbarous method of proſe- 
cuting war, inaſmuch as the damage falls upon the 
wretched inhabitants, who have given no cauſe of 
offence, and who are generally ſpared by an humane 
enemy, unleſs they have committed ſome particular 
act of provocation. 

& XLVIIL. The honour of the Britiſh flag was 
much more effectually aſſerted by the gallant Ad- 
miral Boſcawen, who, as we have already obſerved, 
was entruſted with the conduct of a ſquadron in 
the Mediterranean. It muſt be owned, however, 
that his firſt attempt ſavoured of temerity. Having 
in vain diſplayed the Britiſh flag in ſight of Toulon, 
by way of defiance to the French fleet that lay there 
| at 
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manded by the Captains Smith, Harland, and 
Barker, to advance and burn two ſhips that lay 
cloſe to the mouth of the harbour. They accord- 
ingly approached with great intrepidity, and met 
with a very warm reception from divers batteries 
which they had not before perceived. Two ſmall 
forts they attempted to deſtroy, and cannonaded for 
ſome time with great fury; but being over-matched 
by ſuperior force, and the wind ſubſiding into a 
calm, they ſuſtained canſiderable damage, and were 
towed off with great difficulty in a very ſhattered 
condition. The Admiral ſeeing three of his beſt 
ſhips ſo roughly handled in this enterpriſe, returned 
to Gibraltar in order to refit ; and M. de la Clue, the 
French commander of the ſquadron at Toulon, ſeiſed 
this opportunity of failing in hopes of paſſing the 
Straits mouthunobſerved, his fleet, conſiſtingoftwelve 
large ſhips and three frigates. . Admiral Boſcawen, 
who commanded fourteen fail of the line with two 
frigates, and as many fire ſhips, having refitted his 
ſquadron, detached one frigate to cruiſe off Malaga, 
and another to hover between Eſtepona and Ceuta- 
-point; with a view to keep a good look-out, and 
-give timely notice in caſe the enemy ſhould ap- 
proach. On the ſeventeenth day of Auguſt, at 
eight in the evening, the Gibraltar frigate made a 
ſignal that fourteen fail appeared on the Barbary 
ſhore, to the eaſtward of Ceuta; upon which the 
Engliſh Admiral immediately heaved up his anchors 
and went to ſea: at day-light he deſcried ſeven large 
ſhips lying to; but when the Engliſh ſquadron for- 
bore to anſwer their ſignal, they diſcovered their 
miſtake, ſet all their ſails, and made the beſt of their 
way. This was the greater part of the French ſqua- 
dron commanded by M. de la Clue, from whom 
five of his large ſhips and three frigates had ſepa- 
rated in the night. Even now, perhaps, he might 
have eſcaped, had he not been obliged to wait = 
| dhe 
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BOOK the Souveraine which was a heavy ſailer. At noon 
III. the wind, which had blown a freſh gale, died away, 
—_— and although Admiral Boſcawen had made ſignal to 
| chaſe, and engage in a line of battle a-head, it was 
not till half an hour after two that ſome of his head- 

molt ſhips could cloſe with the rear of the enemy; 
which, though greatly out-numbered, fought with 
uncommon bravery. The Engliſh Admiral, with- 

out waiting to return the fire of the ſlernmoſt, which 

he received as he paſſed, uſed all his endeavours to 
come up with the Ocean, which M. de la Clue com- 
manded in perſon; and about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, running athwart her hawſe, poured into 

her a furious broadſide: thus the engagement began 

with equal vigour on both ſides. This diſpute, 
however, was of ſhort duration. In about half an 
hour Admiral Boſcawen's mizen-maſt and topſail- 
yards were ſhot away; and the enemy hoiſted all the 

fail they could carry. Mr. Boſcawen having ſhifted 

his flag from the Namur to the Newark, joined ſome 
other ſhips in attacking the Centaur, of ſeventy-four 
guns, which, being thus overpowered, was obliged 

to ſurrender. The Britiſh Admiral purſued them all 
night, during which the Souveraine, and the Guer- 
rier, altered their courſe, and deſerted their com- 
mander. At day-break, M. de la Clue, whoſe 

left leg had been broke in the engagement, perceiv- 

ing the Engliſh ſquadron crowding all their ſails to 
come up with him, and finding himſelf on the coaſt 

of Portugal, determined to burn his ſhips rather 

than they ſhould fall into the hands of the victors. 
The Ocean was run aſhore two leagues from Lagos, 
near the fort of Almadana, the commander of which 

fired three ſhot at the Engliſh; another Captain of 
the French ſquadron followed the example of his 
commander, and both endeavoured to diſembark 
their men; but the ſea being rough, this proved a 

very ' tedious and difficult attempt. The Captains 

of the Temeraire and Modeſte, inſtead of deſtroy- 
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their protection: but in this hope they were diſap- 
pointed. M. de la Clue had been landed, and the 
command of the Ocean was left to the Count de 
Carne, who, having received one broadſide from 
the America, ſtruck his colours, and the Engliſh 
took poſſeſſion of this noble prize, the beſt ſhip in 
the French navy, mounted with eighty cannon. 
Captain Bentley, of the Warſpight, who had re- 
markably ſignalized himſelf by his courage during 
the action of the preceding day, attacked the Te- 
meraire, of ſeventy-four guns, and brought her off 
with little damage. Vice-Admiral Broderick, the- 
ſecond in command, advancing with his diviſion, 
burned the Redoutable, of ſeventy-four guns, 
which was bulged, and abandoned by her men and 
officers; but they made prize of the Modeſte, car- 
rying ſixty- four guns, which had not been much 
injured in the engagement. This victory was ob- 
[tained by the Englith Admiral at a very ſmall ex- 
pence of men; the whole number of the killed and 
wounded not exceeding two hundred, and fifty on 
board of the Britiſh ſquadron, though the carnage 
among the enemy mult have been much more con- 
ſiderable, as M. de la Clue, in his letter to the 
French Ambaſſador at Liſbon, owned, that on board 


of his own ſhip, the Ocean, one hundred men were 


killedon the ſpot, and ſeventy dangerouſly wounded: 
but the moſt ſevere circumſtance of this diſaſter was 

the loſs of four capital ſhips, two of which were de- 
ſtroyed, and the other two brought in triumph to 
England, to be numbered among the beſt bottoms 
of the Britiſh navy. What augmented the good 
fortune of the victors, was, that not one officer loſt 


his life in the engagement. Captain Bentley, whom - 


the Admiral diſpatched to England with the tidings 

of his ſucceſs, met with a gracious reception from 

the King, who knighted him for his gallantry. 
r —_ $ XLVIIL 
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the naval tranſactions of the year, efpecially thoſe 
that happened in the European ſeas, that they may 
be comprehended, as it were, in one view, we muſt 
now, without regarding the order of time, poſtpone 
many previous events of importance, and record the 


laſt action by ſea, that in the courſe of this year diſ- 


tinguiſhed the flag of Great-Britain. The Court 


of Verſailles, in order to embarraſs the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, and divert their attention from all external 
expeditions, had in the winter projected a plan for 
invading ſome part of the Britiſh dominions; and 


in the beginning of the year had actually begun to 


make preparations on different parts of their coaſt 
for carrying this deſign into execution. Even as 
far back as the latter end of May, meſſages from 
the King to both Houſes of Parliament were deli- 


vered by the Earl of Holderneſſe and Mr. Pitt, the 
two Secretaries of State, ſignifying that his Majeſty 


had received advices of preparations making by the 


French Court, with a deſign to invade Great-Bri- 
tain: that though perſuaded, by the univerſal zeal 


and affection of his people, any ſuch attempt mult, 


under the bleſſing of God, end in the deſtruction 


of thoſe who engaged in it; yet he apprehended he 


ſhould not act conſiſtent with that paternal care and 
concern which he had always ſhown for the ſafety and 
preſervation of his ſubjects, if he omitted any means 
in his power which might be neceſſary for their de- 


fence: he, therefore, acquainted the Parliament 


with his having received repeated intelligence of the 
enemy's | preparations to the end that his Majeſty 
might, 1 


he ſhould think proper, in purſuance of 


the late act of Parliament, cauſe the militia, or ſuch 
part thereof as ſnould be neceſſary, to be drawn out 
and embodied, in order to march as occaſion ſhould 
require. Theſe meſſages were no ſooner read, than 
each Houſe ſeparately reſolved to preſent an addreſs 


thanking | his Majeſty for having communicated this 
a intelligence; 
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their lives and fortunes, ſupport him againſt all at- 
tempts whatever: that, warmed with affection and 
zeal for his perſon and government, and animated 
by indignation at the daring deſigns of an enemy 
whoſe fleet had hitherto ſhunned the terror of the 
Britiſh navy, they would chearfully exert their ut- 
moſt efforts to repel all inſults, and effectually ena- 
ble their Sovereign not only to diſappoint the at- 

rempts of France, but, by the bleſſing of God, turn 


them to their own confuſion, © The Commons at 
the ſame time reſolved upon another addreſs; de. 


firing his Majeſty would give 'directions to his lieu- 


tenants of the ſeveral counties, ridings, and places 


within South-Britain, to uſe their utmoſt diligence 
and attention in executing the ſeveral: Acts of Par- 
liament made for the better ordering the militia. 

$ XLIX. Theſe and other precautionary ſteps 
were accordingly taken; but the adminiſtration 
wiſely placed their chiefdependence upon the ſtrength 
of the navy, part of which was ſo divided and ſta- 
tioned, as to block up all the harbours of France in 
which the enemy were known to make any naval 
armament of conſequence. We have ſeen in what 
manner Rear-Admiral Rodney viſited the town and 
harbour of Havre- de- Grace, and ſcoured that part 
of the coaſt in ſucceſſive cruiſes: we have alſo 

tecorded the expedition and victory of Admiral Boſ- 
cawen over the ſquadron of La "Clue, which was 
equipped at Toulon, with a. defign to aſſiſt in the 
projected invaſion. Notwithſtanding this difaſter, 
the French miniſtry perſiſted in their deſign; to- 


wards the execution of which they had prepared an- 


other conſiderable fleet, in the harbours of Roche- 
fort, Breſt, and Port-Louis, to be commanded by 
M. de Conflans, and reinforced by a conſiderable 
body of troops, which were actually aſſembled under 
the Duc d' Aiguillon, at Vannes, in Lower Bretagne: 
' Flat-bottomed boats and tranſports to be uſed in this 
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BOOK expedition were prepared in different ports on the 
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is III. coaſt of France; and a ſmall ſquadron was equipped | 


at Dunkirk, under the command of an enterpriſing 
adventurer, called Thurot, who had, in the. courſe 
of the preceding year, ſignaliſed his courage and 
conduct in a large privateer called the Belleiſſe, 
which had ſcoured the North-Seas, taken a number 
of ſhips, and at one time maintained an obſtinate 


battle againſt two Engliſh frigates, which were 


obliged to deſiſt, aſter having received conſiderable 
damage. This man's name became a terror to the 
merchants. of Great- Britain; for his valour was not 
more remarkable in battle than his conduct in elu- 
ding the purſuit of the Britiſh cruiſers, who were ſuc- 
ceflively detached in queſt of him through every 
part of the German Ocean and North-Sea, as far as 
the iſlands of Orkney. It muſt be likewiſe owned, 
for the honour of human nature, that this bold ma- 
riner, though deſtitute of the advantages of birth 
and education, was remarkably diſtinguiſhed by his 
generoſity and compaſſion to thoſe who had the 
misfortune to fall into his power; and that his 
deportment in every reſpect entitled him to a much 
more honourable rank in the ſervice of his country. 

The court of Verſailles were not inſenſible to his 
merit. He obtained a commiſſion from the French 


King, and was veſted with the command of the 


ſmall-armament now fitting out in the harbour of 


Dunkirk. The Britiſh government, being appriſed 


of all theſe particulars, took ſuch meaſures todefeat 
the purpoſed invaſion as muſt have conveyed a very 
high idea, of the power of Great-Britain to thoſe who 
conſidered, that, excluſive of the force oppoſed to 


this deſign, they at the ſame time carried on the 
moſt vigorous and important operations of war in 


Germany, America, and the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 


f Thurot's armament at Dunkirk was watched by 


an Engliſh ſquadron in the Downs, commanded by 


Commodore Boys; the port ef Havre ee 
el Fe | * D 
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| ſcoured by a ſmall ſquadron detached from Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, who had, during the ſummer, blocked 
up the harbour of Breſt, where Conflans lay with 
his fleet, in order to be joined by the other divi- 


ſions of the armament. Theſe different ſquadrons 


of the Britiſh navy were connected by a chain of 
ſeparate cruiſers ; ſo that the whole coaſt of France, 
from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne, was 
diſtreſſed by an actual blockade. 

$ L. The French miniſtry being thus hampered, 
forebore their attempt upon Britain; and the pro- 
jected invaſion ſeemed to hang in ſuſpence till the 
month ofAugult, in the beginning of which their army 
in Germany was defeated at Minden. Their de- 
ſigns in that country being baffled by this diſaſter, 
they ſeemed to convert their chief attention to their 
ſea-armament; the preparations were reſumed with 
tedoubled vigour ; and even, after the defeat of La 
Clue, they reſolved to try their fortune- in a de- 
ſcent. They now propoſed to diſembark a body of 
troops in Ireland. Thurot received orders to fail 
from Dunkirk with the firſt opportunity, and ſhape 
his courſe round the northern parts of Scotland, that 


he might alarm the coaſt of Ireland, and make a 


diverſion from that part where Conflans intended to 
effectuate the diſembarkation of his forces. The 
tranſports and ſhips of war were aſſembled at Breſt 
and Rochefort, having on board a train of artillery, 
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with ſaddles, and other accoutrements for cavalry, 


to be 'mounted in Ireland : and a body of French 
troops, including part of the Iriſh brigade, was kept 
in readineſs to embark, The execution of this 
ſcheme was, however, prevented by the vigilance 
of Sir Edward Hawke, who blocked up the har- 
bour of Breſt with a fleet of twenty-three capital 
ſhips; while another ſquadron of ſmaller ſhips and 
frigates, under the command of Captain Duff, con-- 

RS tinued 
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BQOK tinued to cruiſe along the French coaſt; from port 
. LOrient in Bretagne, to the point of Ste Gilles in 
Poitou. At length, however, in the beginning of 
November, the Britiſh ſquadron, commanded by 
Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy; and Rear- 
Admiral Geary, were driven from the coaſt of France 
by ſtreſs of weather, and on the ninth day of the 
month anchored in Torbay. The French Admiral, 
Conflans, ſnatched this opportunity of ſailing from 
Breſt with one- and twenty fail of the line and four 
frigates, in hopes of being able to deſtroy the Eng- 
liſh ſquadron commanded by Captain Duff, before 
the large fleet could return from the coaſt; of Eng- 
=> land. Sir Edward Hawke having received intel- 
*  ligence that the F rench fleet had failed from Breſt, 
immediately ſtood: to ſea, in order to purſue them; 
and in the mean time, the government iſſued orders 
for guarding all thoſe parts of the coaſt that were 
thought the moſt expoſed to a deſcent. The land- 
forces were put in motion, and quartered along the 
ſhore of Kent and Suſſex: all the ſhips of war in the 
different harbours, even thoſe that had juſt arrived 
from. America, were ordered to put to ſea, and every 
ſtep was taken to diſconcert the deſigns: of the 
enemy. 

. While theſe, hentai were taken with ual 
vigour. and deliberation, Sir Edward Hawke ſteered 
his courſe directly for Quiberon, on the coaſt of 
Bretagne, which he ſuppoſed would be the rendez- 
vous of the F rench ſquadron: but notwithſtanding 

his utmoſt effort, he was driven by a hard gale 
conſiderably to the weſtward, where he was joined 
by two frigates, the Maidſtone and Coventry. Theſe 
he directed to keep a-head of the ſquadron. The 
weather growing more moderate, the former made 
the fignal for ſeeing a fleet, on the twentieth day of 
November, at half” an hour paſt eight o'clock in the 


morning, and in an hour afterwards diſcovered them 


to be * er, 8 ern They were at that time 
in 
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in chaſe of Captain Duff 's ſquadron, which now CH AP. 
joined the large fleet, after having run ſome riſque X. 
of being taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when 1759- 


the Maidſtone gave the firſt notice, had formed the 
line a-breaſt,, now perceiving that the French Ad- 
miral endeayoured to eſcape with all the fail ke could 
carry, threw out a ſignal for ſeven of his ſhips that 
were neareſt 'the enemy to-chaſe, and endeayour to 
_ detain them, until they could be reinforced by the 
reſt of the ſquadron, which were ordered to form 
into a line-of-battle a-head, as they chaſed, that no 
time might be loſt in the purſuit. Conſidering the 
roughneſs: of the weather, which was extremely 
tempeſtuous; the nature of the coaſt, which is in 
this place rendered very hazardous by a great num- 
ber of ſand-banks, ſhoals, rocks, and iflands, as 
entirely unknown to the Britiſh ſailors, ' as they were 
familiar to the French navigators; the dangers of a 
ſhort day, dark night, and lee ſhore; it required 
extraordinary reſolution in the Engliſh Admiral to 
attempt hoſtilities on this occaſion: but Sir Edward 
Hawke, ſteeled with the integrity and fortitude of 
his own heart, animated by a warm loye for his 
country, and well acquainted with the importance 
of the ſtake on which the fafety of that country in 
a great meaſure depended, was reſolved to run ex- 
traordinary riſques in his endeavours to fruſtrate at 
once a boaſted ſcheme projected for the annoyance 
of his fellow- ſubjects. With reſpect to his ſhips of 
the line, he had but the advantage of one in point 
of number, and no ſuperiority in men or metal, 
conſequently, M. de Conflans might have hazarded 
a fair battle on the open ſea, without any imputa- 
tion of temerity: but he thought proper to play a 
more artful game, though it did not ſucceed ac- 
cording to his expectation. He kept his fleet in a 
body, and retired eloſe in ſhore, with a view to 
draw the Engliſh ſquadron among the ſhoals and 
iflands, on which he hoped they would pay dear for 
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officers, who were perfectly acquainted with the na- 


wy vigation, could either ſtay, and take advantage of 
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the diſaſter, or, if hard preſſed, retire through 
channels unknown to the Britiſn pilots. At half an 
hour after two the van of the Engliſh fleet began the 
engagement with the rear of the enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Belleiſle. Every ſhip, as ſhe ad- 


vanced, poured in a broadſide on the ſternmoſt of 


the French, and bore down upon their van, leaving 
the rear to thoſe that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, 
in the Royal George, of one hundred and ten guns, 
reſerved his fire in paſſing through the rear of the 
enemy, and ordered his maſter to bring him along- 


© fide of the French Admiral, who commanded in 


perſon, on board the Soleil Royal, a ſhip mounted 


with eighty cannon, and provided with a comple- 


ment of twelve hundred men. When the pilot 
remonſtrated that he could not obey his com- 
mand, without the moſt imminent riſque of run- 
ning upon a ſhoal, the veteran replied, - © You | 


% have done your duty in ſhowing the danger; now 


e you are to comply with my order, and lay me 


c along: ſide the Soleil Royal. His wiſh was gra- 


tified: the Royal George ranged up with the French 
Admiral. The Theſe, another large ſhip: of the 
enemy, running up between the two commanders, 
ſuſtained. the fire that was reſerved for the Soleil 


Royal; but in returning the firſt broadſide foundered, 
in conſequence of the high ſea that entered her 


lower deck- ports, and filled her with water. Not- 


withſtanding the boiſterous weather, a great number 


of ſhips on both ſides fought with equal fury and 


- dubious ſucceſs, till about four in the afternoon, 


{ 


when the Formidable truck her colours. The Su- 
bern ſhared the fate of the Theſee in going to the 
ttom. The Hero hauled down her colours in 


token of ſubmiſſion, and dropped anchor; but the 
wind was ſo high, that no boat could be ſent to take 
God: © RT poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeſſion. By this time day-light began to fail, 6 H A P. 
* 


and the greater part of the F . fleet eſcaped un- 


der cover of the darkneſs. Night approaching, ———_ 


wind blowing with augmented violence onalee-ſhore, 
and the Britiſh ſquadron being entangled among un- 

known ſhoals and iſlands, Sir Edward Hawke made 
the ſignal for anchoring to the weſtward of the fmall 
iſland Dumet; and here the fleet remained all night 
in a very dangerous riding, alarmed by the fury of 
the ſtorm, and the inceſſant firing of guns of diſtreſs, 
without their knowing whether it proceeded: from 
friend or enemy. The Soleil Royal had, under fa- 
vour of the night, anchored alſo in the midſt of the 
Britiſh ſquadron; but at day-break M. de Conflans 
ordered her: cable to be cut, and ſhe drove a- ſnhore 
to the weſtward of Crozie. The Engliſh Admiral 


immediately made ſignal to the Eſſex to flip cable, 


and purſue her; and, in obeying this order, ſhe ran 
unfortunately. on a land- bank called Lefour, where 
the Reſolution, another ſhip of the Britiſh ſquadron, 
was already grounded. Here they were both irre- 
coverably loſt, in ſpite of all the aſſiſtance that could 
be given; but all their men, and part of their ſtores, 
were ſaved, and the wrecks fet on fire by order of 
the Admiral. He likewiſe detached the Portland, 
Chatham, and Vengeance to deſtroy the Soleil 
Royal, which was burned by her own people before 
the Engliſh ſhips could approach ; but they arrived 
time enough to reduce the Hero to aſhes on the 
Lefour, where ſhe had been alſo ſtranded ; and the 
Juſte, another of their great ſhips, periſhed in the 


mouth of the Loire. The Admiral, perceiving 


ſeven large ſhips of the enemy riding at anchor be- 
. tween Point Penvas and the mouth of the river 

Vilaine, made the ſignal to weigh, in order to attack 
them; but the fury of the ſtorm increaſed to ſuch a 
degree, that he was obliged to remain at anchor, and 
even order the top-gallant-maſts to be, ſtruck. In 


| the mean time, the French ſhips being lightened of 
K k 4 their 
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TS their cannon, their officers took advantage of the 
flood, and a more moderate gale under the land to 
enter the Vilaine, whete they lay within half a mile 
of the entrance, protected by ſome occaſional bat- 
teries erected on the ſhore, and by two large frigates 
moored acroſs the mouth of the harbour. Thus 
dtmey were effectually ſecured from any attempts of 
ſſtmall veſſels; and as for large ſhips, there was not 
water ſufficient to float them within fighting diſtance 

of the enemy. On the whole, this battle, in which 

a a very inconſiderable number of lives was loſt, may 
be conſidered as. ont of the moſt perilous and im- 
portant actions that ever happened in war be- 
tween the two nations; for ny hot only 2 24 the 
projected invaſion, which had hung menacing ſo 
dong over the apprehenſions of Great - Britain; but 
3 gave the finiſhing blow to the naval power of 
France, which was totally diſabled from undertaking 
any thing of conſequence in the ſequel“. By this 
time, indeed, Thurot had eſcaped — Dunkirk, 
and directed his courſe to the North-Sea, whithef 

he was followed by Commodore Boys, who never- 
theleſs was — in his purſuit; but the fate 
of that enterpriſing adventurer falls under the annals 

of the enſuing year, among the tranſactions of which 

it ſhall be recorded. As ter Sir Edward Hawke, he 
continued cruiſing off the | coaſt of Bretagne for a 
conſiderable time after the victory he had obtained, 
taking particular care to block up the mouth of the 
river Vilaine, that the ſeven French ſhips might not 
eſcape and join M. Conflans, who made ſhift to reach 
Rochefort with the ſhattered remains of his ſqua- 

| dron. . Indeed, this ſervice became ſuch a conſider- 


»During this war, the Engliſn had already taken and deſtroyed 

wwentysſexen French ſhips of rhe line, and thirty one frigates : two 

| of * reat ſhips and four frigates periſhed ; ſo that, their whole 
n thi s particular, amounted to fixt: -four; whereas, the loſs 

8 did not exceet ſeven: fail of the line, and five frigates. 

| = may be eaſily conceived hom the French marine, at firſt greatly in - 


ferior to the naval power of 93 muſt wary berg affeed by this 
ern balance to "ts — bl 
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able ths the eyes of the Britiſh a that c HAF 


a large fleet was maintained upon this coaſt, appa- 
rently for no other purpoſe; during a whole year, 
and, after all, the enemy eluded their vigilance. 


Sir Edward Hawke, having undergone a lang and 


dangerous conflict with tempeſtuous weather, was at 
length recalled, and preſented to his Sovereign, who 
| gratified him with a conſiderable penſion; for the 
courage and conduct he had ſo often and ſo long 
diſplayed in the ſervice of his country; and his ex- 
traordinary merit was afterwards honoured with the 
approbation of the Parliament. The people of 
France were ſo diſpirited by the defeat of their army 
at Minden, and the diſaſter of their ſquadron at La- 
gos, that the miniſtry of Verſailles thought proper 
to conceal the extent of their laſt misfortunes under 
a palliating detail publiſned in the Gazette of Paris, 
as à letter from M. Conflans to the Count de St. 
Florentin, Secretary of the marine. In this partial 
miſrepreſentation their Admiral was made = affirm, 
that the Britiſh fleet conſiſted of forty ſhips of the 
line of battle, beſides frigates; that the Soleit Royal 
had - obliged the Royal George to ſheer: off; that 
the ſeven ſhips which retreated mto the river Vilaine 
had received very little damage, and would be ſoon 
repaiĩred; and that, by the Junction of Bompart's 
ſquadron, he ſhould be ſoon able to give a good ac- 
count of the Engliſh Admiral. Theſe tumid aſſer- 
tions, ſo void of truth, are not to be imputed to an 
illiberal ſpirit of vain glory, ſo much as to a poli- 
tical deſign of — the national ——— 
and ſupporting the ſpirit of the peopleQ. 
III. The alarm of the French Lihusticnis which 
was thus ſo happily fruſtrated, not only diſturbed 


the quiet of Great - Britain, but alſo diffuſed it- 


ſelf to the kingdom of Ireland, where it was pro- 
ductive of ſome publick diſorder. In the latter 
end of October, the two Houſes of Parliament, 


F at an received a formal — 
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5 ok from the Duke of Bedford, Lord-Licutenant of 
III. that kingdom, to the following effect: That, b 

| y 
"a letter from the Secretary of State, written by 


his Majeſty's expreſs command, it appeared that 
France, far from reſigning her plan of invaſion, on 
account of the diſaſter that befel her Toulon ſqua- 
dron, was more and more confirmed in her purpoſe, 


and even, inſtigated by defpair itſelf, to attempt, at 


all hazards, the only reſource ſhe ſeemed to have 
left for thwarting, by a diverſion at home, the 
meaſures of England abroad in proſecuting a war 
which hitherto opened, in all parts of the world, fo 
unfavourable a proſpect to the views of French am- 
bition: that in caſe the body of French troops, 
amounting to ' eighteen thouſand men, under the 
command of the Duc d' Aiguillon, aſſembled at 
Vannes, where alſo a ſufficient number of tranſports 


1 ſhould be able to elude the Britiſh 


on, Ireland would, in all probability, be one 


| 2 their chief objects; his grace thought it, there- 


ſore, incumbent upon him, in a matter of ſuch high 
importance to the welfare of that kingdom, to 
communicate this intelligence to the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment. He told them, his Majeſty would make no 
doubt but that the zeal of his faithful Proteſtant 
ſubjects in that kingdom, had been already ſuffi- 
ciently quickened by the repeated accounts received 
of the enemy's dangerous deſigns, and actual prepa- 
rations made, at a vaſt expence, in order to invade 
the ſeveral parts of the Britiſh dominions. He gave 
them to wt. whey he had received his Sovereign's 
commands, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to animate 


_ and excite; his loyal people of Ireland to exert their 
well-known zeal and ſpirit in ſupport of his Majeſty's 


government, and in defence of all that was dear to 
them, by timely preparation to reſiſt and fruſtrate 
any attempts of the enemy to diſturb the quiet and 


male the ſecurity of this kingdom: he, therefore, 


min the ſtrongeſt manner, recommended it to them 


to 


\ 
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to manifeſt, upon this occaſion, that zeal for the c H A p. 
preſent happy -eſtabliſhment, and that affection for X. 
his Majeſty's perſon and government, by which the 
Parliament of that nation had been ſo often diſtin- 
guiſhed. Immediately after this meſſage was com- 
municated, the Houſe of Commons unanimouſly re- 
folved to preſent an addreſs to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
thanking his Grace for the care and concern he had 
ſhown for the ſafety of Ireland, in having imparted 
intelligence of ſo great importance ; deſiring him to 
make uſe of ſuch means as ſhould appear to him the 
moſt effectual for the ſecurity and defence of the 
kingdom; and aſſuring him, that the Houſe would 
make good whatever expence ſhould be neceſſarily 
incurred for that purpoſe. This intimation, and the 
22 that were taken in conſequence of it for the 
defence of Ireland, produced ſuch apprehenſions and 
diſtraction among the yn of that kingdom, as 
had well nigh proved fatal to the publick credit. In 
the firſt tranſports of popular fear, there was ſuch 
an extraordinary run upon the banks of Dublin, that 
ſeveral conſiderable bankers were obliged to ſtop 
payment; and the circulation was in danger of being 
ſuddenly ſtagnated, when the Lord- Lieutenant, the 
members of both Houſes of Parliament, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, merchants, and principle trad- 
ers of Dublin, engaged in an aſſociation to ſup- 
port publick credit, by taking the notes of bankers 
in payment: a reſolution which effectually anſwered 
the purpoſe intended, . | | | 
$ LIE. Howſoever the court of Verſailles might 
have flattered itſelf that their invading army would 
in Ireland be joined by a great number of the na- 
tives, in all probability it would: have been diſap- 
pointed in this hope, had their purpoſed deſcent 
even been carried into execution, for no ſigns of 
diſaffection to the reigning family appeared at this * 
juncture. On the conrrary, the wealthy individuals [ 
of the Romiſh perſuaſion offered to rt" 
| the. 
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10 9 «the government with large ſums of money, 
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in cafe 
of. neceflity, to ſupport the preſent eſtabliſhment 
— againſt its enemies and the Roman Catholicks 
ol the City of Cork, in a body, preſented an addreſs 
to the Lord- Lieutenant, expreſſing their loyalty in 
the, warmeſt terms of aſſurance. After having con- 
gratulated his Grace on the unparalleled ucceſles 
which had attended his Majeſty” 8 arms, and ex- 
preſſed their ſenſe of the King's paternal tenderneſs 
tor his kingdom of Ireland, they acknowledged, 
with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, that protection 
| and indulgence they had enjoyed under his Majeſty's 
mild and. auſpicious reign. - - They profeſſed the 
warmeſt indignation at the threatened invaſion: of 
the kingdom, by an enemy, who, grown deſperate 
from repeated defeats, might pottibly make that 
attempt as a laſt effort, vainly flattered with the 
imaginary hope of aſſiſtance in Ireland. from the 
former attachment of their deluded predeceſſors. 
They aſſured his Grace, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that ſuch ſchemes werggaltogether inconſiſtent 
With their principles and intentions: that they would, 
to the utmoſt exertion of their abilities, with their 
lives and fortunes, join in the defence and ſupport 
of his Majeſty” s. royal perſon and government againſt 
all invaders whatſoe ver: that they ſhould be always 
ready to concur in ſuch meaſures, and to act ſuch 
parts in defence of the kingdom, in common with 
the reſt of his Majeſty's ſukjects, as his Grace in his 
great wiſdom ſhould be pleaſed to appoint; and 
think themſelves particularly happy to be under the 
direction and command of ſo. known an aſſertor- of 
liberty, ſuch an important arid. diſtinguiſhed: go- 
vernor. Finally, they expreſſed the moſt » earneſt 
with, that his Majeſty's arms might he crowned 
with ſuch a continuance of ſucceſs, as ſhould enable 
him to defeat the devices of all his enemies, and 
obtain 2 ſpeedy. and honourable peace. This cor- 
Al ares, Which - Nes franſmitted to the Earl of 
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Shannon, and by him preſented to the Duke of Beda c HAP. 


ford, muſt have been very agreeable to the govern- 


ment at ſuch a critical conjuncture. 


S LIV. Although no traces of diſaffection to his 


| Majeſty” s family appeared on this trying occaſion, it 


muſt nevertheleſs be acknowledged, that a ſpirit of 


diſſatisfaction broke out with extraordinary violence 


among the populace of Dublin. The preſent Lord- 


Lieutenant was not remarkably popular in his admi- 


niſtration. He had beſtowed one place of conſider- 
able importance upon a gentleman whoſe perſon was 
obnoxious to many people in that kingdom, and 
perhaps failed in that affability and condeſcenſion 
which a free and ferocious. nation expects to find in 
the character of him to whoſe rule they are ſubjected. 
Whether the offence taken at his deportment had 
created enemies to his perſon, or the nation in gene- 
ral began to entertain doubts and jealouſies of the 
goverment s deſigns, certain it is, great pains were 
taken to propagate a belief among the lower ſort of 
people, that an union would foon be effected between 
Great-Britain 'and Ireland; in which caſe this laſt 
kingdom, would be deprived of- its parliament and 
independency, and be ſubjected to the fame taxes 
that are levied upon the people of England. This 
notion inflamed the populace to ſuch a degree, that 
they aſſembled in a prodigious multitude, ' broke 
into the Houſe of Lords, inſulted the Peers, ſeated 
an old woman on the throne, and ſearched for the 
Journals, ; which had they been found, they would 
have committed to the flames. Not content with 


this outrage, they compelled the members of both 


Houſes,” whom: they met in the ſtreets, to take an 


oath that they would never conſent to ſuch an union, 


or give any vote contrary to the true intereſt of Ire 


land. Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious per- 
ſons were deſtroyed, and their horſes killed; and a 


gibbet was erected for one gęntleman in particular, 
who narrowly leapt the ungovertable rage of thoſe 
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riotons inſurgents. A body of horſe and infantry 


HT. were drawn out on this occaſion, in order to over- 
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— awe the multitude, which at night diſperſed of it- 


ſelf. Next day addreſſes to the Lord-Lieutenant 
were agreed to by both Houſes of Parliament, and 
a committee of enquiry appointed, that the ring- 
leaders of the tumult might be diſcovered, and 
brought to condign puniſnum ent. 
LV. When the miniſtry of England received 
the firſt advice, that M. Thurot had eſcaped from 
Dunkirk with a ſmall ſquadron of armed ſhips, hav- 
ing on board a body of land- troops, deſigned for a 
. expedition on the coaſt of Scotland or Ire- 

expreſſes were immediately diſpatched to the 
commanding officers of the forces in North-Britain, 
with orders to put the forts along the coaſt of that 
kingdom in the beſt poſture of defence; and to hold 
every thing in readineſs to repel the enemy, in caſe 
they ſhould attempt a deſcent. In conſequence of 
theſe inſtructions, beacons were erected for the im- 


mediate communication of intelligence; places of 


rendezvous appointed for the regular troops and 
militia; and ſtrict orders iſſued that no officer ſhould 
abſent himſelf from his duty, on any pretence what - 
ever. The greateſt encomium that can be given to 
the» character of this partizan, is an account of the 
alarm which the ſailing of his puny armament ſpread 
through the whole extent of fuch a powerful king- 


dom, whoſe fleets covered the ocean. Perhaps Thu- 
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- Fot's career would have been ſponer ſtopped, had 


En Boys been victualled for a longer cruiſe ; 
but this commander was obliged to put into Leith 


4+ 


"for a ſupply of proviſions, at the very time when 


Thurot was ſeen hoyering on the coaft near Aber- 


| deen; and before the Engliſh ſquadron was provided 
_ for a proſecution of the cruiſe, the other had taken | 
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